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Introduction 


One of the most amusing skits on Irish Protestant dissent of the eight- 
eenth century describes the adventures of a pair of Ulster ship hands who 
arrive in Dublin on a Saturday evening. After a night spent unpacking a 
cargo of corn at Aston Quay, these devout northerners decide to find an 
appropriate place of worship. The ship’s master, familiar with the layout 
of the ‘Great City’, offers a bewildering set of directions to the nearest 
Presbyterian meetinghouse, sending the crew on a lengthy trek through 
the streets of the capital. The journey takes them past an equestrian statue 
of William III at College Green, a couple of hundred yards away from the 
Tholsel, or city hall. Near there, the sailors lose each other in a crowd of 
civic officials waiting to accompany the lord mayor to weekly service in 
Christ Church Cathedral. The smarter of the travellers, regaining his bear- 
ings, soon discovers a ‘New Light’ conventicle on Usher’s Quay, whilst his 
friend, encouraged by a local, ventures into the cathedral. Taken aback by 
the sumptuousness of his surroundings, he spends the service sneering 
at pompous, bewigged clergymen, over-elaborate liturgy, and shrill organ 
music, a spectacle he dismisses as a profanation of the Lord’s Day.! 

Sectarian concerns aside, the piece, sometimes attributed to Jonathan 
Swift, provides a rare narrative of early-modern Irish urban space. 
While traversing Dublin’s streets, the pedestrian encounters a sequence 
of visual signs, including representations of the state (King William’s 
statue), municipal government (the Tholsel), and ecclesiastical order, 
embodied by the city’s premier church. The impression given is that 
Ireland’s largest urban conurbation consisted of a set of fixtures sym- 
bolic of institutional authority, which could yield measurable responses 
from their audiences. 

Of course, the notion of meaning-laden urban terrain represented in 
the squib was hardly unique to Dublin. Since the Italian Renaissance, 
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almost every substantial European town or city contained a series of 
modern iconographical devices that were prominent enough to attract 
the notice (and opinions) of visitors and indigenes alike. Statues of 
notables stood at important nodes in the street network. Public build- 
ings, though varying in architectural finesse, provided monumental 
focuses in their localities. Civic ceremonial, designed to perpetuate 
local traditions and self-image, bulked out the ritual calendar. As indi- 
vidual entities, many of these components of urban representational 
culture have been studied intensely. Indeed, civic ritual, by its nature 
an activity specific to towns, has a burgeoning following among schol- 
ars of historical anthropology, political ideas, and social behaviour.” 
But only recently has the iconography of the entire topography of 
a given area become an object of study in its own respect, and even 
then the pioneers, as will be seen below, have come from fields ran- 
ging from architecture to human geography, rather than history. Yet 
for historians of early-modern Britain, Europe, and Ireland, the pursuit 
of similarly conceived work has the potential to reveal much about the 
aesthetic dimensions of power relationships and authority, as well as 
the history of cultural paradigms and the role of the collective imagin- 
ation in society. 

This book, adopting an ecumenical approach to methodology and 
grounded in extensive archival research, is the first survey of Dublin’s 
landscape iconography in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, a period of urban growth and renewal demarcated by the 
restoration of a viceregal court in 1662 and the formation of a cen- 
trally-administered planning agency (the Commission for Wide and 
Convenient Streets) in the 1750s. As suggested earlier, the book, written 
on the fault lines that separate (but also connect) a variety of discip- 
lines, is a belated product of the so-called Cultural Turn in historical 
studies, partaking of a now well-established awareness among scholars 
of how early-modern societies conceived of their surroundings as a web 
of symbols that aided their understanding of their institutions, belief 
systems, and their physical environment.’ More specifically, the book 
is an exercise in urban (instead of local or regional) history and seeks to 
address the methodological difficulties inherent in the interpretation of 
the cityscape. By utilising the semiological approach of cultural geogra- 
phers, the symbolic relevance of space and place is brought to bear on 
the reading of urban terrain. What follows is also, inescapably, a work 
of Irish (and, territorial sensitivities aside, British) history, and as such, 
it measures the significance of discrete political and socio-economic 
conditions for the reading of the city’s street network. As the work of 
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at least one distinguished scholar of the eighteenth century has shown, 
Irish exceptionalism, a regular theme in much of the secondary litera- 
ture, can no longer be easily presumed.* As a means of testing com- 
mon assumptions that Irish Protestant culture (and, within this remit, 
Dublin’s iconography) was somehow ‘colonial’, European cities, as well 
as those in Britain, appear in comparative contexts. 

The book’s principal goal, nonetheless, is to show how the physical 
environment conveyed meanings relating to institutional authority. 
Discourses of state power, political representation, Anglican denom- 
inational superiority, and the convoluted matter of social hierarchy 
were expressed, with varying degrees of coherence and consistency, 
in Dublin’s architecture and spatial arrangement. Consequently, the 
main focuses for investigation are acts of architectural patronage by 
the public bodies based in the capital, comprising the viceregal 
court, the municipality, the guilds, and the Church of Ireland. For 
these groups, the artefactual base consists of buildings, outdoor stat- 
ues, aspects of the decorative arts, and non-material, ritual activities, 
including both grand occasional spectacle and everyday ceremonial 
protocols. Additionally, there is an important non-institutional dimen- 
sion. By bringing together demographic and architectural history, the 
thesis contends that social level, as manifest in domestic buildings, has 
an iconography. However, before the narrative can begin, it is neces- 
sary to define the central concepts, review the secondary literature, 
and outline in greater detail the main features of the period and the 
place under review. 


I. Symbolic topographies 


Every city is more than just a constellation of administrative and eco- 
nomic functions. Dotted with statues and public buildings, early-modern 
urban space was abundant in signifiers of institutional power. Indeed, 
the very act of causing monumental alterations to the urban landscape 
involved inscribing a profound and enduring representation of author- 
ity. To Denis Cosgrove, a leading landscape semiologist, ‘all landscapes 
carry symbolic meaning because all are products of the human appropri- 
ation and transformation of the environment. Symbolism is most easily 
read in the most highly-designed landscapes — the city, the park and the 
garden’.> Yet the treatment of urban landscape as a symbolic matrix has 
made few inroads into mainstream urban history. This is disappoint- 
ing, given that the sub-discipline of ‘iconography’, the interpretation of 
meaning in architecture and the visual arts, has been successfully used 
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as a lens for viewing a number of topics of socio-political relevance, 
such as the art of the royal courts of the British and European Ancien 
Régime. In focussing on individual grandees, ‘cultural’ biographies have 
appeared for Louis XIV, Charles I, and — interestingly, given the repre- 
sentational challenges he faced — Oliver Cromwell. The lure of political 
elites for iconographical enquirers is further visible in readings of room 
hierarchies and symbolic thresholds in royal domiciles.° In general, 
however, the emphasis on discrete symbolic devices (for example, por- 
traits, coats of arms, and court costume) prohibits anything more than 
occasional spatial awareness. 

The corrective, at least for work of an urban character, lies in histor- 
ical geography, a cognate discipline in which iconography has become 
a frontline technique for unravelling the meanings inherent in, and 
ascribed by past societies to, the historical town and city. In a use- 
ful recent formulation, iconography is defined as ‘the symbolic ana- 
lysis of visual images that takes into account the cultural context of 
their production in time and space.” The practice itself originated in 
the intellectual histories of renaissance art generated in the 1930s by 
Erwin Panofsky, which attempted to correlate pictorial content with 
sacred or devotional texts, though early practitioners rarely pursued 
matters political.6 In the present day, cultural geography has substi- 
tuted real, inhabitable spaces for ‘images’ and enquired about the ideo- 
logical imprints perceivable in designed urban space.’ Always created 
by minority wealth and opinion, cities inevitably invite interpretations 
framed in the language of power, authority, and (especially in studies of 
Foucauldian hue) social control.!° 

The new place of iconography in cultural and historical geography 
deserves further exposition. Statuary and the buildings of state, always 
particular favourites, are treated as ‘texts of power’, and their place in 
identity formation has been convincingly established in texts that scru- 
tinize political principles and attitudes as incorporated into the built 
environment.! David Harvey’s 1979 study of the Sacré Coeur in Paris, 
the initiator of the genre, relates this popularly maligned monument to 
the reactionary nineteenth-century political caste that brought about 
its construction, and notes how its siting, taking in a Marian pilgrim- 
age site, was calculated to appeal to discontented right-wing Catholics. 
Moving on from denoted, or intended, meanings, Harvey touches on 
the connotative realm, in which unanticipated interpretations accumu- 
lated around the monument. (The locality became a place for radical 
rendezvous, because the basilica had been built near a vineyard where 
members of the Commune of 1871 were executed.)'” Adopting a similar 
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strategy, and developing on their own innovations, Denis Cosgrove and 
David Atkins have charted the imperialist and nationalist ideologies 
that underpinned Rome’s vertiginous neoclassical memorial to King 
Victor Emmanuel II, erected in 1911-35 and appropriated by the Fascist 
regime before facing post-war derision, vandalism, and the compart- 
mentalised urban phenomena of drug-dealing and commercial sex.!% 

Bigger spatial remits have been adopted in some subsequent stud- 
ies, and their line of questioning is again political, if in a very broad 
sense of the term. In an article published in 2000, the stately and 
cosmopolitan iconography of early St Petersburg, counting royal 
statues and ingratiating street nomenclature among its fixtures, is 
contrasted with the symbolic terrains of Moscow, which sported the 
distinctively Eurasian polychromatic architecture of the Kremlin and 
St Basil’s Cathedral.* Venturing into the contemporary, Melbourne’s 
waterfront, once regarded as a reproach to Australia’s wealthiest city, 
receives attention in a book that posits a link between the neo-liberal 
ethos of economic growth and the bland, inoffensive style of the mod- 
ernist buildings erected around the harbour.’> In other works, city- 
wide studies of car parks and public toilets, as well as the predictable 
equestrian princes and tree-lined avenues, re-emphasise the ideologi- 
cal allusions of urban form, broaching such issues as the discourses of 
nation and state, cultural elitism, the sexualisation of space, and the 
zoning of wealth.'° 

There are snags in the types of texts just reviewed, especially the his- 
torically orientated. Many examples of urban iconography written by 
geographers are restrictive in their chronological spans and theoretical 
apparatus and can be stylistically aggravating. Typically, they either 
examine single monuments (preferably dwelling on any controversies 
involved) or stick to urban conurbations where some process of sym- 
bolic erasure followed regime change. In the latter, often dealing with 
extra-European cities, the critique is arbitrated by conflict-centred colo- 
nial and postcolonial models, usually citing the deletion of statues of 
deposed governors and soldiers and their replacement by nationalist or 
revolutionary icons. The symbolic reconfiguations of New Delhi, Hong 
Kong, and Sri Lanka (alternatively Ceylon) have each been probed; the 
Anglo-American invasion of Iraq in 2003, culminating in a careful 
choreography of destruction in Firdos Square in Baghdad, will surely 
invite the same kind of exegesis.!” The relevant chronological points are 
thus taken to be implantation and destruction; the period in between, 
and the possibility of an earlier lack of controversy, are seldom consid- 
ered: the ‘headline’ approach appears to suffice. 
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Conflict looms less large in some of the iconographic expeditions 
undertaken by architectural historians, though these still have prob- 
lems, mostly of accessibility. Thomas Markus’s monograph of 1993, 
Buildings and Power, demonstrates how historical public buildings 
achieved local acceptance through the appropriation of particular past 
idioms. Repeatedly, England’s nineteenth-century town halls, recon- 
structed in modish Gothic dressage, made subtle reference to their pred- 
ecessors, either in shape, general spatial disposition, or surface texture: 
only this sort of topographical memorialisation ensured that the new 
could blend seamlessly with memories of the old, and thereby operate 
with some level of symbolic potency. Too often, regrettably, Markus’s 
results, sometimes gathered in spider diagrams illustrating the stratig- 
raphy of social processes lying between the viewer and the viewed, are 
couched in uncompromisingly abstract terms, which may inadvertently 
confuse rather than illuminate.'® Another promising title, Kim Dovey’s 
Framing places: mediating power in built form (1999), anatomises the 
creative conflict inherent in the architect-client relationship in com- 
mercial and residential spaces in developed cities across the globe, con- 
tending that the architect, whatever about their personal benevolence, 
is inevitably implicated in the generation of city spaces that exclusively 
represent the demands of a client who has little real interest in the aes- 
thetic or environmental sensitivities of the wider urban populace. The 
value of Dovey’s approach is that it complicates the matter of symbolic 
agency, demonstrating how the simple inscription of denotative mean- 
ing must be mediated by the parameters of architectural convention 
and the artistic ambitions of the designer; but the stumbling blocks 
inherent in applied architectural theory remain. The key concepts in 
Dovey’s method of spatial investigation, namely ‘power’ (or the ability 
to control the behaviour of other people) and ‘authority’ (the institu- 
tional concentration of power), assume a curiously insidious character 
whose apparently exploitative intent cannot always be convincingly 
documented by empirical, viewer-response means.'? And again, the reli- 
ance on the theoretical clouds the potentially plausible suggestion that 
power, and its institutionalisation in the mechanisms of authority, is 
neither monolithic nor abstract, but multifaceted, as well as a potential 
source of moral energy, whatever the ideological load of its architectural 
representation.”° 

Dublin’s historical fabric has not been immune to the research agen- 
das mapped here. The findings, however, are subject to highly sche- 
matised frameworks and lack an extensive empirical base. Yvonne 
Whelan’s Reinventing modern Dublin: streetscape, iconography and the 
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politics of identity (2003), a highly original piece of Irish cultural geog- 
raphy concentrating on the evolution of Dublin’s iconography before 
and after national independence, is an isolated semiology of an Irish 
city, but its brief treatment of the 1700s describes the statues and public 
buildings of Georgian Dublin as propaganda tools designed to remind 
the seditious of who was in charge.”! The issues of agency, impetus, and 
changes in iconographic meaning (aside from the disdain — and the 
nocturnal violence - that British-themed public monuments endured 
in the ‘postcolonial’ state) are quickly passed over. Andrew Kincaid’s 
far cruder take on ‘postcolonial’ Dublin, applying Antonio Gramsci’s 
theories of dominance to the topic of centrally-administered urban 
improvement, arrives at comparable conclusions.?” 

Moving away from the geographical, Irish art history, a very conserva- 
tive field, is rarely affected by colonial paradigms, and the publications 
that adopt them are simplistic in their historical grasp and ultimately 
unpersuasive. Whereas Fintan Cullen’s Visualising Ireland aggressively 
seeks out evidence of colonial anxiety in eighteenth-century portrait- 
ure and landscape painting,?? a monograph on the decorative arts 
in Hanoverian Britain and Ireland declares that eighteenth-century 
Dublin was essentially ‘an England where the Reformation never quite 
happened’, populated by a ‘Protestant Herrenvolk’ responsible for an 
‘increasingly sophisticated city’, 


where (...) rents could be spent, not only on high living (...) but 
on prestige projects of architecture, charity and education: anything 
which would assert the national identity of that artificial and basi- 
cally insecure inner nation of the religious élite.?4 


The internal variety of Protestant Ireland, extensively fleshed out by 
Toby Barnard, Sean Connolly, David Dickson, and Raymond Gillespie, 
is thus lost in a narrative shaped by the assumption that Irish architec- 
ture and visual culture can be comprehensively explained as a func- 
tion of socio-religious enmity. In the sections below, which review the 
period and the place, a more reasonable slant is proposed.”° 


II. Dublin, 1660-1760 


Despite the temptation to make rash assumptions about the civil divi- 
sions of early-modern Irish society and the supposed homogeneity of its 
Protestant components, it has never been seriously doubted that Ireland 
was a country whose built environment (especially in Dublin) was 
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moulded by anglicised elites. Following the defeat of Catholic insur- 
gency and the consolidation of a Protestant (and wholly Anglican) body 
politic, first in the civil wars of the 1640s and again in 1689-91, Dublin 
was confirmed as an administrative, political, and economic capital, 
and accommodated a set of public bodies and social groups defined by 
their adherence to, and willingness to defend, the established church 
and the English (later British) monarchy. Civic institutions, like the 
corporation of Dublin and the trade and craft guilds, were Protestant 
strongholds, and almost all of the private entrepreneurs who developed 
the urban estates were Protestant in their orientation. If it is possible to 
write about Dublin’s symbols of authority, the institutions of Protestant 
Dublin must be broached. Dublin’s iconography, though stylistically 
European in its rendering, was — at least at the level of basic agency — a 
Protestant creation. 

While Barnard, Dickson, Gillespie, and Hill have done a good deal 
to reconstruct the mentalités of Ireland’s and Dublin’s Protestants, 
the secondary sources for the urban and architectural endeavours of 
the latter are abundant, and provide an almost complete picture of 
the city’s appearance during its transition from a tatty English out- 
post in the 1600s to a set-piece Georgian capital. Nuala Burke’s cel- 
ebrated Ph.D. thesis on the city’s development charts urban growth 
and infrastructural change in extreme detail and remains the stand- 
ard reference work. However, most of the valuable modern research — 
usually found in periodicals such as the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland and the Bulletin of the Irish Georgian Society — can 
be classified as formalist architectural history, which treats principally 
of building chronology, reflecting only momentarily on questions of 
meaning. Excluding the highly textured work of David Dickson and 
Edward McParland, the book-length overviews that consider both 
the formal and the contextual (for instance, Maurice Craig’s Dublin, 
1660-1860) rely on anecdote.?” Nonetheless, what all of the surveys 
agree upon is that the Restoration, where the narrative of this book 
commences, was a decisive juncture in the infrastructural and insti- 
tutional history of the city. Dublin grew exponentially between 1660 
and the middle of the eighteenth century, and the chief monumental 
structures erected in the opening part of the period — the Tholsel and 
the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham — were designed in a cosmopolitan 
dialect new to Ireland. In the modernisation of Irish architecture, the 
institutions of rule were the innovators: the Castle, a showcase of the 
quasi-regal ethos of the Restoration lords lieutenant, was envisioned 
as a Baroque palace on a par with Whitehall, and the city’s churches, 
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tended to by ambitious vestries, owed more to contemporary London 
than local example. 

Progress in the domestic sector was equally precocious and just as 
dependent on a small number of entrepreneurs. City landowners, 
mostly with a stake in political life, applied systems of regularity and 
symmetry to the plans of their residential suburbs. The developmental 
precedents of the eighteenth century, itself far better covered in the 
secondary literature, were set. So, too, were the agencies of infrastruc- 
tural development. In the new century, the municipal corporation, the 
Church of Ireland, the private urban estates, and the viceroyalty (now 
encumbered by a system of parliamentary governance) remained the 
key builders. 

What strikes most forcibly about post-Restoration Dublin is the pace 
of its expansion. Louis Cullen describes the city’s swelling as ‘astonish- 
ing’ and proposes that the capital bears comparison with continental 
cities of similar scale, such as the North Sea ports.” In the same way, 
Connolly views Dublin’s enlargement as something best understood 
against an international backdrop, citing the fact that its population 
in 1744 made it the eleventh largest city in Europe. The demographic 
estimates are certainly instructive: the hearth tax returns indicate that 
the early Restoration city had a population of about 40,000, about twice 
what it had been in 1600, but still only a fraction of that of London, 
Paris, or Vienna. This figure rose to 60,000 in 1700, making Dublin 
almost as populous as Amsterdam.?? 

As is frequently pointed out, there were several causes for the 
increase. Dublin contained the seat of government (cemented in 1672 
by the abolition of the provincial presidencies), the houses of parlia- 
ment, the higher law courts, and the country’s sole university. It was 
also the island’s premier trading centre, handling about 50 percent of 
customs receipts by 1700, comfortably displacing Drogheda as the main 
port on the eastern seaboard. Finally, internal migration climbed when 
the commercialisation of the eighteenth-century agricultural economy 
attracted the rural poor to the capital in search of work.*° 

The city’s population growth naturally had physical manifestation. 
By the time Charles Brooking surveyed it in 1728, the walled medi- 
eval town was ensconced by suburbs. Growth had seeped over the River 
Liffey to its north bank, and was integrated in plan with the older sub- 
urban settlement of Oxmantown. Alongside the residential develop- 
ments, the terrains of the official city were incrementally improved. 
The viceroyalty persisted in building at the Castle and at its semi-rural 
demesne at the Phoenix Park, and Irish MPs, now a prime legislative 
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force, if never a totally submissive one, re-housed themselves in a struc- 
ture then considered one of the finest in Europe. The city’s churches, 
erected or re-erected at the behest of William King, an exceptionally 
industrious metropolitan, appeared in enduring architectural guise. In 
1762, a Dubliner boasted that his birthplace has ‘risen in little more 
than a century and a half from the lowest ebb of wretchedness and con- 
tempt to almost the summit of elegance....’9! 

The break-off of Dublin’s renaissance — and the coverage of this 
book - is hazy, but can be approximated. There is evidence, unearthed 
by Dickson, to suggest that rates of population growth tapered off 
from the middle of the eighteenth century. Yet, as confirmed by the 
abstracted titles to property in the Registry of Deeds, building contin- 
ued at an artificially high pace, with landlords pushing their holdings 
further and further away from the core of the old mercantile city. 
Of the monumental interventions, the most notable were the Royal 
Exchange of 1769-79 and James Gandon’s Custom House, constructed 
from 1781 to 1791. 

There were two major differences between the Dublin of c.1700-70 
and the postcard ‘Georgian’ city. The first was qualitative. As in Berlin 
and Paris, both directly administered by central government, Dublin’s 
architecture and planning in the later eighteenth century took their 
cues from a novel stylistic idiom, originating in France and north- 
ern Italy: neoclassicism.** This, characterised by abstract bareness and 
antiquarian allusions, made older, bittier styles seem unlettered and 
finicky. Whereas Thomas Cooley’s Royal Exchange has an arresting 
starkness, the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham and the Tholsel, with 
their tack-on heraldic ornaments, looked naive by comparison. The 
street network, steadily reordered on neoclassical principles by the 
Wide Streets Commission after 1757, was now sutured by elongated 
axes arranged so that they terminated in public buildings. In the 
Dublin of the Stuart lords lieutenant and their successors in the reigns 
of George I and George II, overarching streetscape improvement was 
never more than a vague aspiration, and attempts at axial planning 
were isolated. 

The second factor differentiating the later period from the earlier 
was political culture. By 1770, the obsequious world of the duke of 
Ormond, viceroy in 1662-9 and 1677-85, would have been recognis- 
able only in some of the more arcane features of its ceremonial. In the 
eighteenth century, political awareness, cultivated by print, descended 
the social pyramid. Protesting crowds, literate in politics of more than 
purely local importance, agglutinated frequently, arousing government 
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paranoia about French military conspiracy.?* Moreover, at the summit 
of political life, government style changed drastically. The ability of 
the executive to rule depended increasingly on negotiated partnerships 
with elected public representatives, which in turn generated a culture of 
opposition. The distinction between the ‘English’ and the ‘Irish’ (that 
is, Anglo-Irish) interests had crystallised by the controversial lieuten- 
ancy of Viscount Townshend in 1767-72, and the parliamentary polit- 
ics of the remaining decades of the century, influenced by the costs of 
Britain’s wars, led to disputes about the country’s constitutional stand- 
ing. As Murray Fraser has argued, this effected how official architecture 
was commissioned. Lacking money and adequate autonomy, the trad- 
itional City fathers declined as architectural patrons. More pertinently, 
the viceroyalty was no longer in a position to act independently of the 
legislature. The building of the Custom House and the Royal Exchange, 
each litigious, came about following contention and resulted in the 
alienation of one or more of the interested parties.*# 

With its generous ordonnance of official architecture, Dublin’s suit- 
ability as a subject of iconographical analysis is patent. Within Ireland, 
its validity is incontestable, and goes well beyond constitutional status 
as set out in legal documents and city charters. In large conurbations, 
the audiences for representational culture could display a more inter- 
esting mix of responses than the inhabitants of smaller towns, where 
social structures were more clear-cut, and the incidence of urban adorn- 
ment less.*> Additionally, large cities aid the study of urban iconography 
for the rather prosaic reason that a better selection of documentary evi- 
dence is likely to survive. In orthodox iconographic enquiry, aiming at 
a synthetic view of symbolic meaning by merging the denotations of 
basic, easily identifiable symbols with the local contexts that affected 
their reception, ample written sources of local relevance are a funda- 
mental demand. Thankfully, Dublin’s city corporation, once responsible 
for the administration of an area of several square miles, has the fullest 
municipal archive in the country. The Irish state papers at the National 
Archives in London and the correspondence sets relating to particu- 
lar lords lieutenant both narrate and elucidate the motives underlying 
viceregal protocol. Other documents, including leases, rentals, guild 
records, church registers, and vestry minutes, are copious enough to 
compensate for gaps in the alternative sources. One underused type of 
source pressed into service in this book is verse, which as Tom Dunne, 
Eamonn O Ciardha, and Breandan O Buachalla have asserted, can pro- 
vide a window into social and political attitudes otherwise seldom com- 
mitted to paper.*° 
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Most of the sources germane to Dublin’s iconography originate in 
specific organizations or institutions, and it is around these that the 
book is structured. Chapter 1 introduces the topographical ties and rep- 
resentational strategies of Dublin’s most powerful iconographic authors, 
the city corporation and the viceroyalty. The ideological freight of the 
Tholsel, the Castle, the Royal Hospital, and a constellation of lesser 
structures, is identified and evaluated. Chapter 2 considers the sym- 
bolic thrust of ecclesiastical buildings, and besides a number of case 
studies, brings the narrative into the eighteenth century by examining 
the church architecture associated with the episcopate of William King 
in 1703-29. Outdoor statuary, perhaps the most explicitly symbolic 
component of the urban terrain, is examined in Chapter 3, which con- 
centrates on the city’s equestrian statues of William III (1701), George 
I (1722). and George II (1758). Chapter 4 turns again to the viceregal 
court, and suggests how developments in political culture coloured the 
meanings of the capital’s buildings of government. In Chapter 5, the 
final section, attention shifts to the privately-owned accommodation of 
Dublin’s politically-active elites, and it argues that the domestic archi- 
tecture of the era generated a visible geography of social level. 

Although the chronological scope of these chapters is set over a longue 
durée, a common thread emerges. Dublin’s symbolic topographies, it 
shall be shown, were less a harmonised ‘given’ than the product of a 
multitude of locally-orientated interest groups. Only by breaking the city 
into its institutional parts can its iconography be properly understood. 


1 


Court and City in Restoration 
Dublin 


King Charles II’s Ireland is no longer a gaping cavity in the second- 
ary literature. The politics and socio-economic developments of the era 
have been anatomised in a range of theses and monographs, and are the 
subject of a recent essay collection.! But coverage is still unsystematic. 
Excepting work by Toby Barnard (on commodities),? Jane Fenlon (on 
aristocratic patronage of the visual arts),> Raymond Gillespie (on the 
book),* Nuala Burke (on urban growth), and Rolf Loeber and Edward 
McParland (on architecture),° few have investigated the material foot- 
prints of the period which, as the sources show, left their strongest 
impressions on the capital.° A letter from the philosopher William 
Molyneux to his brother in 1684 illustrates the changes. Molyneux’s 
younger sibling, studying in the Netherlands, is told that ‘we are come 
to fine things here in Dublin, and you would wonder how our city 
increases sensibly in fair buildings, great trade, and splendour in all 
things, — in furniture, coaches, civility and housekeeping’.” With the 
economic stabilisation of the 1670s and immigration from Britain and 
the rural hinterland, a market for non-staple goods sprouted; simultane- 
ously, fresh architectural styles, European in origin, spread to the city’s 
residential and public spaces.® 

However, the cultural life of the official, Protestant city had a dimen- 
sion that cannot be evaluated in narrowly formalistic or quantitative 
terms. The representational forms harnessed by the municipality and 
the viceregal court, Dublin’s principal institutional authorities, gave 
ideological thrust to the symbols and spaces of the city’s streetscape. 
Civic and state ritual celebrated what its proponents optimistically por- 
trayed as an epoch of harmony, Protestant unity and the resuscitation 
of the proper order in government and society. 
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Architecture would come, but showy spectacle, commensurate with 
political events, began at the outset of the reign. On 14 May 1660, 
when Charles II was declared king, the mayor and aldermen, the city’s 
senior magistrates, supplicated to the commissioners of Ireland’s proto- 
parliament, the General Convention, at Damas Gate, a portal con- 
necting the extramural suburb of Dame Street to the core of the old 
walled city. The procession was led by the lords justices, each of whom 
had helped engineer the fall of the Commonwealth. The proceedings 
drafted by the Ulster King of Arms, the officer responsible for state cer- 
emonial, mentions that the entire group, mounted on horseback and 
accompanied by ‘six trumpets and six drums’, was to ride to the city’s 
principal civic landmarks - the Tholsel and Cornmarket - to hear the 
proclamation of the sovereign. The final stop was the Castle, the cen- 
tre of government administration and the primary viceregal residence 
where, after another oration, there would be ‘three joyfull acclamations 
of the people which are due from them upon so happy an occasion’? 
The same protocols were observed following the king’s coronation a 
year later, with the addition of a service for the government and cor- 
poration in Christ Church Cathedral, followed by a feast at the Castle. 
Outside, the lesser fry had to make do with ‘bells ringing, guns roaring, 
trumpets sounding’, and the city fathers catered to their enthusiasm by 
running free wine from temporary fountains.!° 

There was some local precedent for the rites, insofar as Renaissance 
Dublin had had a tradition of formalised civic oratory and ritualised 
entries for the crown’s deputies, though the evidence for what hap- 
pened at royal proclamations and coronation celebrations before 1660 
is nugatory.!! More important is the fact that the political leaders of the 
city stuck to conventions of aulic display that could be found in numer- 
ous European settings. A valuable survey of continental public ritual by 
Juliusz ChroSciki posits that early-modern ceremonial space is 


an area in which a ruler presents himself to his people; the hierarchy 
of his court is revealed; and the power of the state is demonstrated. 
In such a space, the ‘people’s love’ for the ruler must be visibly man- 
ifested, and his military triumphs celebrated and gratitude for all 
privileges received by towns, families, and individual dignitaries 
should be expressed.'” 


Of course, King Charles had to deputise in Ireland and in 1660-1 did not 
exactly have many military victories to commemorate. Demonstrations 
of gratitude by the corporation would also have to wait. But allowing for 
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these absences, the characterisation fits the context. The lords justices, 
standing in for an as-yet unassigned lord lieutenant, took precedence 
in the parade, corresponding to their senior place in the structure of 
government. The commissioners of the Convention and the aldermen, 
lined up behind them, occupied a visibly lower rung. And the expres- 
sion of the ‘people’s love’ was the preferred way of rounding off pro- 
ceedings: a sense of crowd participation may have given the impression 
(correctly, as it turned out) that the political leaders of the Irish capital 
were for the most part preaching to the converted.!% 

ChroSciki describes how the physical environment could be knitted 
into the symbolic freight of public ceremony. Choice of landmarks was 
calculated to articulate authority. By converging at town gates, the par- 
ticipants in the Dublin ritual appeared to ‘take possession’ of the insti- 
tutions that were represented by particular topographical features.“ 
Damas Gate was a conduit to the government quarter; and so, by passing 
through it, the lords justices, having displaced the republican regime, 
made, on the king’s behalf, claim to what lay beyond. Public ritual and 
its physical surroundings gave symbolic purpose to one other. 

In seventeenth-century discourse, the ideal ceremonial city was also 
a designed, architecturally distinguished city.!° However, in late Stuart 
Dublin, the relationship between space and ceremony was very asym- 
metrical. The grandeur of court uniforms and embroidered horse trap- 
pings was not reciprocated in the built environment. The monumental 
landscape, a bequest of the later middle ages, might have been appro- 
priate for a fortified plantation in a hostile setting, but now, though 
a central administrative hub of the Stuart realms, it had few of the 
features — like grand architecture, statues, heraldic decorations, and a 
symmetrical street network — that had imposed symbolic depth upon 
the thoroughfares of contemporary Paris and Madrid. Accordingly, the 
creaking guildhalls and workshops, concentrated inside the walled area 
on the south bank of the river Liffey, frequently attracted criticism. The 
old city’s centrepiece, the Castle, was dismissed by the earl of Essex, 
lord lieutenant in 1672-7, as ‘one of ye most incommodious dwellings 
that I ever came in’.!° But this dismal situation was remedied in incre- 
ments that suggested an urge to improve. The Dublin enthusiastically 
described by William Molyneux would be portrayed to English readers 
as ‘a very Noble City’ that had put its ramshackle quasi-colonial heritage 
behind it.!” Official architecture, in reality as well as representation, 
achieved a new stylistic cosmopolitanism and iconographical nuance. 
Stately ritual, whose physical fulcrums were renewed, set the represen- 
tational protocols for the eighteenth century. Then, as before, the most 
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prominent agencies of symbolic display were the corporation and the 
viceroyalty, bodies differing in their remits of authority but sharing a 
commitment to the development and perpetuation of their respective — 
and, at times, competing — iconographies. 

Since it was the viceroyalty that occupied the apex of the political 
pyramid, and since it was same institution that took responsibility for 
many of the architectural and streetscape initiatives of the Restoration 
period, its objectives and achievements shall be surveyed first. The 
efforts of the municipality will then follow. 


I. The courtly capital and the iconography of state 


The symbolic landscape created by the Stuart lords lieutenant hinged 
around a single dominant theme: the monarchy. Family pride and mili- 
tary prowess were the subordinate concerns. However, before examining 
specific iconographical devices, the viceregal office needs elucidation. 
As Hiram Morgan puts it, the crown’s deputy was ‘an important cog in 
the workings of a European kingdom’, which consisted of one of three 
states under a common monarch.'* It was through the lord lieutenant, 
sometimes simply known as the chief governor, and before 1660 usually 
referred to as the lord deputy, that royal policy was implemented and 
Irish business communicated to Whitehall. Because the incumbent had 
to maintain a presence in both courts, political reliability and a strong 
following both among local elites and the London world were essential 
criteria for the position. 

James Butler, the twelfth earl and first duke of Ormond, met all of 
the conditions to satisfactory if varying degrees, and his appointment, 
in happier circumstances than before, followed in 1662. Although a 
pitiable royalist commander and negotiator in the Confederate wars, 
not to mention a hate-figure for contemporaries who were denied the 
largesse they felt they had earned in the service of the crown, Ormond, 
discreetly tolerant in his religious outlook, embodied the kind of mod- 
eration that helped Anglo-Irish grandees to survive in a new, more prag- 
matic political world.'° 

Whatever about his wartime failings, Ormond’s strongest asset, as 
far as the king was concerned, was his apparently undiluted loyalty 
to the Stuart monarchy. This, Ormond himself claimed (not without 
some whitewashing), had long been his dynasty’s heritage. A bundle 
of autobiographical scraps indicate that the duke saw attachment to 
the English crown as the central function of his kin’s existence, and 
the notes talk at length about ‘the constant loyalty of my forefathers’, 
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and the duke’s own ‘faithful, constant, and eminent service performed 
towards our ffather [Charles I] of blessed memory’, with all services 
being undertaken with ‘honor, duty and conscience, without the least 
pause or hesitation’.?° The earl of Clarendon, by then in exile, repeated 
the official line when he described Ormond as a ‘person of the great- 
est quality, estate, and reputation, who had frankly engaged his per- 
son and his fortune in the king’s service from the first hour of the 
troubles...’.21 

Ormond, as Ireland’s most senior peer and a regular plenipoten- 
tiary at Whitehall and Windsor, understood that material display was 
one of the lord lieutenant’s obligations. Following the example of the 
less astute Sir Thomas Wentworth, lord deputy in 1632-41, Ormond 
disgorged money in a manner that fitted into an aristocratic ethos 
of extravagance, but with didactic purpose in mind. Jane Fenlon and 
Toby Barnard have charted his prodigious acquisition of paintings and 
objects d’art, noting how Ormond - in this case setting himself apart 
from Wentworth, who had neither local dynastic connections nor, des- 
pite some efforts, an inhabitable country residence in Ireland — blurred 
the distinction between government and family spheres by populating 
state residences with his own furnishings, creating a synonymy between 
the official world of Dublin and his hereditary fiefdoms at Kilkenny 
Castle, Clonmel, Dunmore, and Carrick-on-Suir.2” Yet as mentioned, 
extravagant spending was not purely about self-indulgence, especially 
since there is no evidence to suggest that Ormond’s personal tastes were 
anything more than conventional for a magnate of his stature. He made 
clear his goal in a well-known statement, issued to the earl of Arran, 
a younger son charged with the role of viceregal deputy in 1684: ‘it is 
of importance to keep up the splendour of government’.2? When the 
Butlers undertook public responsibilities, family resources became part 
of the state’s symbolic toolbox. Grandeur, as much a burden on the 
family account books as on the English treasury, was a facet of rulership 
that Ormond, well-travelled and politically astute, fully deployed. 

Central to Ormond’s representational strategies in the 1660s was the 
vision of an Ireland that had been returned to the Stuart Elysium fol- 
lowing the interlude of war and Cromwellian tyranny, a theme which 
Hannah Smith and Carolyn Edie have detected in the literature and 
visual culture surrounding the Restoration in England.”4 Late in 1661, 
Ormond told the lords justices that he would do his best to settle the 
country ‘in the ways leading to peace, plenty and happiness’, consign- 
ing the preceding decades of uncertainty to history.?> Sir John Temple, 
the author of an exaggerated account of the Irish rebellion of 1641, 
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informed his superior that because of Ormond ’s ‘great experience of the 
infidelity & treachery of this [Irish, Catholic] people’, it is reassuring 
that ‘he has been pleased to take up [the government] for the advance- 
ment of the English interest, the peace & settlement of this poor dis- 
tracted kingdom’.”6 Others, fishing for viceregal patronage, adopted a 
more pompous phraseology. The provost and fellows of Trinity College 
notified the lord lieutenant that his arrival in Ireland would bring the 
‘muses’ back to their recently vacated Parnassus.?’ Poetasters stuck 
to the same line. A manuscript verse, dating to 1662 and addressed 
‘To his Grace James Duke of Ormond Lord Lieutenant of Ireland &c 
upon his returne to this Kingdom and Government’, promises the 
dedicatee that 


Your presence makes this long affected Isle 

See fortune once again upon her smile 

And feel the dawning of a better day 

Reviveing warmth through all her parts display.”® 


It would take time for the recuperative theme to influence viceregal 
ceremonial. The ritual marking Ormond’s return to Dublin in 1662 
adhered to the logistically straightforward example set by Wentworth. 
The lord lieutenant was met outside the city by a brace of nobility and 
gentry and a troop of guards, and then processed to the presence cham- 
ber of the Castle to receive the sword of state.2? Ormond’s second great 
civic entry, on 17 October 1665, was an altogether more elaborate affair, 
and its use of pageantry suggests the influence of Wentworth, who had 
been welcomed to Limerick in 1637 by a temporary triumphal arch 
(a common feature of European civic ritual), actors costumed as classi- 
cal deities, and a mechanical device that depicted Wentworth’s virtues 
as the orbits of the solar system.*° According to Robert Leigh, a witness 
to the event, the Dublin schedule of 1665 featured a wine fountain and 
‘Three pageons (...) in convenient places’.*! The pageants, which have 
been investigated by Raymond Gillpesie, may have been designed by 
the Master of the Revels in Ireland, John Ogilby, who had earlier served 
Lord Deputy Wentworth in the 1630s and had more recently planned 
the street ceremonies in London and Westminster for the coronation 
of Charles II, drawing up the iconography for a set of triumphal arches 
decorated with images of Commonwealth anarchy in extremis and the 
resuscitation of law, order and affluence.*? 

The Dublin scheme was more basic but carried similar meanings. The 
opening performance, taking place on a timber stage in front of the 
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Tholsel, depicted Ceres and four virgins beneath a canopy. Dubliners, 
this implied, could look forward to better times: Ceres, the god of fertil- 
ity, portended growth and prosperity. Vulcan, the maker of Zeus’s thun- 
derbolts, occupied the next scaffold on Castle Street, running along 
the perimeter of the viceregal citadel. The denotation was obvious. 
The regime’s worthies would rule with force where necessary. But lest 
the opening pageants set too grave a note, the final display at the Castle 
gate on Cork Hill consisted of Bacchus and a handful of ‘good fellows’, 
all drunk, implying that conviviality is a characteristic of a confident 
populace which enjoys the protection of an omnipotent yet essentially 
benevolent governor.*? 

Street processions are transient. The most prominent and enduring 
iconographical excursions of the Restoration viceroyalty were in the 
physical environment. The architectural patronage of Ormond has long 
interested historians, and generous claims have been made for the effect 
of his interventions on the late seventeenth-century city. It was Maurice 
Craig’s much-cited Dublin, 1660-1860, published in 1952, which first 
asserted that Ormond had tried to erect a European ‘ceremonial capital’ 
in the place of the rickety medieval city.*4 J.C. Beckett, seeing Ormond 
as the archetype of the public-spirited Protestant gentleman that Beckett 
himself aspired to be, similarly concludes his popular biography with 
the contention that 


there is at least one lasting memorial of his concern for the welfare 
of his country: it was in his time and under his direction that the 
transformation of Dublin into the splendid city that it later became 
had its beginning. And no memorial could be more appropriate: for 
Ormond himself may fairly be regarded as a prototype of the Anglo- 
Irish nobility and gentry of the eighteenth century whose good 
taste made Dublin one of the most distinguished among the smaller 
capital cities of Europe.*> 


These epistles mislead. The major estate owners, discussed in the last 
chapter of this book, proved to be builders of more enduring import- 
ance than the chief governors. Additionally, the findings presented 
earlier in this chapter should make it clear that any statement about 
how and why the lords lieutenant set out to improve Dublin’s physical 
infrastructure must be qualified by making reference to their personal 
and political priorities. As patrons, Ormond and his most important 
successor, the earl of Essex, placed primary emphasis on their pos- 
ition as surrogates of the sovereign, rather than whatever postures they 
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sometimes adopted as high-born philanthropists. The reality of their 
preoccupations is particularly apparent in the iconographic detailing 
of the structure at the very heart of the viceroyalty: the Castle. 

The Royal Castle of Dublin, an Anglo-Norman creation, was the sym- 
bolic centre of the regime. It was here that viceregal ceremonies con- 
verged and the lord lieutenant held court. But in 1662, as a piece of 
representational architecture, it had serious drawbacks. Trapped in the 
claustrophobia of the old town, only the crumbling thirteenth-century 
towers on the corners of the walls gave the ensemble any aura of monu- 
mentality.*° A survey prepared in 1673 shows that all of the buildings 
inside the Castle precincts looked inwards, and probably had minimal 
visual impact on the immediate locality (see Illustration 1).*” The sin- 
gle fixture that directly addressed the cityscape was a double-towered 
gateway penetrating the main boundary wall, completed in 1618.** This 
features in Charles Brooking’s engraved panorama of the Castle in 1728, 
sticking out like a pair of buttocks (see Illustration 2). Further topo- 
graphical imagery suggests that by about 1700, this aspect of the Castle, 
perched at the end of a narrow street (Cork Hill), was not much taller 
than some of the bigger residential and commercial buildings in the 
area. The rest of the main range, made up of blank walls — which, it was 
absurdly claimed, kept out the fresh air —- overlooked a ditch, used by city 
dwellers as a rubbish dump and encroached upon by private builders.*? 
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Illustration 1 ‘The ground plot of the Castle of Dublin’, 1673 (Staffordshire 
Record Office) 
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Illustration 2 The Castle, from Charles Brooking, A map of the city and suburbs of 
Dublin, London, 1728 (Dublin City Library and Archives) 


The Castle’s innards were messy.*° A collection of mismatched bar- 
racks, kitchens and stores abutted the boundary walls. An arcaded gal- 
lery, built by Lord Deputy Falkland in 1622-31, bisected the courtyard 
and looked towards the Tudor ‘great hall’, maintained before 1641 as 
the venue for the Irish parliament but since then used for storing muni- 
tions.*! Like Falkland’s gallery, it was gutted by fire in 1671 and demol- 
ished. (The perpetrator was said to be a mouse carrying a lit candle.) 
The state apartments stood at the back of the courtyard and were not 
arranged into a symmetrical composition until another blaze in 1684 
forced the government to commission new rooms to the design of 
William Robinson, Ireland’s first surveyor general.*? The corner towers 
facing Castle Street were pulled down and replaced by brick boxes.*4 
The fresh works were, externally, composed of stone arcades and an 
upper storey finished in red brick with tall sash windows. They were the 
Castle’s first proper injection of continental classicism. Their predeces- 
sors, modified by Ormond and added to by Essex, who had built a new 
dining room and a set of chambers in c.1672—6, were not apparently 
missed.** The earl of Arran, whose use of contained powder explosions 
had prevented the fire of 1684 from spreading to the city, seems to 
have reflected the consensus in his observation that ‘the King has lost 
nothing except six barrels of powder, and the worst Castle, in the worst 
situation in Christendom’.*° To the chagrin of some intolerant later 
governors, plans for the evacuation, sale or total reconstruction of the 
Castle, mooted in 1682 and reiterated in 1684, never materialised.*” 

The basic form of the Castle during the lieutenancies of Ormond 
and Essex had little explicit iconographic gist beyond its function 
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as the residence of the chief governor. The precise meanings, how- 
ever, lay in the details. In looking at these, it is apparent that the 
Castle’s symbolic thrust was bifurcated: it was both a fortress of the 
royal, English interest, decked out with the ‘utensils of war’, and a 
proto-embassy, a palace for the king’s deputy embellished with the 
insignia of state, and spiced with the lord lieutenants’ personal 
accoutrements. 

On the first matter, it is worth remembering that the security of 
the Castle had recently been threatened. The rebellion of 1641 began 
with an attempt to seize the Castle. In addition, the Restoration in 
Ireland had commenced in 1659 with a Castle coup, and as recently 
as 1663 Protestant extremists tried to capture it in order to trigger a 
republican counter-revolution.** The actual military worth of what 
was built can be exaggerated. The attempts of the lunatic fringe and 
fears of a Dutch assault in 1665-7 caused headaches about the city’s 
safety, but did not lead to a systematic refortification of the Castle. In 
1673, Essex proposed a vast citadel at Ringsend, overlooking Dublin 
Bay; Ormond, more realistically, preferred to focus on domestic intel- 
ligence whilst ensuring that provincial fortresses were equipped to 
deal with external attack.4? The martial dimension of the Castle 
was therefore token. According to Robert Ware, writing in 1678, the 
building has ‘strong, and higher raised walls’, and is also ‘furnished 
with great ordnances planted on the platforms of the severall towers’, 
with ‘a great piece of Artillerie, of a dreadfull aspect’ inside the main 
gate’.°° John Dunton, visiting Dublin in 1698, also mentioned ‘two 
brass field pieces’ looking directly at the entrance.*! A description of 
celebrations following the defeat of the Dutch in June 1665 suggests 
that the ‘Great guns’, discharged without cannon balls, were chiefly 
for ceremonial use.*? 

Furthermore, the army’s presence did not necessarily make the Castle 
especially fortress- or barrack-like. Although troops were billeted in 
large numbers, the most visible of them were not particularly soldierly 
in demeanour. The lord lieutenant’s liveried escort, known from their 
ceremonial weapon as the Battle Axe Guard, was set up in 1662 in imi- 
tation of the yeomen at the Tower of London (Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
a generation before, had had his own guard). The Dublin yeomanry 
was in practice a dumping-ground for men too old to serve in normal 
capacity.5? Ormond was adamant that they be lodged within reach of 
the viceroy, so that ‘the said may the better attend their duty to us’, 
which meant, in practice, the performance of state ritual.** To Essex, 
in the following decade, the Battle Axes failed to even approximate the 
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real thing: expecting well-groomed troopers in smart buff jackets, he 
was disappointed to find men wearing 


coates of different colours, and these so very coarse and ragged, as 
when I stir out it lookes as if I were rather attended by a company of 
bailiffs than a guard; I am sure this not for his Maties dignity yt his 
Lieut. whoever he bee in so ill an equipage...°° 


Only in 1689-90, with warfare on Irish soil, was the thorough mili- 
tarisation of the Castle seriously considered, when James II’s porten- 
tous deputy, the earl of Tyrconnell, feared an Anglo-Dutch seizure of 
the capital.*° But in the end, Castle and city were spared harassment. 
Earlier, it had been threatened with siege in the civil wars (Ormond 
chose to surrender it instead), narrowly escaped further trepidations by 
‘the dregs of Cromwell’s army’ (Ormond’s characteristic phrase), and — 
at particular stress points, such as paranoia about Papist uprising in 
1678 — seen a ban on Catholics.5’ Yet much to the frustration of the 
organisers of the Popish revanché, the Castle’s martial side had been 
reduced to a few functionally useless gestures. The ‘Crazy and ragged 
walls’, which, if rebuilt, might have been battered by Williamite mor- 
tars, were deemed beyond repair.** What really mattered was that the 
home of the crown’s chief servant signified where legitimate power lay. 
In a particularly telling episode, the ambitious and untrustworthy earl 
of Orrery, operating the Lord Presidency of Munster from his 65-hearth 
mansion at Charleville in north Cork, was ordered in 1672 to surrender 
all cannon on the grounds that his governorship was to be abolished.*? 
The lord lieutenant alone had the mandate to respond to danger with 
lethal aggression. 

Guns and uniformed guards invoke only one kind of authority. 
Those who entered the public rooms of Dublin Castle would have 
seen another aspect of the place. The Castle was, technically at least, 
Ireland’s Whitehall, a forum for courtly display on a level unrivalled by 
any other centre of influence in the kingdom. John Dunton claimed, 
with gentle exaggeration, that ‘the grandeur they live in here is not 
much inferior to what you see in London ...’ .6° Yet in iconographical 
terms, there were few external references to the non-military side of the 
viceroyalty. The Stuart arms were placed on the finial of a weathercock 
and carved or painted on the side of Essex’s new structures in the main 
court. The royal motif, depicted by Brooking, also featured above a rus- 
ticated doorcase that led from the courtyard to the state apartments 
(Illustration 2).°! 
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Through this was a compact and rambling but ornate palace. Ware’s 
unpublished history of Dublin and the survey of 1673 provide a useful 
spatial narrative. On entering, the spectator stood before a wide 
staircase, spanning one storey. At the far side of the landing was the 
Dining Room, rebuilt in the 1670s by Essex. An inventory of 1679 
indicates that the contents, mostly Ormond’s, were predominantly 
ornamental, listing Turkey-work carpets, chairs, gilded sconces and ‘a 
large landskipp over the Chimny’.®’ The Hall, a similar structure, was 
positioned between the landing and the medieval Bermingham tower 
to the west, and used for the ‘great feast[s]’ occasionally referred to 
in the state papers.** The first mention of anything specifically heral- 
dic, a ‘Canopie’ of state, is on the occasion of a knight being dubbed 
in 1700. 

Both of these rooms were close to the lord lieutenant’s presence 
chamber, the single most important space in the complex. It con- 
tained two velvet chairs trimmed in gold and silver braid, the duke’s 
embroidered with the king’s arms. The rest of the accoutrements con- 
veyed material splendour: gilt sconces provided additional light, and 
tapestries, probably transported from Kilkenny to Dublin, insulated 
the walls.°° A glimpse of the viceroy’s withdrawing chamber would 
have ended the tour for those granted an audience. The rest of the 
Castle was closed to all but members of the lord lieutenant’s immedi- 
ate household. Falkland’s gallery, which sliced across the centre of the 
yard, was apparently reserved for confidential business.” Permission 
to enter the latter is likely to have been tight for the added reason that 
a raised passage connected it to the viceroy’s private rooms, an oblong 
range oddly juxtaposed with one of the gate towers and the Castle’s 
coal bunker. 

Essex’s remark that it was a nuisance to live in such an amorphous set- 
ting is perhaps understandable.®* However, personal comfort and rich- 
ness of display were partly contingent on the viceroy’s spending power. 
A list of goods left in the Castle in 1677 shows that Essex had more 
limited resources and less inclination to flatter than Ormond, who, as 
Toby Barnard has established, also had a keener sense of aristocratic 
entitlement.® Jane Fenlon cites an interesting example of expenditure 
which underlines the contrast between the two. Lady Ormond’s seat 
in the Castle chapel consisted of ‘cane bottome Chayres’, ‘hu[n]g with 
red Serge fower [flooring] [and] One elbow Chayre of Crimson’, plus 
‘Six damaske Cushions, one long damaske Cushion[,] One persia[n] 
Carpett[,] Two Curtaine[s] of Crimson Taffety containeing three 
breadths and a halfe three yeards deepe [on] two Curtaine Rodds’. 
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The duke’s bench was trimmed with ‘Silver and Gould fringe’. The 
Essexes, on the other hand, settled for humbler fare: the countess wor- 
shipped on a seat with ‘hangings and flowering [flooring] of cloath’ and 
curtains of ‘grey Kyderminster’, a mixture duller in its effects.” 

Money, of course, was not the whole explanation. Essex’s objective, 
as he told his brother, was to uphold the crown’s dignity, not that of 
his own dynasty; superfluous expenditure was an abuse of office.”! 
Ormond, a royal favourite who had experienced leisurely exile in Europe 
and who had tuned his political skills at Whitehall, thought otherwise: 
smart display, crediting both king and courtier, was the natural accom- 
paniment to effective, respectable leadership. In spite of the practical 
constraints, it was this attitude, rather than viceregal parsimony, that 
shaped the late Stuart Castle. Its ambivalent structural condition and 
cramped location were flagged as annoyances, but as a result of years of 
honing, it emerged as both a symbolic fortress of the Protestant nation 
and - contrastingly — a palace for a prince of the nobility entrusted with 
the king’s affairs. It was the penultimate destination in the street cere- 
monies that dragged it, however momentarily, into the iconographic 
web of the greater urban area. And for the discontented, equally much, 
it remained the main prize. Once it was taken, the regime itself — fig- 
uratively as well as literally - would be imperilled. But should a plot err, 
all else, it was assumed, would fall through: in the wake of the bungled 
republican revolt of 1663, Ormond told an army officer that ‘The design 
upon the Castle having failed, attempts upon other places will probably 
be laid aside’.’”? Conversely, Tyrconnell’s abandonment of the Castle in 
1690 might be regarded, with hindsight, as an admission that the cause 
of the Catholic resurgence was as good as lost. 

The Castle was not the only place of work and leisure for the chief 
governors. Although Ormond had qualms about the place and in 1665 
was given a plot from the corporation for the building of a ‘palace’ 
on Oxmantown Green, he never did acquire a permanent Dublin resi- 
dence.’ But it hardly mattered. The state owned a pair of alternatives, 
Chapelizod and Phoenix Houses, well away from the urbanised area. 
The former was built by a carpet-bagging English adventurer in the 
1620s, and stood about three kilometres to the west of the city. The 
state acquired it in 1663. It had four brick ranges around a court, prob- 
ably resembling quadrangular English country houses such as Knole.”4 
Ormond and Essex decamped regularly, but repairs were frequent and 
opinions on the dwelling differed over time. A journal kept by the sec- 
retary of Lord Berkeley, viceroy in 1670-2, describes it as ‘very fine’ and 
‘in good repair’.”> In 1684, back in Ormond’s hands, treasury money 
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had to be requested for ‘additions’, the building being ‘so little as not 
to be for or convenient for the habitation of the Chief Governor even 
though he has been in residence’.”© Regrettably, any heraldic or epi- 
graphic detailing the house may have had evades the written record. 
Its connotative meanings, in all, are likely to have derived from its link 
with the viceroy. 

More is known of Phoenix House, also situated to the north of the 
river. Like Chapelizod, the domicile was a private property taken over 
by the government. During the Protectorate, Henry Cromwell built a 
new wing, matched by another range constructed, presumably by the 
lords justices, in 1661.7” At the request of Ormond, a portico designed 
by the incompetent William Dodson was fixed on the main approach. 
Berkeley’s journal states that ‘The House hath a noble prospect, looking 
(...) over the town to the sea, but the unfinished part is quite open to 
the sky and much decayed, and it will fall if course not be taken’.’ Essex, 
Berkeley’s successor, was more pleased with his retreat, and the only 
recorded problem had been when a demented old woman broke in and 
abused a servant.’® 

The lands surrounding the Phoenix, which obstructed westward 
growth of the city, had considerable though indirect symbolic gist. 
The early history of Phoenix Park (see Illustration 3), a vast tract of 
greenery and woods stocked with English deer, is colourful. In 1662 
Ormond secured the undeveloped lands around Phoenix House, which 
extended over the river as far as Kilmainham. In the same year, the area 
was declared a royal hunting ground, and dry-stone perimeter walls, 
the work of William Dodson and the cause of his shyster reputation, 
were constructed; for his fragile efforts, Dodson was allegedly lucky 
to escape severe punishment. Early in the 1670s, the park was saved 
from dismantlement when Essex pleaded with the king to prevent it 
being gifted to the countess of Castlemaine, the most rapacious of the 
royal mistresses.”? Essex argued for the park’s retention on the pretext 
that it had become a place of resort for the ‘Nobilitie and gentrie who 
come hither, as well as all ye citizens of the place’, provided nobody 
killed the game.®° For his efforts, Essex won Ormond’s - and poster- 
ity’s — appreciation.®! Had Castlemaine succeeded, Ormond observed, 
‘future Chief Governors would not have ground of the King’s to graze a 
horse on... .’®? But in this, the duke obfuscated. Phoenix Park was prized 
because, loaded with expensive English bucks, the most prestigious of 
the animals of the chase, it was a forum for a kind of socially exclusive 
pastime that expounded the lieutenancy’s ideals of quasi-royal aloof- 
ness and cultural refinement. 
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environs of Dublin, 1757 (Dublin City Library and Archives) 


The portion of Phoenix Park to the south of the Liffey was jettisoned 
in 1680 to make way for a building that Ormond could justifiably regard 
as his testimonial. Scholars usually draw attention to the Royal Hospital 
of King Charles II in Kilmainham (ee Illustration 4), opened to pen- 
sioners in 1684, because it is Ireland’s earliest example of architectural 
classicism on a monumental scale. However, Edward McParland has 
unmasked it as a discourse-loaded project in which the viceroy was the 
principal iconographic agent.®? The architect, an Ormond protégé, was 
the ubiquitous opportunist William Robinson. On top of the perceived 
need for a useable military infirmary, Robinson’s task at Kilmainham 
was to give his patron a monument that would enunciate the superlative 
position of the Butlers as Ireland’s ruling magnates and benefactors. 
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Illustration4 The Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, from 1680, by William Robinson 
(Photo: Robin Usher) 


Now encased in drab cement render, undoing its proper russet hue, 
the hospital is made up of four two-storey blocks wrapped around an 
arcuated courtyard originally fitted with benches for the soldiers.*4 
The institution’s first chronicler, Thomas Wilson, says that Robinson 
took the quadrangle of Libéral Bruant’s Les Invalides in Paris (1670-4) 
as his model, though the style of the Dublin building is less a speci- 
men of undiluted continental classicism than half-digested Anglo- 
French Baroque, rough and naive in its detailing.® In this respect, it 
anticipated Wren’s military hospice at Chelsea, which shares Robinson’s 
puerile approach to articulation and finish.*® Still, by Irish standards, 
Kilmainham Hospital, entirely freestanding and constructed on the 
edge of a plateau overlooking the Phoenix Park across the river, was 
undeniably exotic. It was quickly rated as the most admired piece of 
public architecture in Dublin. John Dunton considered it ‘a noble build- 
ing and [it] looks [more] like a palace than what it is ...’ .8” Before building 
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work ended, a government servant, Sir Francis Brewster, had argued 
that Trinity College, lumped with a Jacobean quadrangle to the east of 
the city, should swap premises with the hospital, which would make 
a ‘magnificent’ college.** (The proposition failed.) In 1687 it was sup- 
posed that Tyrconnell wanted to hold court there;*® Ormond may also 
have done so after the burning of the Castle.*° Finally, as a selection of 
drawings and prints published in the Irish Arts Review has suggested, 
the building attracted a spray of visitors and sketchers from the 1690s 
onwards.”! 

It is the earl of Granard, the Captain-General, who takes the credit 
for the idea of the hospital, but Ormond had had the decisive role in its 
planning. First, he convinced the king of the hospital’s necessity; sec- 
ond, he was a financial contributor (the rest of the money came from 
a tax on soldiers’ pay);?? and third, he chose the site, which belonged 
to the crown. Additionally, and as a result of his insistence, the Butlers 
were to have their connection with the hospital preserved in perpetuity. 
The charter stated that ‘James Duke of Ormond and such of the Heirs 
Males of the Body to whom the Dukedom of Ormond shall successively 
descend or come’ were to be governors for life.?? It now remains to be 
seen how all of this influenced the iconography of the building. An 
examination of its heraldic fixtures reveals that it makes generalised 
references to the army and the crown, whilst the representation of the 
lord lieutenant has a salience unusual even by Ormond’s standards. 

In the centre bay of the entrance front, at the end of the approach 
from St John’s Road, an aggressively modelled aedicule carries a painted 
timber tympanum with carvings of military junk, ranging from swords, 
shields, fasces and battle standards to flaming cannon and grenades (see 
Illustration 5). The style and content of the sculpture, excluding the mod- 
ern guns, is self-consciously antique. In another of the tympana, on a 
secondary front, a pair of eagles supports a banner of victory. Military 
adeptness is underscored. But while the hospital chapel, its ceiling orna- 
mented with willow-like handkerchiefs, was eventually dedicated to 
King Charles the Martyr, allusions to the monarchy are scanty.*4 The 
tympanum in the courtyard has palms and small interlaced Cs (refer- 
ring to Charles II), all surmounted by a crown. There is little other royal 
imagery. The hospital’s portraits of the Stuart kings and lords lieutenant, 
hung in the dining hall, were not commissioned until c.1693, five years 
after Ormond’s death, and the lord lieutenant had been unable to afford 
an equestrian statue of the king, based on the one at Windsor, for the 
courtyard.®> In contrast, Ormond’s symbolic presence was a specimen 
of iconographic logic and consistency. The garden front of the building, 
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with a pedimented and pilastered breakfront, supports an outsized relief 
sculpture of Ormond’s arms, topped by a ducal coronet and surrounded 
by a stylised lion’s mane knotted with floral attachments (see Illustration 
6). Despite the ‘royal’ cachet of the institution, the king’s insignia do not 
appear as a counterbalance. The first notice of them is in 1709, when 
surveyor general Thomas Burgh, Robinson’s successor, was asked to pre- 
pare estimates for ‘The pedimts of the House to be adorn’d with the 
Queens Armes with Suitable Trophies don in oyle Colours’.”° Before then, 
the grandest external face of the hospital memorialised the man who 
had brought the place into existence. Facing towards Phoenix Park and 
thereby commanding a prospect that had recently been fashioned by 
the lord lieutenant, the symbolic content of the building averred that 
the Butlers had cast a net of progress and civility over the physical and 
cultural landscapes of Dublin and Ireland. The Kilmainham building, far 
more than the Castle and its semi-rural outposts, encapsulated Ormond’s 
view of his place in the history and fortunes of the country. 

The Royal Hospital is where the iconographic legacy of the Restoration 
viceroys just about ceases. What remains - the Council Chamber and 
the Parliament House — had more limited symbolic force, though some 
things stand out. The Council Chamber was a sizeable town dwelling 





Illustration 5 The Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, martial tympanum (Photo: 
Robin Usher) 
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Illustration 6 The Royal Hospital Kilmainham, arms of the duke of Ormond 
(Photo: Robin Usher) 


constructed in the 1650s.°” John Dunton states that it was a ‘large 
house’ with a pair of timber steps leading up to the main door.*® The 
site backed onto Crane Lane, through which the building must have 
been entered before a secondary front was exposed with the opening of 
Essex Street, a wider thoroughfare, in 1674. In 1711 a fire destroyed the 
building. A petition by the Deputy Usher specifies that the building had 
a lobby and an office for official correspondence. The Privy Councillors 
met in an oblong room. The salvage included tapestries, a clock, books 
of statutes, and the king’s arms, which are likely to have been hung on 
the wall behind the viceroy’s seat.*? 

The Council Chamber was probably an imposing but plain structure. 
Its role in the construction of Dublin’s official iconography was nev- 
ertheless enhanced by adjacent topographical changes and intermit- 
tent courtly ritual. John Montague, drawing on a visitor’s description, 
has shown that its approach, along Essex Street, was flanked by colon- 
nades, which might be interpreted as either dressage for shop fronts, or 
an invocation of the ancient Forum, a common type of early-modern 
urban embellishment that has several English counterparts. The new 
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street terminated in a stone gate.!°° Ceremonially, the Council Chamber 
was used for the installation of the lords lieutenant. The lazy and inept 
Lord Robartes, governing for a few months between 1669 and 1670, was 
invested there as viceroy in September of 1669,'°! having been accom- 
panied from his landing point at Howth by troops of horse and ‘great 
numbers’ of coaches.!° Berkeley and Essex, his successors, followed 
comparable trajectories.1 

The Parliament House was further from the Castle than the Council 
Chamber. Its symbolic thrust was compromised by an unfavourable site 
and simultaneously boosted by the rites of state, although the paucity 
of the sources prevents solid interpretation. The building’s origins are 
described in Gilbert’s History of the city of Dublin. Completed by 1600, 
it was first intended as a hospital, but after a high turnover of owners, 
it passed to Sir Arthur Chichester, lord deputy in 1604-15. Subsequent 
tenants were mostly government figures. The house was taken on long- 
term lease by the crown in 1660 and used for sittings of parliament 
until the assembly, having voted a generous supply, was dissolved in 
1666.!°4 The location was inauspicious, standing at the eastern end of 
College Green, where residential and commercial buildings concealed 
the facade from the street.!°> To get inside, the pedestrian had to pass 
between two closely spaced guardhouses and walk along a narrow 
court. A plan of the building made in 1727, prior to their demolition, 
shows that the chambers for the Lords and the Commons sat to either 
side of a central corridor, which in turn led to a stable yard and gar- 
den (see Illustration 7). The internal arrangements of the chambers 
are unknown, but probably imitated the format of St Stephen’s Chapel 
in Westminster, with banks of seats placed against the walls on the 
longer sides of the rooms.!°° The evidence for how the viceroy and his 
train paraded to College Green for each session in 1661-66 is almost 
nonexistent, but having considered Ormond’s thoughts about the 
‘magnificence of government’, it is likely that his appearances at parlia- 
ment were accompanied by fanfare. At any rate, the destination itself, 
lacking a visible front, did not have much intrinsic value, and may 
perhaps be seen as an unwitting architectural statement about parlia- 
ment’s ancillary role in the governance of the realm. Once the king’s 
business was done, the members could go home and the building be let 
to a keeper.!°” Splendour belonged elsewhere. 

The Dublin of Ormond and Essex was clearly not a courtly capital 
on a par with Paris, Madrid or Vienna. In each of these cities, centralis- 
ing powers with large, disposable incomes created an iconography that 
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Illustration 7 ‘Parliament House in College Green, Anno’ 1727 (Private 
collection; photo: Irish Architectural Archive) 
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depicted the ruler or the executive as the altruistic heralds of political 
and social concord. The representational goals of the Irish viceroyalty 
were by no means dissimilar, but the character and achievement of the 
body differed from its Continental counterparts in two key respects. 
First, Dublin’s viceregal court was the inheritor of a poorly-maintained 
medieval setting in which the symbols and spaces of government were 
thinly concentrated and often perceived as unsatisfactory in their situ- 
ation and form. Power to spend, partially determined by the English 
treasury, was limited, ensuring that money generally had to go towards 
the re-embellishment of whatever already existed. This demanded vir- 
tuosity and imagination. Ormond, especially, succeeded in generating 
an aura of noble sumptuousness whilst ensuring that his kin’s name 
and honour would be permanently imprinted on the cityscape. The 
second factor that marks out Dublin as an atypical courtly city was its 
status as the capital of Ireland but a subordinate, provincial centre in 
the wider British archipelago. From Whitehall’s standpoint, Dublin was 
a conduit through which Ireland could be ruled; the lord lieutenant, 
at the nucleus of the administration and the city itself was, above all, 
a servant of the sovereign. True, Ormond’s arms rather than the king’s 
appeared on the principal facade of the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham, 
but in the nomenclature and iconography of most of the buildings 
within the remit of the executive, the symbols of the crown pervaded. 
Dublin might thus be compared with British and European cities of 
reduced constitutional status, of which there are at least two obvious 
examples. Edinburgh lost its resident king in 1603 (as did Dunfermline, 
Falkirk, Linlithgow and Stirling); the royal properties were nonetheless 
augmented, beginning with the Baroque rebuilding of Holyroodhouse 
in 1671-9, an architect-designed palace equipped with an arcaded court- 
yard, a throne room, and a gallery eventually hung with portraits of 
Scottish monarchs. James VII, then duke of York, held extravagant court 
at Holyroodhouse during the Exclusion Crisis.1°° (Edinburgh Castle, 
concurrently, was demoted to a barracks.)'©? Prague, reduced after 1618 
to a regional centre of the Holy Roman Empire, is another useful ana- 
logy. The administration of Bohemia was anchored in Hradéany Castle, 
which had the central European particularism of having a monastery 
and cathedral, as well as a palace. Still, its domineering urban pres- 
ence, multiple roles, and considerable geographical spread, making it 
more like the Kremlin than Dublin Castle, did not change the fact that 
Hradéany was really a regional hub." Back in Dublin, the late Stuart 
lords lieutenant implanted on their surroundings a set of visual signs 
that allowed for some expressive latitude but never really contradicted 
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the fact that the country, officially styled a kingdom, was managed on 
behalf of England. 

The other major institutional authority in the Irish capital, the cor- 
poration of Dublin, never explicitly challenged this view, but appraisal 
of its traditions and iconographic endeavours suggests that the imperial 
perspective was not necessarily shared by everybody. 


II. The civic sphere 


On a superficial level there is not much to choose between the symbolic 
lexicon of the capital’s civic elite and that of the viceroyalty. The Stuart 
insignia were added to the municipal regalia and City buildings, the 
most substantial of which — the Tholsel - stood only yards away from the 
Castle.!! From one perspective, the iconographic synonymy was fully 
appropriate: as the government saw it, Dublin Corporation was an arm 
of the state and, as such, had to implement the policies discussed in the 
Council Chamber. The attitude of the executive, which merits an aside, 
hardened in the critical middle years of the Restoration period, when 
the administrations of Lord Berkeley and the earl of Essex attempted 
to tighten executive control over the selection of municipal officers, in 
compliance with Charles II’s English policy."? Berkeley’s corrupt adju- 
tant, Sir Ellis Leighton, also the new City Recorder, summed up the 
perspective of the viceroyalty in his inaugural speech at the Tholsel in 
1672. ‘Corporations’, he began, ‘are creatures of monarchy; they have a 
particular obligation beyond other subjects at large to depend upon the 
monarchy and uphold it.’ The aldermen, as the ‘wisest’ and most senior 
of the City fathers 


ought to have no politick maximes of their own, no headiness, no 
restlessness, but leaving affaires of state of the first magnitude to the 
piety and prudence of the Prince. They ought nimbly and readily to 
obey all the motions of his hand... 


The speech ended with blackmail. Dublin’s record as a bulwark of faith- 
fulness to the crown must not, Leighton asserts, be undermined by a 
minority of charter-obsessed zealots, since ‘the character, humour and 
passion of this City seems to be loyalty’; and loyal subjects, it follows, 
do not challenge the king’s deputies. 

Yet while no municipal official was likely to disagree that the City had 
numerous obligations to the monarchy, Leighton’s missive was inter- 
preted as a guarded attack on Dublin’s heritage of civic independence. 
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Shortly after, Essex’s ‘New Rules’, issued in July of 1673, would confirm 
for good that the lord lieutenant and Privy Council had the power to 
interfere in City affairs, thus removing any ambiguity from the con- 
test. The practical effect was that, for a while, the viceroy could rely 
on a group of placemen to ensure that the entire corporation did not 
begin to agitate for the rescinding of the invasive regulations, but he 
was unable to prevent members of the City commons —- made up of 
guild representatives and former sheriffs — from drafting petitions that 
waxed neurotic about the threat the Rules posed to the City’s autonomy 
and its venerable customs and protocols.1!4 

The protesters’ talk of civic independence was not merely good rheto- 
ric from urban Protestants anxious that the viceroy might reject their 
choice of officials and foist a Papist lord mayor (or Papist recorder, like 
Sir Ellis Leighton) on them; it was also an expression of the core tenets 
of a political orientation, feudal in origin, which is usually categorised 
as ‘corporatist’ ideology. Early-modern corporatism, as Jacqueline Hill 
explains in her study of Dublin civic politics, 


was a view of the polity as made up not of individuals but of ‘orders’ 
or associations, oath-bound bodies differentiated by function or call- 
ing, including guilds, corporations, colleges and estates, each with 
distinctive rights and privileges. 


As an institution or ‘order’ of civil society, the City of Dublin - in com- 
mon with municipal corporations throughout Britain and Ireland - 
corresponded to the nascent ‘middling’ ranks (or ‘pseudo-gentry’), 
its activities comprising the promotion and regulation of local trade 
and the defence of mercantile interests. Simultaneously, the City was 
structured as a microcosm of the realm, viewing itself as a state within 
a state. The lord mayor represented the ‘monarchical’ element of the 
mixed constitution. The Aldermanic Board, a self-electing oligarchy of 
25 officials who sat in a separate chamber to the City commons, filled 
the position of the aristocracy. The corporation’s ‘democratical’ stratum 
was the 96 guild nominees and 48 sheriffs’ peers of the lower chamber. 
This was the natural chain of command in miniature. 

Corporatism meant that each segment of society was entrusted with 
a set of precise roles. The day-to-day tasks of the City, delegated by the 
Aldermanic Board and discussed by the entire corporation at quarterly 
assemblies, consisted of the criminal law, tax collection (through the 
parishes), the regulation of building, markets, weights, measures and 
prices, the management of roads and the City estate, and the punishment 
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of non-freemen engaging in activity prejudicial to the trade and craft 
guilds. Legally speaking, such activities were entirely the prerogative 
of the municipality, and any form of meddling or deception (the latter 
common in respect of municipal leases), was treated as a serious breach 
of the City’s chartered rights. In 1672, Sir William Davys was expelled 
from position of Recorder for allegedly monopolising the farm of the 
capital’s water supply, while the records of the Tholsel Court lists 
plaintiffs caught selling coals with a false measure, for offering low- 
quality bread at standard prices, and for the passing-off of counterfeit 
documents as authentic. 

Civic power does not operate in a topographical vacuum. The jur- 
isdiction of the corporation, in which each of the two thousand or so 
freemen automatically belonged to the parliamentary franchise (return- 
ing two members of the House of Commons), was a mosaic of districts 
spanning several square miles, taking in Oxmantown and the walled 
city, as well as most of the extramural suburbs and the port. The ‘City’ 
proper, incorporated as a county in 1548, also extended deep into the 
countryside, running as far north as Drumcondra and Fingal, and ter- 
minating to the south near the fishing village of Blackrock. To com- 
plicate matters, the core of the municipal zone, lying inside or close to 
the medieval walls, was abutted by a number of separate jurisdictions, 
whose relevance to Dublin’s civic culture needs discussion.1! 

The largest independent jurisdiction was the liberty of the earl of 
Meath, a fusion of the manors of Donore and Thomascourt, awarded to 
the Brabazon family by James I/VI."” Systematically developed from the 
1670s, it formed an arc around the south-west of the corporation’s spatial 
jurisdiction, and by 1700 had become Dublin’s main industrial quarter. 
The Meath liberty was adjoined by the manor of St Sepulchre, the prefec- 
ture of the archbishop of Dublin. This in turn ensconced the liberty of St 
Patrick, overseen by the dean of St Patrick’s Cathedral (examined further 
in Chapter 2). The capital’s other cathedral, Christ Church, standing in 
the vicinity of the Castle and the Tholsel, exercised administrative pow- 
ers over a liberty of about one acre. The manor of Kilmainham, located 
to the west of the old town, belonged to the government.!'® 

The civic and spatial sovereignty of the corporation were affirmed 
through Dublin’s grandest public display, the triennial ‘riding of the 
franchises’, a parade enacted since the thirteenth century in which the 
entire corporation perambulated the municipal boundaries.’ The few 
surviving descriptions of the ‘rides’ from before the Restoration period 
read more like accounts of the exploration of remote frontiers than the 
carefully choreographed civic ceremony that did emerge. An account 
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from 1603 says that the mayor, aldermen and about 300 guild mem- 
bers, all mounted, had to cross streams, climb walls, traverse private 
lands, and eat in purpose-built tents before returning to the Tholsel 
late in the evening.’”° In terms of administrative purpose and logistical 
effort, the ‘common ridings’ of the Scottish lowland burghs were the 
closest British counterpart to the Dublin ceremony.!7! 

After 1660, the objective of riding the franchises was still to ‘per- 
petuat the knowledge and remembrance thereof to avoid all disputes 
betweene the lords of the severall liberties’, but the ceremonial aspect 
was enhanced.!”2 Robert Ware’s typically snobbish view that ‘magistracy 
cannot be maintained & the height of its dignity without solemnitie of 
decorum and ceremony’ was evidently shared by the corporation, as the 
available evidence shows that the rides, running consistently from 1660 
to 1680, with repetitions in 1682 and 1686, had developed a markedly 
hieratic internal structure.!”* For a start, the mayor, aldermen and the 
wardens and masters of the guilds, at the front of the procession, were 
the only participants authorised to appear on horseback. The ordinary 
guild brethren, numbering several hundred, paraded on foot.!** Dress 
codes were strictly enforced, further underlining the social and occu- 
pational configuration on display. The mayor carried a ‘trod of authori- 
tie’ and wore his chain over a scarlet gown, while the aldermen were 
required to appear in purple. (Former mayors were permitted to wear 
red.) The recorder, usually a lawyer, paraded in the black gown of a 
barrister.!25 It is unclear how the ordinary brothers of the guilds were 
required to dress, though the papers for the elite merchants’ company 
(properly, the Guild of the Holy Trinity) state that on special days the 
members were simply expected to show in their ‘best apparell’ and to 
behave themselves properly, so that ‘no disturbance, disorders or other 
debauchery or other profanations be committed, to the dishonour of 
God or scandal of the Government, but that all demure themselves as 
becomes sober citizens and good Christians.’!”° 

On top of the sharpened hierarchical distinctions, the City’s appear- 
ance during the riding of the franchises was further embellished by sev- 
eral new or refurbished ceremonial devices acquired from about 1665. 
In that year, the duke of Ormond persuaded the king to award Dublin’s 
chief magistrate the title of ‘lord’ mayor, an alteration that had been 
made by Charles I but remained unimplemented because of the civil 
wars. The English executive, promising the City an annual grant of 500 
pounds, also permitted the mayor to bear a fur cap of maintenance and 
to be preceded in public by a mace and sword. A ‘collar of SS’, replacing 
a skimpy gold chain, was approved in the same patent.!2” 
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When Ormond was not directly involved, the inspiration for the 
changes almost certainly came from London. However, aside from the 
mace, all of the City’s ceremonial objects had already been used on an 
unofficial basis or with the origin of their use unknown. Accordingly, 
the opportunity was taken every few years to recondition Dublin’s great 
civic sword, a massive two-handed weapon presented to the corporation 
in about 1410.78 Its uses in the triennial rides are related in Edward 
Haines’ notes on the ceremony in 1683. On approaching the bound- 
ary separating the municipal franchise from the liberty of the earl of 
Meath, the lord mayor was confronted by the earl’s son and ‘severall 
inhabitants’ of the liberty, who ‘denyed passage’ to the train, causing 
the mayor to have the sword ‘scraped all along the wall and put through 
the holes of Porches built too far out and soe passed on [and he then] 
invited Mr Brebston [Brabazon] to dine with the Ld Maior & there to 
descrourse the matter & soe all at peace.’!”° Here, the edge of the sword 
was taken to represent the furthest extent of the City’s influence. The 
same logic was at work when the procession arrived at the seashore, 
where, as John Dunton recalled, ‘a man rides into the sea as farr as his 
horse will carry him and hurls a dart as far as he can, and soe farr the 
citty Liberties extend that way.’!%° 

The Dublin City Mace, now much altered since the 1660s, had less 
contentious uses than the sword. Perhaps eager to ensure that his own 
mayoralty could take advantage of the enhanced status of the office, 
the first lord mayor to be so called, Sir Daniel Bellingham - a gold- 
smith and former royalist spy — crafted a mace for his own use, finally 
selling it to the corporation in 1667.5! The mayoral collar, with a por- 
trait medallion of the king, was delivered at an unknown point after 
Bellingham’s incumbency; taken into exile by the Jacobite magistrate Sir 
Terence MacDermott, it figures prominently in portraits of Restoration 
mayors.!%? As is clear from even a brief comparison with the insignia of 
early-modern English and Scottish towns, Dublin’s civic iconography, 
ignoring some minor quirks of local heraldry, had been harmonised 
with the rest of the Stuart realms." 

Nonetheless, there were still some important differences between 
Dublin’s civic ceremonial and those of the city that it appeared to imi- 
tate in matters of display. In London, the king attended the lord mayor’s 
shows: Charles II’s first recorded appearance was in 1671. The pageantry, 
mythological in theme, was formulated by poets and impresarios in the 
pay of the court. The goal of the ceremonies was to convey a sense of 
concord between government and people.'*4 Although royal imagery 
was present on the municipal regalia of Dublin, the City’s principal civic 
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ceremony was not addressed to the viceregal court and did not include 
any government personnel. The riding of the franchises, carried out by 
the City for the benefit of the City, was the corporation’s most resolute 
way of proclaiming its historic immunity to intrusion by other powers. 

The perambulation of the municipal boundaries normally com- 
menced at the Tholsel, Dublin’s combined city hall and exchange. The 
building constructed in 1676-83, apparently the second on the site, 
embodied the values manifest in the ritual, articulating the author- 
ity, affiliations, and privileges of the urban elites meeting within. The 
Tholsel stood on the junction of Skinner’s Row, Nicholas Street and 
High Street, the confluence of three major arteries (see Illustration 8). 
The main front faced north, not quite closing the vista along Christ 
Church Lane. Little is known of the previous Tholsel, dating to the 
reign of Edward II, aside from the fact that in 1674 it was described as 
‘so Auncient and out of repaire’ that it was ‘[in]no waye fitt or suitable to 





Illustration 8 The Tholsel, from John Rocque, An exact survey of the city and 
suburbs of Dublin, Dublin, 1756 
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the largeness and dignitie of the cittie’.!*5 Perhaps stung by the (legally 
questionable) threat of a 1,000-pound fine by the Dublin Grand Jury, 
which was annoyed that nothing had been done to consolidate the 
structure, the old Tholsel was demolished in the summer of 1676 and 
a fresh meeting place built under the supervision of Thomas Graves, 
the City mace-bearer and overseer of municipal works. Substantially 
complete by 1681, the new Tholsel was finally occupied by the corpora- 
tion and merchants’ guild in 1682-3.18° No expense had been spared, 
with bad consequences: on a number of occasions it was recorded that 
progress, hampered by lack of money, is ‘lye[ing] still’, and an entry in 
the assembly minutes mentions that ‘the citty revenue has been much 
exhausted’ by the work.!°” 

Architectural historians have not been kind in their assessment of the 
Dublin Tholsel (see Illustration 9). Maurice Craig dismisses it as ‘gawky’ 
and ‘pretentious’, a ‘building of unusual ugliness’, the overall impres- 
sion ‘fat and rather complacent’.!*8 To Rolf Loeber, the building was an 
‘amusing structure’ that showed a poor understanding of classical dis- 
cipline.!%? In 1799, the best James Malton could say was that the Tholsel 
illustrated how far Dublin’s public architecture had improved since the 
Restoration: 


.. notwithstanding its present gothic appearance, and incongruity 
with all the generally received rules of architecture, it is, even at this 
day, in the opinion of the artist, a picturesque object; and although 
it does not, in the climax of beauty to which Dublin has arrived, now 
add to the splendour of the general effect, it and such structures, aid 
the aggrandisement of the City, by remotely hinting, Dublin is not 
the spontaneous growth of a Summer’s day. 


Malton was at least prepared to admit that at the time of its erection, the 
Tholsel ‘was, no doubt, looked upon as a very magnificent structure’.\4° 
Exactly a century earlier, John Dunton anticipated Malton when he 
wrote that the place was ‘neate enough’, noting how its stubby, multi- 
tiered tower offered good views of the city." 

In British context, there was nothing especially innovative about 
the Tholsel. As shown by the engraving and map published by Charles 
Brooking in 1728 (Illustration 9), the building was roughly square in plan 
and abutted on one side by houses. The elevation consisted of an arcaded 
ground storey, open to the elements on the north and western sides, and in 
turn supported a fenestrated piano nobile and a tower with clock faces. The 
City assembly and the board of aldermen met in richly ornamented rooms 
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Illustration 9 The Tholsel, from Brooking, City and suburbs (Dublin City Library 
and Archives) 


over the ground-floor loggia, itself fitted out as the merchants’ exchange. 
This had been the format of English municipal buildings and guildhalls 
since the later Middle Ages: the functional division of governance (on the 
upper storey) from commerce (in the arcades beneath) generated a prac- 
tical layout that could be easily recast in local building styles, ranging 
from vernacular cagework houses on stilts to monumental neo-Italian 
palazzi.4 Consequently, with the putative ‘urban renaissance’ of the later 
Restoration era, the format could re-emerge in polite dress. In Abingdon, 
the former Berkshire County Hall constructed in 1678-82 - a prestige 
amenity that the town council of Reading had unsuccessfully solicited — 
is faced with giant-order pilasters that link the arcuated ground storey to 
the storey above, which held the Grand Jury’s meeting room." Galway’s 
Tholsel, on which work began in 1639, and the duke of Ormond’s palatine 
courthouse in Clonmel (from 1674, by the obscure mason-engineer James 
Archer), were early, and crude, examples of the type in Ireland.!** The 
stocky, unclassical gait of the Clonmel building is explained by the re-use 
of Romanesque piers looted from Inislounaght Abbey.'** 
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The ornamentation of the Tholsel was also conventional when seen 
alongside its British equivalents, though new for its locality. On the 
main facade, a pair of stubby Tuscan columns carried a balcony with a 
pierced balustrade, surmounted by a round-headed window and a pair 
of large niches holding life-sized statues of Charles I and Charles II. 
A possible inspiration for the arrangement of the sculptural details, 
though not the substantive symbolic content, was the street front of 
the hall of the Mercers’ Company of London, designed by Edward 
Jermyn and begun in 1674. In both buildings the middle bays pro- 
jected forward and were given surface relief through the use of attached 
classical orders. Sculpture and heraldry, additionally, provided the 
elevations with institutional referencing. The attic of Mercers’ Hall 
had a statue of Charity, alluding to the guild’s gifts to schools and 
poorhouses. On the first storey, mythological personages occupied the 
niches behind the balcony. A Maid of Honour, a staple of the ico- 
nography of the London guilds, was placed on the keystone of the 
doorcase.!*6 Derry’s town hall, designed by the soldier Francis Neville 
in 1692, seems also to have followed the Mercer’s Hall pattern, but 
the niches, clearly scaled to the human figure, were never filled.!4” In 
Dublin, the recesses were assigned to the Stuart kings, an idea that may 
have come from the London Royal Exchange, again by Jermyn, where 
the courtyard featured effigies of each English monarch since Edward 
the Confessor.'*8 The Tholsel statues (see Illustration 10) had been 
carved by William de Keyser, an employee of Ormond during the refur- 
bishment of Kilkenny Castle.'*? In 1684, after de Keyser was asked by the 
lord mayor to rework one of the statues (it was described as ‘too low’), 
a brazier was paid for ‘a sceptre of mixt metal, made and delivered 
to complete the statues of King Charles the first and his majesty that 
now is’,}5° 

The kings, in contemporary dress, were the logical dedicatees of the 
civic headquarters. As discussed above, it had been approved by the 
king that Dublin’s chief magistrate take the title of lord mayor, and 
under Charles II the corporation was promised an annuity in recogni- 
tion of its earlier support (in truth, more pragmatic than principled) for 
the royalist cause, a gesture reciprocated by the corporation’s display of 
royal portraiture in the Tholsel apartments.*! Ormond too was com- 
memorated, his coat of arms hanging on the secondary facade towards 
Nicholas Street.'S? Such a reference was not necessarily a declaration of 
civic inferiority, but rather grateful supplication: Ormond, ‘nobly enter- 
tained’ at the Tholsel in 1684, and addressed during Tyrconnell’s disas- 
trous viceroyalty as ‘the most steady friend and patron this Citty ever 
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Illustration 10 William de Keyser, Tholsel statue of Charles I, installed 1684, 
Christ Church Cathedral (Photo: Robin Usher) 


had’, seems never to have aroused the antagonism that plagued Essex’s 
tenure, and on hearing the news that the duke had arrived safely in 
England in April 1685, wine, possibly supplied by the corporation, was 
drunk in the Dublin streets.!°3 

For our purposes, the most significant and telling heraldic embel- 
lishments of the Tholsel were on the main elevation, the most visi- 
ble part of the structure. The City cartouche, shown by Brooking, was 
placed on the first-floor balcony, whilst the royal arms were positioned 
between two stone scrolls at the base of the tower. The vertical relation- 
ship between the two carvings conveyed the relative status of the two 
institutions (the monarchy and the City); but the Tholsel, a munici- 
pal building, hosting the Exchange, the corporation assemblies and 
the lord mayor’s courts, was designed in the knowledge that the civic 
emblem with its three burning towers, derived from the thirteenth- 
century seal matrix and confirmed in its heraldic status in a visitation 
of the Ulster King of Arms in 1606, was a unifying symbol of powerful 
local intonation.4 
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The Tholsel’s meanings, as determined by local and national loyal- 
ties, spliced several ideologies, none of which contradicted (and some 
of which supported) an ethos of civic independence that was more con- 
cisely expressed in the City’s ephemeral methods of display.'> Its heral- 
dic juxtapositions were replicated at the only other major civic building 
erected in the final decades of the century. The Blue Coat School (prop- 
erly, The Hospital and Free School of King Charles II) (see Illustration 11), 
was founded and constructed in 1669-73 at the suggestion of the earl of 
Ossory, Ormond’s eldest son, and situated north of the Liffey in a slowly 
urbanising district at Oxmantown Green. The school targeted Dublin 
orphans, who had to be nominated by an alderman or a parish. Money 
came from voluntary subscriptions and the ground rents of St Stephen’s 
Green, another area where extramural urban development had recently 
been endorsed by the City.!°° The committee responsible for the build- 
ing work included the lord mayor, the aldermen, the sheriffs and just 
over half the common council; the architect, possibly Thomas Graves, 
is unknown.\’’ 

The hospital’s plan was a U-shape of three ranges, the shortest front- 
ing the street, book-ended by the gables of the dining hall and chapel.'58 
The central pavilion, familiar from Brooking’s engraved vignette, had 
an octagonal tower rising from behind a raised parapet decorated with 
the royal arms. The corporation arms, crested with the lord mayor’s 
cap of maintenance, were above the entrance. A similar arrangement 
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Illustration 11 Blew Coat Boys Hospital, from Brooking, City and suburbs (Dublin 
City Library and Archives) 
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may have been used at the gateway to the nearby training ground for 
the City militia on Oxmantown Green: in July 1676 the merchants’ 
guild resolved that the structure be ‘made of large Hewen stone, and 
that the King’s arms, the arms of this city, and the arms of this guild 
be placed on the top thereof; which said work will be to the perpetual 
honour of this guild’? The only known example of the City insignia 
being used in institutional isolation was an obelisk at the communal 
water conduit in Cornmarket, which had ‘a globick Dyall for ye Sun’ on 
the tip, and the ‘Armes of Dublin’ carved near the top of the shaft. A 
gilded text recorded that the monument had been built by John Smith, 
lord mayor in 1677-8, or commissioned during his office. 

The City arms could be harnessed without the consent or blessing 
of the corporation. Humphrey Jervis, a Salopian merchant and estate 
developer in the parish of St Michan’s, used royal, viceregal and civic 
insignia as a means of winning approval for the construction of a bridge 
connecting the south side of the river to his holdings on the far bank. 
His story provides a remarkable insight into the spatial and symbolic 
dimensions of Dublin civic politics. 

Jervis’s intention, the creation of a socially elite suburb, was con- 
tentious: its implications for domestic architecture are fleshed out in 
Chapter 5. In short, it was assumed that the development of the part of 
the city that lay to the north of the Liffey would imperil existing land 
values and damage trade by taking up the space needed for freight- 
ers. In 1684-5, his enemies, perhaps sensing a soft target, put about 
the innuendo that Jervis had won the backing of lord lieutenant Essex 
by promising to name the new bridge after him and by incorporating 
Essex’s family arms into the ensemble.1° 

The allegation had credence. In 1673 the viceroy had ordered the cor- 
poration to open a new thoroughfare from Blind Quay to the Custom 
House as a way of diverting traffic from the Castle area. This, baptised 
Essex Street, was to terminate in a ‘convenient’ portal (Essex Gate), 
replacing an older structure (see Illustration 12). A similar order, tell- 
ing the corporation to expedite, was issued during in the following 
spring. The street and the gate took their tags from the lord lieuten- 
ant, who had brought them into existence; Jervis’s new bridge, lying 
adjacent to Essex Street and linking Blind Quay to a north-lying thor- 
oughfare styled ‘Capel’ Street — an allusion to the viceroy’s surname — 
thereby spliced a set of thoroughfares whose nomenclature all invoked 
the chief governor.'® 

Jervis’s ploy succeeded. Shortly after William Robinson was contracted 
to build the bridge, the lord lieutenant ordered the Board of Aldermen to 
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Illustration 12 Essex Street and precincts, from Rocque, Exact survey (Dublin 
City Library and Archives) 


insert in the royal patent for the revenues of the gates a proviso that the 
City’s tolls and customs be applied to the completion of the bridge. 
Jervis, raised to aldermanic status on Essex’s recommendation in 1675, 
must nevertheless have been mindful of corporation concerns.!® His 
articles of agreement with his partner, Sir Richard Reynell, itemise ‘the 
Kings Arms his Excellencies the Earl of Essex Lord Lieutenant and the 
Cittys Arms all Cutt in Portland stone’, to be installed once the structural 
element of the bridge was in place.'®° The juxtapositions of the insignia 
are not recorded, but the basic combination is consistent with the stand- 
ard heraldic mix favoured by the corporation in its own buildings. 
Jervis’s papers show that he behaved similarly toward the duke of 
Ormond after Essex’s recall in 1677. Within a month of Ormond’s reap- 
pointment, payment was made ‘for carving of the Duke of Ormonds Arms 
and ye stone’, which were finished and positioned by that December.!° 
The symbiosis of lord lieutenant and useful sycophant continued: follow- 
ing Jervis’s first stint as lord mayor in 1681-2, Ormond directed the City 
to elect him as lord mayor for a second office, and dubbed him a knight. 
Ormond Bridge, a wooden crossing, was placed to the west of Essex Bridge 
in 1682, and funded by a parish cess implemented by order of the Grand 
Jury.’ A stone replacement bridge, with the arms of lords Ormond and 
Ossory, as well as the crown and the corporation, was built from 1684.1” 
In the changed political atmosphere of the later 1680s, Sir Humphrey’s 
luck ran out. Ormond’s loss of office at the accession of James II deprived 
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Jervis of a protector. Frustrated by the City’s reluctance to help cover 
the costs of the bridges, he was imprisoned by the earl of Tyrconnell 
for having used an over-insistent tone in an address to the Privy 
Council (this concerned money owing).”! Jervis was not compensated 
until the third Williamite parliament of 1697 gave his begging letters 
a more favourable reception.!”” By then, as a good English Protestant 
(more accurately, Presbyterian), he could attract more sympathy than 
the lords lieutenant appointed by the Stuarts. But in the meantime, 
his corporation rivals, anxious that their own urban freeholds might 
shed their tenants in favour of Jervis, could get their own back. The 
former lord mayor was reviled in the pamphlet press as a mercenary 
cynic who had compromised the traditional spaces and privileges of 
the City for his own advantage; nobody, it seems, was taken in by his 
use of traditional civic iconography to depict his own acts of self-gain 
as gestures of disinterested public spirit.!”> If such images were to appeal 
to an appreciative audience - as during the riding of the franchises and 
at the Tholsel and the Blue Coat School — they would have to appear in 
a context originating in the corporation, or in circumstances that com- 
plemented Dublin’s self-proclaimed identity as a loyal and independent 
stronghold of civic pride and virtue. 

The duke of Ormond had arrived in Ireland in 1662 in the expecta- 
tion that the country could be edged into contentment through prag- 
matic governance that presented itself as indulgent and curative, but 
with the ultimate credit going to the institution of the crown. Pretence 
to the public good was also characteristic of the corporation, whose 
rhetoric constantly highlighted the need for the citizens of Dublin to 
guard their ancient privileges from violation by a sometimes harrying 
executive and opportunists like Sir Humphrey Jervis. As such, when 
royal iconography appeared alongside civic imagery, it did so less as 
an admission about the country’s relationship to England than as a 
reference to the City’s history as an essential component of the pol- 
ity. However, interesting as this pair of findings is, throwing light on 
the political vision of the two most potent forces in the generation of 
Dublin’s early-modern symbolic topographies, the two are not necessar- 
ily of equal value. The iconography of the viceroyalty says much about 
the self-image and political imagination of the respective lords lieuten- 
ant; but the symbolic language of the municipality is difficult to inter- 
pret without extensive knowledge of its intricate ideological origins and 
connotations. As evidence for the history of urban mentalities, this is 
not so much revealing as corroborative. 


2 


Churches and Cathedrals 


Dublin’s church architecture held little appeal for the eighteenth- 
century visitor, at least to judge from the numerous (and frequently 
plagiarised) descriptions they left behind. Of the more trustworthy 
authors, an anonymous correspondent for a London magazine wrote in 
1797 that the city’s ecclesiastical buildings ‘exhibit no external beauty to 
arrest the attention of the traveller, nor yet much internal decoration’! 
Of course, the Georgian aesthetic gaze was instinctively sensitive to the 
architectural naivity of past generations. Less pardonable was the rea- 
soning of the French aristocrat de la Tocnaye, who remarked in 1798 
that Dubliners were simply not interested in quality architecture of the 
religious variety: 


It is singular that the inhabitants have never thought of building a 
beautiful church here: the churches are all old and without the least 
decoration. Among them there are but two miserable bell-towers, 
and this want prevents the city from having the fine appearance it 
should exhibit from a distance.” 


Notions of beauty had wide parameters, but motivation —- ‘the thought 
of building’ — had in fact in earlier generations been strong enough 
to trigger several vigorous and architecturally informed campaigns of 
urban church building. 

The minutiae of the developments are a recent discovery. Research 
by Rowena Dudley and Raymond Gillespie has shown that towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, the increased administrative demands 
placed upon Dublin’s parish vestries, such as night-time policing, 
moral regulation and (more successfully) tax collection, suggested the 
need to give city parishes structurally enduring churches which would 
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accommodate modern Protestant worship and act as administrative and 
social nodes for their localities.* Civic pride and the enhanced roles of 
the parish offices gave Dublin’s skyline, as seen in topographical prints, 
its memorably spiky quality. (On this score, Tocnaye deceives.) 

The parish vestry minutes and churchwardens’ account books, 
exploited in Dudley’s pioneering work, allow us to narrate in detail the 
process described. Yet, aside from the city’s cathedrals and the socio- 
logically orientated work of Dudley and Gillespie,* research on Dublin 
churches is nugatory, and what has appeared lacks extended visual 
analysis. Indeed, the only synoptic architectural survey of the capital’s 
Protestant churches is a handbook published in 1948, which needs revi- 
sion on points of fact. A handful of antiquarian articles illuminate the 
building histories of individual churches, but the overall picture is dis- 
appointing, carrying the single advantage that the lack of high-quality 
secondary publications allows — in Irish terms — for a wholly fresh inter- 
pretation of the primary sources, which at the parish level tend to be 
overlooked. 

This is not to say that the general run of the comparable British litera- 
ture is faultless. Studies of the iconography of churches are very numer- 
ous, particularly for the medieval period, but these normally treat the 
buildings in question as discrete, self-contained units, and fail to address 
their connotative meanings within a wider urban envelope.® The over- 
sight is unfortunate, as the recorded statements of those responsible for 
designing churches, as well as evidence such as maps and topographi- 
cal prints, demonstrate that the siting - and hence the visibility — of 
churches was a serious concern. In 1711, Sir Christopher Wren advised 
a special commission that a group of new London churches ought to 
stand in the ‘larger and more open Streets’, their main frontages 


adorned with Porticos, both for beauty and Convenience; which, 
together with handsome Spires, or Lanterns, rising in good 
Proportion above the neighbouring Houses, (of which I have given 
several Examples in the City of different Forms) may be of sufficient 
ornament to the Town, without a great Expence for inriching the 
outward walls of the Churches, in which Plainness and Duration 
ought Principally, if not wholly, to be studied. 


A monumental facade, the argument went, would exercise dominance 
over flanking street blocks; a tower would give the church recognition 
through its contribution to the ‘ornament’ of the town. Scenographic 
effect, Wren rightly assumed, had a considerable, if now seldom 
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acknowledged, bearing on early-modern ecclesiastical design and 
remained as such: Terry Friedman, delving into the English provinces, 
has confirmed its controlling influence over church architecture, from 
the humble to the grandiose, right through the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries.’ 

Obviously, facades and towers do not stand alone. Wren, for one, goes 
on to describe the ideal interior layout for Protestant churches, con- 
trasting (with some exaggeration) the obfuscatory spatial arrangement 
of Catholic places of worship with the functional clarity demanded 
by the reformed faith, where churches must be ‘fitted for Auditories’, 
decked out with benches and galleries.’ Interestingly, given the schol- 
arly neglect of other dimensions of post-medieval British church archi- 
tecture, the church plan is an area on which a large slew of research 
has been carried out, addressing the political and theological implica- 
tions of the positioning of the communion table and other liturgical 
fixtures.’ Parallel developments in Irish churches surface briefly in 
Frederick Bolton’s venerable Caroline tradition of the Church of Ireland 
and crop up in treatments of seventeenth-century religious controversy 
and the study of social level.!° The configurations of interiors mattered 
greatly to contemporaries and shall be discussed here where necessary, 
but it was the outer surface of the building which Dubliners — like any 
city dwellers — saw on a daily basis. For the purposes of this chapter, the 
evidence for elevations, rather than plans, is the most valuable source. 

No church building can be analysed without local knowledge. As 
Dublin’s ecclesiastical landscape was complex, the following paragraphs 
provide an introduction to the parish system of the city and go on to 
untangle the motivations of the clergy and landowners that incremen- 
tally reshaped it. In keeping with the rest of the book, the chapter then 
presents a series of case studies, before examining the iconographic leg- 
acies of religious groups that had a smaller influence on the symbolic 
terrains of the Protestant city. 


I. Men, measures, and the spatial 
distribution of worship 


The legacy restored to the established church in 1660 consisted of ten 
parish churches and two cathedrals. All were medieval foundations, 
and each was at the heart of a well-defined jurisdiction.!! Five parishes 
lay within the walls, catering principally to congregations of artisans, 
merchants,and retailers. In terms of ecclesiastical status, the premier 
church was St Werburgh’s, situated on the western boundary of the 
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The Front of St Warburghs Church. 





Illustration 13 The Front of St Warburghs Church, from Brooking, City and suburbs 
(Dublin City Library and Archives) 


Castle. It was one of the most affluent parish livings in the country, and 
the church was used by the government on non-state occasions, though 
Toby Barnard has speculated that this attachment faded in the early 
eighteenth century.’? The controversial replacement of St Werburgh’s 
in 1716-20 by Thomas Burgh and Archbishop William King (see 
Illustration 13), discussed later, reveals much about the cultural politics 
that could underlie the patronage of Irish church buildings. 
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Illustration 14 St Michael’s Church, High Street, tower, 1676-9, enlarged 1694 
(Photo: Robin Usher) 


Less compelling architecturally were St Werburgh’s neighbours, St 
John’s and St Michael’s, both adjacent to Christ Church Cathedral. 
The churches, located in slightly poorer districts, were replaced by box- 
like structures in the 1670s and 1680s (see Illustration 14). Nearby, on 
Nicholas Street, the diminutive church of St Nicholas Within stood 
directly behind the Tholsel and contained a pew for the lord mayor. 
The building, its architect unrecorded, was totally renewed in 1707. 
The only church in the walled districts to escape extensive structural 
renewal was St Audoen’s at Cornmarket, which towered over the city 
walls (see Illustration 15); today, it is Dublin’s only medieval parish 
church. 

The urbanisation of the area around College Green and Dame Street 
led to the resuscitation of the socially privileged parish of St Andrew’s. 
The church, erected in 1670-4 (see Illustration 16), is a case study in the 
protocols - and occasional peculiarities — of Restoration-era ecclesiastical 
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Illustration 15 St Audoen’s Church, Cornmarket, various dates (Photo: Robin 
Usher) 


design, an area in which the politics of religion could override local 
architectural custom. Another high-status parish was St Bride’s, near 
St Patrick’s Cathedral. Throughout the second half of the seventeenth 
century, it had a thick concentration of gentry and nobility. However, 
like St John’s and St Michael’s, the church was rebuilt without much 
architectural flair, despite the high number of wealthy and civically 
active parishioners.!* 

Not everybody who built churches did so in exclusive support of 
the Protestant interest. In newly developed zones, freeholders could 
cement land values by donating building plots to the diocese. On 
the Aungier estate, to the immediate south of the old city, Francis 
Aungier (otherwise Lord Longford) offered a site for a church dedi- 
cated to St Peter, superseding an abandoned medieval wreck. Joshua 
Dawson donated the ground for the church of St Anne on Dawson 
Street, a new easterly-lying thoroughfare, which followed the creation 
of the parish by act of parliament in 1707. The finished edifice (see 
Illustration 17), it can be shown, made concessions to the intended 
social makeup of the development through its ostentatious exterior 
ornamentation. Another example of the same technique of superflu- 
ous ornamentation was St Mary’s on Mary Street (see Illustration 18), 
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Illustration 16 Francis Place, ‘The south side of the Round or Ovall Church’, 
1698 (Photo: Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland) 


in the freehold of Sir Humphrey Jervis, an English property developer. 
Probably designed by William Robinson, this was long the favoured 
church of the urban gentry who had migrated north of the Liffey fol- 
lowing Jervis’s campaigns of estate formation. It was one of three par- 
ishes created on the upper bank of the river in 1697, the others being 
St Michan’s (previously the only church in the area) and St Paul’s, 
situated near Oxmantown Green. There is no evidence for the appear- 
ance of St Paul’s, but St Michan’s (see Illustration 19), still intact, was 
rebuilt by Surveyor General Robinson in a basic classical idiom in 
c.1683-6.4 

The city’s northern side, heralded by Jervis, was addressed to the mon- 
eyed: Chapter 5 discusses its architectural character. West Dublin, the 
capital’s most heavily industrialised sector, contained the united par- 
ishes of St Catherine and St James, the former in the gift of the earl of 
Meath, whose liberty and estate sprawled around the rear of the church. 
The vestry minutes show that, in ecclesiological terms, the earls and the 
parish officials contentedly stuck with what they had.} 
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Illustration 17 The Front of St Ann’s Church, from Brooking, City and suburbs 
(Dublin City Library and Archives) 


St Catherine’s, the church of a vast and socially diverse parish (lean- 
ing to the bottom end of the scale), was not replaced until 1755-69. 
The remaining churches in the west of the city have both lasted into 
the present day, though one of them, St Nicholas Without, was con- 
tained within the north transept of St Patrick’s Cathedral and lacked an 
autonomous architectural identity. St Luke’s, in the Lower Coombe, was 
carved out of St Nicholas’s in 1707 to accommodate a rising population 
in the Meath liberty, and this, Thomas Burgh’s earliest Dublin church 





Illustration 18 St Mary’s Church, Mary Street, consecrated 1701 (Photo: Robin 
Usher) 
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Illustration 19 St Michan’s Church, Church Street, rebuilt from 1686 (Photo: 
Robin Usher) 
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Illustration 20 St Luke’s Church, Lower Coombe, consecrated 1716 (Photo: John 
Montague) 


(see Illustration 20), probably farmed out to a builder under Burgh’s 
supervision, showed how a capable architectural practice could success- 
fully generate a plain, yet commodious, church for a large congregation. 
Plain and austere, it deserves to be contrasted with the amenities of the 
better-off parishes. 

Dudley’s work on Dublin’s parishes between 1660 and 1730 makes an 
implicit distinction between the predominantly local initiatives of the 
period 1660-1703 and the remarkable episcopate of William King, ‘the 
great Dublin church builder’ (Edward McParland’s phrase), who died in 
1729.!6 King’s archepiscopal predecessors seem to have displayed only 
periodic interest in the improvement of the ecclesiastical landscape, 
notwithstanding the publication of A Form of Consecration or Dedication 
of Churches and Chappels in 1666, a liturgical tract of neo-Laudian fla- 
vour, lacking extended architectural prescription.” Dudley’s princi- 
pal inference is that Dublin ministers, varying in educational quality 
and in their ability to work productively with their parishioners, did 
not have a guiding hand. King’s regime, however, was radically dif- 
ferent. Seen by more forthright colleagues (including Jonathan Swift) 
as a precocious bully, King is now rightly recognised as a Protestant 
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philosopher of European standing and a far more capable administrator 
than his famously sheepish forerunner, Narcissus Marsh, who had been 
translated to Armagh in 1703.18 

Philip O’Regan and Joseph Richardson have charted King’s activities 
as a Williamite and Hanoverian zealot, placing emphasis on his vigor- 
ous defence of the statutory rights of the Anglican Communion and his 
absolute refusal to give greater freedoms to dissenters;!? the now perva- 
sive view of the archbishop is that he was a moderate Whig in politics 
but had strongly marked Tory leanings in his conduct as an ecclesiastic, 
which — in a British context — explains his determination to provide 
physically robust places of worship for the Anglican faithful and, per- 
haps as pertinently, for those tempted by King’s obsessively-held, but 
far from unique, bugbear: Protestant nonconformity. (King’s attitude to 
Catholics was surprisingly benign, in spite of his earlier imprisonment 
in Dublin Castle by Jacobite forces.)?° 

These tendencies manifested themselves early on in King’s career. 
As bishop of Derry in the 1690s, he coaxed landowners into funding 
church construction and made personal donations to the work.”! In 
Dublin, his conduct was similar but seen to better effect. King had 
little need to heed the warning of a contemporary that ‘a bishop will 
never get a church built unless he contributes largely himself’: spirit- 
ual blackmail and guilt-tripping, both well-practised talents of King’s, 
proved especially productive among the capital’s wealthy.”” Writing to 
Lord Palmerton in 1725, he conflated the economic benefits of church 
building (more Protestants would settle in the area) with the effect it 
would have on the nobleman’s personal welfare in the longer term: 
‘whatever you lay out this way will in time with the Blessing of God 
bring you double interest.’?? King’s hectoring tone, an irritant in the 
House of Lords and in Convocation, evidently convinced elsewhere. 
Eight years into his Dublin office, he was able to boast to a friend of 
‘what has bin done towards building & repairing Churches in the 
Dioceses of Dublin’, although he admitted that there was much more 
to be accomplished.”* 

To King, appearances would matter as much as quantity. Although 
Edward McParland maintains that King was a cultural philistine who 
found architectural texts boring, the archbishop had very clear ideas 
about what a church should look like.2> While good acoustics were essen- 
tial, the church exterior had a crucial representational function. King’s 
undated and previously unnoticed Discourse Concerning the Consecration 
of Churches insists that devotional structures, reminding passers-by of 
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the omnipresence of God, ought to achieve the same degree of grandeur 
as some of the other, more striking, components of the streetscape: 


I do not plead for the extravagant adorning of churches, to the bur- 
dening of the Public, for our church has a homily against such super- 
fluous ornaments; but I say, that they ought to bear a Proportion to 
other Public and Private buildings; In a Country, where the latter are 
magnificent, the churches ought to be so too ...’”° 


Hence, as King told a friend, a collection of churches without towers made 
Dublin resemble a cow without horns, asinine and incomplete.”’ Yet while 
generous size and a respectable standard of architectural quality were 
essential, economy was also required, especially if finances were tight. 
King asked that new St Werburgh’s be ‘plain, Substantial and convenient’, 
and disapproved of ‘fine carvings & c on the out side’.”* Accordingly, one 
of King’s favourite churches was St Luke’s in the Coombe (Illustration 
20), which had a stark simplicity (but not, alas, a tower).?? 

An interesting example of King’s zeal, which also provides a link to 
the next section, is his introductory letter to Jonathan Swift on the 
latter’s appointment in 1713 as dean of St Patrick’s Cathedral. Swift, 
welcomed to ‘my neighbourhood’, is immediately advised that the pre- 
vious dean, John Sterne, ‘did a great deal to his church and house’, and 
is asked to immediately contract with workmen to build a brick spire 
on the cathedral’s bare fourteenth-century tower. Done soon, it would 
‘give the people an advantageous notion of you’ (by creating jobs), in 
addition to the visual enhancement it would give the cathedral. Swift’s 
mildly indignant reply procrastinates about the costs involved, and 
King’s subsequent response urges him to waste no more time. In the 
end, the spire, in stone, was not built until 1749-50, five years after 
Swift’s death and twenty-one after King’s; but it is notable that one of 
the dean’s first responsibilities, as the archbishop saw it, was to ensure 
that St Patrick’s cut the right figure.*° As the second of the most senior 
places of worship in Dublin, it was also the capital’s largest, and to 
roughly the same degree as its companion cathedral, Christ Church 
(so King recognised), it constituted a vital aspect of the city’s religious 
iconography. Just as revealingly, when King entered a dispute with the 
chapter of Christ Church about jurisdictional rights and corruption in 
the cathedral administration, a key indictment was that 


They squander away economy, have turned their chapter-house into 
a toy-shop, their vaults into wine-cellars (...) their cathedral is in a 
pitiful condition.** 
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II. Cathedrals 


King’s missives about the condition of Christ Church were overblown 
but not entirely unjustified. Later, in 1777, Thomas Campbell vented 
typical high Georgian perfectionism by dismissing it and St Patrick’s 
as ‘mean Gothic buildings’.** However, the decay of Dublin’s elder 
churches controverter their ecclesiastical heritage. Christ Church (see 
Illustrations 21 and 22), the city’s elder cathedral, had been established 
in the middle of the eleventh century and raised to cathedral status 
prior to the Norman Conquest. Its medieval fabric dated to c.1200-35. 
Positioned on a spine of high ground in the core of the city, it was, in 
constitutional terms, the premier church of the diocese and archdio- 
cese of Dublin and was used by the viceregal court as the country’s 
Chapel Royal.** Moreover, it had a string of local connections, contain- 
ing the chapel of the Merchants’ Guild and pews for the lord mayor 
and the chief governor.*4 In addition to the freeholds of the dean’s 
estate, the cathedral was also ensconced by an independent liberty 
of approximately one acre, technically outside the jurisdiction of the 
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Illustration 21 ‘Christ Church Cathedral’, from Robert Pool and John Cash, 
Views (...) of Dublin, Dublin, 1780 (Robin Usher) 
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Illustration 22 Christ Church Cathedral and precincts, from Rocque, Exact 
Survey (Dublin City Library and Archives) 


corporation of Dublin.* With its multiple roles, Christ Church’s pos- 
ition as the leading ecclesiastical institution in the capital was never 
in question, even if its building, a melange of decaying masonry, pre- 
sented what innumerable visitors regarded as a miserable spectacle. 

St Patrick’s (see Illustrations 23 and 24), the junior of the cathe- 
drals, began as a collegiate church and achieved cathedral rank at an 
unknown point. The chapter did not have the same litany of privi- 
leges as Christ Church, though it too had a small municipal jurisdic- 
tion. Topographically, the main drawback of St Patrick’s was that it had 
been built on a sunken plateau outside the old city centre. According 
to an early eighteenth-century diarist, possibly a warden of St Nicholas 
Without, floods recurred.** The local social milieu was also problem- 
atical. The liberty of St Patrick was more industrial than the mainly 
commercial area around Christ Church, meaning that the economic 
lapses of the 1720s and 1740s turned the locality into one of the most 
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Illustration 23. Interior of Christ Church Cathedral, from The Dublin Penny 
Journal, 1835 (National Library of Ireland) 


poverty-ridden parts of the capital. Deprivation, as he frequently noted, 
soared in Swift’s quarters.*” 

Regardless of constitutional and social knowledge, a visitor to Dublin 
in 1660 - or, indeed, 1760 —- would have had some difficulty in per- 
ceiving the exact material extent of its cathedrals, though far more in 
one case than in the other. Christ Church once dominated the skyline 
of the city, functioning as a weather-beaten reminder of its Norse and 
Norman past, but by 1660 it was encircled by a cluster of commercial 
premises and houses of uncertain vintage.** Behind this jumble of secu- 
lar structures, Christ Church itself was a pastiche of old and new. In 
1562, the medieval vault collapsed, necessitating the total rebuilding 
of the south side of the nave. The northern elevation retained its ori- 
ginal appearance, consisting of a clerestory and a trifortum on top of a 
stocky arcade. The damaged south elevation was resurrected as a solid 
wall, divided into three strips and perforated at triforium and clerestory 
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Illustration 24 St Patrick’s Cathedral and precincts, from Rocque, Exact Survey 
(Dublin City Library and Archives) 


levels by round-headed windows (see Illustration 25). During the same 
campaign, a timber roof was substituted for the vaulting, and the long 
choir became the cathedral’s principal liturgical space. With its inter- 
ior consisting of two parts separated by an arch at the crossing, only a 
fragment of the cathedral was actually used for worship: the nave itself 
accommodated hawkers and sight-seers.*? 

The disparity was less evident on the outside, where the roofline was 
uninterrupted and the neighbouring domestic infrastructure concealed 
the disorder behind. Tellingly, the leases issued in c.1660-1700 insist 
that tenants of the chapter must not do anything that might prevent 
light from reaching the cathedral’s windows.*° The single exterior fea- 
ture that proclaimed the presence of Christ Church on a citywide basis 
was its battlemented Jacobean tower (Illustration 21), constructed in 
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Illustration 25 John Cruise, The Nave of St Patrick’s Cathedral, 1838 (National 
Gallery of Ireland) 


rubble masonry and decorated with clock faces and a wind vane.*! A 
peal of bells, renewed in 1670, was hung inside and was sounded on 
Sundays and holy days as well as state festivals, such as the arrival of 
the viceroy and royal deaths and marriages. The tower was evidently 
among the more noticeable iconographic signifiers of the city, as King’s 
The state of the Protestants of Ireland under the late King James’s government, 
published in 1691, says that the dean and chapter had been imprisoned 
by the Jacobite lord mayor, Sir Thomas Hackett, for failing to ring in the 
birth of the alleged son of James II with enough vigour.*” 

The architectural history of the eighteenth-century cathedral is une- 
ventful. The chapter acts record repainting and routine maintenance.¥ 
Substantial repairs were considered in 1745, when the canons ordered 
that ‘the Proctor do order the west End of this church to be Propt, and 
when done that the same be pulled down, in order to be rebuilt, and 
that Mr [Arthur] Nevil Jones [the Surveyor General] be applied to for a 
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plan for the same’. It will take archaeological investigation to establish 
whether Jones accomplished very much or not, but Roger Stalley has 
discovered that the massive blocky additions to the exterior walls at 
the north-west side, apparent in topographical prints, were constructed 
in a long campaign beginning in the early 1730s, meaning that the 
unstable fabric was probably consolidated rather than replaced.** The 
later engravers who captured the cathedral in extremis depict a piece of 
Tintern Abbey dropped into the city centre; but ignoring their pictur- 
esque affectations, these images show with appalling clarity the effect 
of years of half-hearted patching-up.** 

The only instance of architectural innovation at Christ Church was 
the new deanery, built in 1731-3 by Sir Edward Lovett Pearce. This, 
entered from Fishamble Street, ingeniously concealed three houses — 
one each for the dean, chancellor, and chanter - behind a single brick- 
and-stone facade. This frontage, more than any edifice in Dublin, 





Illustration 26 Deanery of Christ Church Cathedral, from Rocque, Exact Survey 
(Dublin City Library and Archives) 
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invoked the Palladianism of the English Office of Works. However, the 
grand mask had no significant role in the structural formation of the 
streetscape. The main approach was at the end of a long, trapezoidal 
yard with a narrow entrance, visible in Rocque’s Exact survey of the city 
and suburbs of Dublin of 1756 (Ulustration 26). For obscure reasons, 
the deanery also seems to have been deemed a nuisance. The third 
dean to live there, George Stone, moved out in 1743 on the pretext 
that the building was ‘inadequate’. By the 1760s, it had been let to an 
apothecary.*® 

Christ Church and its grubby hinterlands were far from splendid. 
Yet the ritual and commemorative activities associated with the cath- 
edral could transform it from a mouldering wreck into a venue for high 
ceremony. The Dublin service in celebration of the coronation in 1661 
featured a long train of knights, gentlemen, and personnel from the 
government, in the centre of which marched the Privy Council. The 
heads of the procession exited the Council Chamber and then greeted 
the lord mayor at the Tholsel, while listening to a speech by the City 
Recorder. The train then went to Christ Church, where the yard was 
lined by choristers.*” 

It was not only the exceptional blips in the ritual calendar that wove 
Christ Church into the broader iconography of the metropolis. The 
corporation was required to accompany the viceregal court to Sunday 
service every week of the year. Writing in 1678, the uncompromisingly 
conservative antiquarian Robert Ware noted how, until recently, a dis- 
tinction had been made between the executive and the City fathers. The 
corporation’s representatives would follow the government to Skinner’s 
Row, salute it from the Tholsel, and enter the cathedral through a door 
in the transept. The court and the Privy Council would normally go in 
through the great west door on Christ Church Lane. Ware was annoyed 
that over the last few years the City and court had taken to entering the 
cathedral as ‘one body’, all using the larger door.*® Later sources show 
that the viceroyalty’s ritual protocols at Christ Church had become 
static, and the pattern of the Restoration period appears to have been 
firmly established by the time John Dunton left an account of the 
arrival of the lords justices at a weekly service in 1698: 


When they go to church the streets from the castle gate to the church 
door, as also the great isle [i.e., nave] of the church (...) are lined with 
soldiers; they are preceded by the pursuivants of the council cham- 
ber, two maces, (and on state days) by the king [of arms] and pur- 
suivant at arms[,] their chaplains, and gentlemen of the household, 
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with pages and footmen bare-headed; when they alight from their 
coach (...) the sword of state is delivered to some lord to carry before 
them; and in the like manner they return back to the castle, where 
the several courses at dinner are ushered in by kettle-drums and 
trumpets.” 


Elsewhere, Dunton observes that the Privy Council had a gallery over 
the entrance to the choir, entered via two ‘large stair cases’ to either 
side.*° In 1721 and 1724, the government, irritated by petty hangers-on, 
ordered that ordinary worshipers were not allowed to intrude on a space 
reserved for the crown’s deputies.*! 

After the Williamite wars, Dublin’s public ceremonial life burgeoned. 
The place of Christ Church in Williamite and Georgian public ritual 
is fully documented in the diary of the Ulster King of Arms. Every 23 
October, the rebellion of 1641 was marked with a sermon that per- 
petuated the chauvinistic myths surrounding Irish Catholicism, and 
warned Protestants against the moral complacency that some preach- 
ers believed was an invitation for divine wrath.°? The anniversary of 
Charles II’s restoration was observed in April,5? and, depending on the 
historical sensitivities and political attitudes of individual lords lieu- 
tenant, the ‘martyrdom’ of Charles I was (following the calendar set 
out in the Book of Common Prayer) noticed every 30 January.** Guy 
Fawkes’ day, which had some popular appeal, perhaps because it was on 
the day after William III’s birthday, was similarly celebrated.°> In total, 
Christ Church was where official Dublin extolled peace, authority, and 
good order. 

The rites of state were among a wider range of ceremonies that con- 
verged in Christ Church. The cathedral was a prestigious burial place. 
The FitzGeralds, holders of the title of earl of Kildare, had their fam- 
ily plot in the chancel. The earls and countesses and their heirs each 
availed of full-dress heraldic funerals. A typical procession contained 
the entire family of the deceased and a phalanx of the lords, knights 
and gentry of the realm. Before its disposal, the body (or a wooden 
mannequin, in peer’s robes) would be displayed in a canopied bier with 
armorial flags at the corners, set up in the home of the dead. During the 
funeral march, four of Ulster’s assistants would carry to the cathedral 
a crested helm and surcoat and a sword and shield. Following the bur- 
ial, a painted armorial hatchment was hung over the grave.°° Not all of 
the FitzGeralds got such a colourful send-off: Ulster’s entry for Robert, 
a younger son who died in 1699, merely mentions that he was privately 
buried at night ‘in the ancient burial place’ belonging to the family.°’ 
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The earls of Kildare had had a connection with Christ Church for 
centuries. However, interment was also allowed for figures that had 
been active in government.°® Charles Coote, the earl of Mountrath, 
died in 1661 and ‘being one of ye Lord Justices’ was interred in the 
cathedral, his hearse having been accompanied there by a crowd of offi- 
cial mourners.*? Mountrath’s heir got a similar send-off in 1672, but the 
procession began at the Inns of Court, where he had been a member 
of the judiciary. Variations on the standard aristocratic funeral were 
minor. The retainers in Archbishop Bramhall’s cortege in 1663 carried a 
mitre and staff instead of the military accoutrements usually accorded 
to men.® Conversely, for the funeral of General Henry Ingoldsby in 
1712, the martial content was accentuated. The props included cannon 
and ‘bomb carts’ (presumably mortars), and when Ingoldsby’s body was 
removed from the hearse in Christ Church yard, salutes were fired by 
the army.°? 

This was display of a kind used exclusively by the influential. 
Clodagh Tait’s study of death in early-modern Ireland has touched on 
the representations of family honour and pride deployed in funerary 
customs, and these are just about manifest in the examples described 
above;*? but for present purposes, it matters just as much that grandi- 
ose public ritual may have involuntarily functioned to remove atten- 
tion from the physical characteristics of the church building, while 
simultaneously confirming its place as the superior place of worship in 
the city. 

Judging from its rich yield of monuments, it would obviously be 
wrong to presume that St Patrick’s lacked serious ritual activity beyond 
the normal functions of a cathedral. The best-documented heraldic 
funeral during this period was in 1665, for Lord Chancellor Sir Maurice 
Eustace. Robert Armstrong speculates that the body may already have 
been buried in Co. Kildare, suggesting that the funeral accorded to 
him by the lord lieutenant, using a life-size dummy as a substitute for 
the real thing, was intended to underline Eustace’s position in gov- 
ernment.®* According to the records of Ulster’s office, the bier was 
transported to St Patrick’s in a vast procession from Eustace House on 
Dame Street.® It is unclear why St Patrick’s was selected as the resting 
place; it may have been that the pavements in Christ Church could 
accommodate fewer internees than hitherto, as the registers mention 
that the grave slab of a certain John Preston, buried 20 years later, was 
proving difficult to identify because of the size and number of some 
of the recent memorial slabs.®° The rest of the funerals at St Patrick’s 
were less splendid than the Chancellor’s, and the list of tombstones 
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compiled by Victor Jackson suggests that it in terms of power and pres- 
tige, its interrees were more marginal figures. One particular oddity is 
the plaque erected in memory of the Duke of Schomberg at the behest 
of Jonathan Swift. Schomberg had been killed at the Battle of the Boyne 
and was interred in the cathedral, but Swift, from 1713, failed to obtain 
money from the family for a tomb. Finally, in 1731, he had the sculptor 
William Kidwell produce a tablet inscribed with a sarcastic reflection 
on the parsimony of the duke’s heirs, though not before he threatened 
to exhume the body and exhibit it in the cathedral’s registry office. 
For this obscene gesture, Swift, already suspect as a Tory, was ostra- 
cised by the British and Irish administrations.” Such pranks were, of 
course, more about Swift’s combativeness than ecclesiastical protocols. 
St Patrick’s, like any early-modern cathedral, was not a free-for-all, 
but the criteria for admission were less stringent than in the decay- 
ing, but socially and constitutionally senior, church that stood only a 
couple of hundred yards in the distance. 

Correspondingly, eighteenth-century St Patrick’s was only occasion- 
ally favoured for state ritual. In the first half of the seventeenth century, 
incoming governors received their ceremonial swords in the cathedral, 
and the opening of parliament was normally preceded by a service featur- 
ing a preacher nominated by the speaker of the commons. The viceregal 
connection ended during the rule of Sir Thomas Wentworth (1632-41) 
because of a little-understood squabble with the chapter, and, as a pos- 
sible consequence, subsequent state occasions were few. Twelve bishops 
were consecrated on the same day in January 1661, having been chosen 
for their ‘conspicuous loyalty to the Anglican cause’ during the interreg- 
num.® The train gathered at Christ Church and walked to St Patrick’s 
‘with silent, solemn grace’, viewed by thousands of onlookers.® Dougal 
Shaw maintains that the government engineered the spectacle as a sort 
of public relations exercise in the wake of the denominationally facti- 
tious civil wars and interregnum.” If this is correct, St Patrick’s may have 
been preferred for this showy act of political negotiation purely because 
it had a more spacious, accessible setting than Christ Church. 

The displays of the Williamite and Hanoverian periods were likewise 
occasional, but usually unspectacular. In 1690 the lords justices gathered 
for a sermon on 23 October, which naturally chimed with prevailing pol- 
itical currents. Little else followed. In 1729, Swift described St Patrick’s 
Day (17 March) as ‘our only festival in the year’, implying that the chap- 
ter had few responsibilities in addition to commonplace funerals and 
daily worship.” Then, in the 1750s and 1760s, the Friendly Brothers of 
St Patrick, a quasi-masonic fraternity, marked the feast day of the saint 
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with a special service. Regular non-standard uses of the cathedral fur- 
ther returned in 1783, when a new order of chivalry, the Knights of St 
Patrick, included an annual sermon on their list of incantations.”” 

What St Patrick’s lacked in ceremonial splendour, it compensated for 
through physical scale. The interior, far taller than the squat nave of 
Christ Church, was whitewashed in 1559, fixing the building’s inter- 
ior character for the next three centuries. A lath-and-plaster wall dis- 
playing the text of the Ten Commandments closed off the choir, and 
in 1681-5 the choir vault was decorated with blue paint and gilded 
stars. Structural change was mostly a matter of subtraction. After the 
nave vaults fell in 1547 and 1555, the cathedral was roofed in timber 
and re-roofed again in 1672. The most drastic alteration was a set of 
flying buttresses and battlemented parapets along the flanks, mask- 
ing the junction between the roof and the weathering courses.” These 
alterations mutilated the old fabric but had aesthetic advantages. The 
engraving of St Patrick’s in Pool and Cash’s Views of 1780 shows a clean 
silhouette that would not be out of place in an English provincial city 
(see Illustration 27). 
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Illustration 27 ‘St Patrick’s Cathedral’, from Pool and Cash, Views (...) of Dublin, 
Dublin 1780 (Robin Usher) 
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Swift’s predecessor as dean, noticed above, had envisioned a steeple 
for the cathedral’s asymmetrically placed western tower. Swift defaulted, 
and the project dissolved. But in 1749, the deanery agreed to a proposal 
by George Semple for an octagonal spire (see Illustration 28).’* Whether 
it boosted the new dean’s personal reputation is a matter for conjec- 
ture, though corroborative sources imply that it boosted the cathedral’s 
appearance by acting as a symbolic hub for the sunken region to the 
south-west of the city, a role it enhanced rather than transformed. A 
letter from Lady Elizabeth Germain to Swift tells us that in 1733 Swift 
had, with predictable impertinence, lit a bonfire on top of the tower to 
celebrate the defeat of Sir Robert Walpole’s unpopular excise bill, pre- 
sumably in the expectation that this would be clearly seen throughout 
the surrounding area.’ 

St Patrick’s was not the only emblem of ecclesiastical authority in 
the vicinity. The cathedral liberty adjoined the archbishop’s personal 





Illustration 28 St Patrick’s Cathedral, steeple, 1749-50, by George Semple 
(Photo: Robin Usher) 
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jurisdiction, the manor (or Liberty) of St Sepulchre. Territorial disputes 
were frequent. The archbishop’s lawyers regularly claimed that the 
deanery was answerable to the diocese, with the implication that taxes 
imposed in St Sepulchre’s could be collected in the precincts of the 
cathedral, and criminals apprehended and sentenced without the chap- 
ter’s acquiescence.”° An irate Swift complained that 


I am absolute Lord of the greatest Cathedral in the Kingdom: am at 
peace with the neighbouring Princes, the Lord Mayor of the City, 
and the A. Bp. of Dublin, only the latter, like the K. of France some- 
times attempts encroachments on my Dominions, as old Lewis did 
upon Lorrain.’” 


These battles did not have an iconographic dimension as such, but the 
medieval palace of St Sepulchre, the domicile of the archbishop, did 
constitute a potent symbolic presence. Built in the late twelfth or early 
thirteenth century, it consisted of three irregular ranges around a court- 
yard, with the open part facing towards Kevin Street (see Illustration 29). 
Successive archbishops, the most recent being Michael Boyle (1663-78) 
and Francis Marsh (1681-93), were responsible for repairs and trivial 
additions but left the exterior as they found it. William King, however, 
set about far-reaching renovations, the most striking of which was a 
perimeter wall pierced in the middle by fluted gate piers, creating a 
threshold between the publicly shared streetscape and the official, 














Illustration 29 St Sepulchre’s Palace, from The Gentlemen’s Magazine, 1771, after 
a drawing by Gabriel Berenger (National Library of Ireland) 
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semi-private residence of the city’s leading ecclesiastic.’* Under King, 
the palace itself was rendered, and sashes installed in place of the old- 
fashioned mullion-and-transom windows.” The exterior profile, shown 
in a print in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1771 (Illustration 29), was 
still awkwardly asymmetrical, but the archbishop’s mansion did not 
need another overhaul until 1785, when the incumbent, Robert Fowler, 
called on the government to foot the bill.8° 

It was not King who first brought classicism to St Sepulchre’s. 
Archbishop Marsh had founded a library prior to his translation to the 
primacy in 1703, and this, designed by William Robinson and begun in 
1701, comprised a simple rectangular block. At the end of the decade, 
Thomas Burgh added a second range, making the library an L-shape.*! 
The exterior, now in renewed redbrick and coursed rubble masonry, is 
certainly plain: the high, hipped roof sits on corbels, the walls are per- 
forated with unjambed sashes, and the corners have masonry quoins 
(see Illustration 30). The outcome was that, when viewed across the 
cathedral yard, the library made the palace look bigger, an effect that 





Illustration 30 Marsh's Library, Kevin Street, 1701-3, extended 1710, refronted, 
1863 (Photo: Robin Usher) 
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was spoiled by the conversion of St Sepulchre’s to a whitewashed police 
barracks in the early nineteenth century. 

Swift had taken umbrage at the building of Marsh’s Library because the 
number of archbishop’s appointees on the library board (two of whom 
were annexed to the deanery) would give the senior clergy greater sway 
over the proceedings of the cathedral chapter.®* Nevertheless, the run- 
ins between the personnel of St Patrick’s and the archbishop of Dublin 
had no calculated topographical manifestations, and the only physical 
evidence for rival jurisdictions was the fence separating the churchyard 
from the archbishop’s garden. And for a majority of Dubliners, the spats 
were not of much consequence. St Patrick’s was viewed, above all, as a 
place for Protestant devotion, symbolic of the established church rather 
than any other kind of authority. In a mock-dialogue published after 
the passing of the begrudging Toleration Act in 1719, the cathedral is 
used as a metaphor for haughty establishment Protestantism engaged in 
dialogue with the scripturally purer form of Christianity represented by 
a conventicle. The downtrodden ‘Meeting-House’ opens the debate by 
acknowledging the intimidating size of the cathedral: 


Tell me great Fabrick! tho’ Our Distance seems, 
Something Remote, why should our Converse cease. 
Altho’ thy Spire attempts the distant Skie, 

And thy high Roof does o’re our Houses rise 

Altho thy Pomp and gilded Altar shine, 

By Holy Sanction and a Right Divine, 

Submissive People tremble at it’s Nod, 

And Worship it, tho’ they profane their God, 

Yet suffer me that I enquire the Cause, 

Why thus thou’rt raised and by what mighty Laws, 
Some are by force unto thy Altars brought, 
Compelled to bow or Impiously you break, 

What your faith calls the Stiff and Stubborn Neck, 
You're strength is like some Whale upon the Sea, 
That makes the trembling Fishes to obey, 

Or else you execute pretended power, 

The Right Divine is given to you to Devour. 


The conversation quickly turns to accusations and counter-accusations 
of idolatry, mob-rule, and the appropriate style of worship for a modern 
church (and, needless to say, the indomitable meetinghouse has the last 
word).®? It is significant that the pamphlet, attributed to the pastor of the 
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Wood Street Presbyterian congregation, Joseph Boyse, selected St Patrick’s 
as the icon of the establishment at its most obnoxious: where the confec- 
tions of state were concerned, Christ Church had a near-monopoly; but 
for some, at least, it was the lesser (if larger) cathedral that represented the 
official denomination of the Protestant nation in toto. 


III. St Andrew’s, Suffolk Street, and Dublin church 
architecture, 1660-1700 


John Dunton had expressed admiration for Dublin’s cathedrals, viewing 
Christ Church as ‘a large handsom pile, well beautified within side’, and 
commending the ambitious scale of St Patrick’s. But he was confused by 
the city’s most unusual parish church of the period, St Andrew’s, which 
he described as 


a building like an oven of an ovale figure, which has been taken by 
strangers as well as my self for a town oven (...) and tho it make no 
greate shew of bigness, it doth in its galleries and pews contein a 
greater number of people than its outside appearance would make 
one think.*4 


Compared to its contemporaries, St Andrew’s was definitely an odd- 
ity. A watercolour made in 1698 shows an elliptical structure with 
a deep porch and crenulated parapets, topped by a conical roof (see 
Illustrations 16 and 31). The church had opened for worship in 1674.°5 
The designer was the notorious gerry-builder William Dodson, familiar 
from the botched walling-in of the Phoenix Park. Although Rolf Loeber 
supposes that the plan of the church was lifted from an Italian trea- 
tise, and John Montague has gone on to propose Bernini’s S. Andrea al 
Quirinale in Rome as a model (the shared dedication may suggest a con- 
nection), Dodson’s architectural knowledge alone does not explain why 
the parish agreed to go ahead with such an unusual format.*® 

In order to characterise the building, its contemporaries warrant 
mention. Two Dublin churches of similar vintage, St John’s (begun 
1680) and St Michael’s (1676-9), were conservative in their architec- 
tural language. St Michael’s, now mostly encased in George Edmund 
Street’s Victorian garnish, was a single-vessel hall enlivened by aedicu- 
lar doorcases on the principal approaches. Positioned in a congested 
quarter of the capital, facing High Street, its presence was denoted by a 
stone tower, which was raised by 35 feet in 1694 (Illustration 14).*” The 
extension of the tower might have been a concession to local memory, 
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Illustration 31 St Andrew’s Church and precincts, from Rocque, Exact Survey 
(Dublin City Library and Archives) 


because as late as 1678 Robert Ware recorded that the old church had 
a ‘very high spire’, damaged in the 1500s and immediately rebuilt by 
the parish.8° The church’s exterior silhouette was matched by that of St 
John’s, which, despite refined furnishings — in 1680 the marble chancel 
steps were to be ‘polished with water sand and oyle and done workman- 
like in manner’ —- was another simple design.®? The vestry minutes say 
that the building was no more than a masonry box given prominence 
by an unadorned tower carrying a weathercock.”° 

The rather basic architectural character of these churches can be at 
least partly accounted for by the socio-religious attitudes of the minis- 
ters and parish officers responsible for their construction. The rector of 
St John’s, Thomas Bladen, had been a royalist in the 1640s and 1650s, 
and after the Restoration became a chaplain to the duke of Ormond.”! 
His vestry was filled by civic and mercantile luminaries from ancient 
City families. These - for example, the Ushers and the Stoytes - memo- 
rialised their place in the parish with heraldic mural tablets.?” The ves- 
try also contained one peer, several aldermen, and the lord chancellor, 
making the parish an impressive conglomeration of venerable Dublin 
dynasties, wealthy traders, and political elites, all of whom made up the 
social leadership of the official, Protestant capital.*? In such a milieu, 
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conformity to tradition could override momentary fashions. But trad- 
ition could also matter greatly among more ordinary urban Protestants. 
As Rowena Dudley has asserted, St Michael’s parish had a lowlier eco- 
nomic and social profile than St John’s, but its parishioners and vestry- 
men were just as orthodox in their religious outlook and hence had 
little incentive to attempt architectural or ecclesiological innovation.”* 

Tradition could also prompt vestries to conserve the older churches in 
their care. Mary McMahon has demonstrated that in the ancient parish 
of St Audoen, where the religious Guild of St Anne controlled financial 
affairs and maintained a chantry, old customs — not all of them safely 
Protestant — were preserved. (With considerable oversight, the Irish 
chantries had not been abolished during the Reformation.) The result, 
aside from allegations of popery, was an insistence on the preservation 
of the building.*> The fourteenth-century church, a double-aisled rub- 
ble edifice overlooking Cook Street (Illustration 15), was continually 
repaired but never totally replaced, partly because the guild channelled 
most of the money into the refurbishment of its own chapel. As at St 
Michael’s, houses concealed the body of the church, and it was the 
tower, once again, that acted as a local topographical beacon, and per- 
haps even a cipher for the parish itself. Ware recorded that ‘The Steeple 
of this Church had a very high spire upon it in the yeare of our Lord 
1666 which w[as] blowne downe by a violent storme....’ It was rebuilt 
within two years, using a donation given by Warner Westenra, a mer- 
chant of Dutch stock, whose family, alongside the Ushers and Yarners, 
had had a long affiliation with the parish.°° Comfortable familiarity 
ruled out re-erection, but notions of Gothic ‘survival’ in architectural 
practice, while visible elsewhere in Ireland (St Columb’s Cathedral in 
Derry was built in an English perpendicular style in 1622-33), are not 
necessarily observable here.” 

At St Andrew’s, historical reminiscences were non-existent, and the 
social and religious dynamics of the parish dissimilar to those of the 
others. In 1665, the administration of the duke of Ormond agreed to 
separate the united parishes of St Werburgh and St Andrew, allowing for 
a new church to be built on wasteland (supposedly a Viking thingmote) 
donated by the bishop of Meath.?® The demographic sources indicate 
that the parishioners belonged to an elevated milieu. Local population 
growth accelerated in the 1670s and 1680s because of the estate devel- 
opments by Henry Aston and Sir John Rogerson in the east of the par- 
ish; most of the leaseholders, escaping from the smoke and crowding 
of the medieval city, had been affluent enough to stake out someplace 
else.?? Yet it seems improbable that social conditions accounted for the 
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strange design of the church. It can be better explained by looking at 
the evangelising goals of the parish’s ministers. 

The first of them was Richard Lingard, who had delivered a sermon 
in defence of the Anglican liturgy at Whitehall in 1668 and earlier been 
purged from Trinity College by the republican regime.'°° Dodson’s 
‘model’ (probably just a drawing) was accepted in the final year of 
Lingard’s incumbency, and as affirmed by John Dunton and Francis 
Place, was based on an oval plan very unlike the longitudinal, sacra- 
mentalist churches preferred by the Caroline mainstream.!°! 

What caused this? The minister who oversaw the construction in 
1670-4, Anthony Dopping, resembled Lingard in his denominational 
attitudes, suggesting that commonly held ideals held sway in the new 
parish. Dopping’s notebook contains a tract called ‘The first begining 
of the presbitewrans’, a moaning missive which states that the ‘ingen- 
ius spirit’ of dissenting clergymen makes it especially difficult to wean 
decent Protestants away from nonconformity. Dopping’s other jottings, 
apart from a love poem describing a woman’s facial skin, point to a vig- 
orous pastor who put considerable effort into preventing his flock from 
abandoning the national church: in one sermon, fathers are advised to 
cultivate good devotional habits and pacifistic politics among their chil- 
dren by reading aloud Richard Lingard’s The Whole Duty of Man once 
weekly.!°? Given these insights, the appearance of St Andrew’s is easier 
to rationalise. An elliptical church, as Raymond Gillespie has observed, 
blurs the functional division between the spoken word and the hier- 
atic ritual of the Eucharist, which represented the polarities of tradition 
and reform in early-modern British Protestantism.!" Lingard, Dopping, 
and Dodson equipped the parish with a place of worship that effected 
symbolic reconciliation between contending theological positions. 

If this reading seems strained, it should be noted that there are con- 
ceptual consistencies between the layout of St Andrew’s and the more 
progressive church designs of Restoration London. John Newman’s 
analysis of Stuart-era churches in the English capital observes that Sir 
Christopher Wren’s post-fire designs fused the basic oblong plan of their 
predecessors with a new spatial unity normally seen in nonconformist 
meetinghouses. The external expression of the plan was limited, since 
most of the London churches were forced onto irregular plots, but the 
plans themselves (longitudinal but with a strong centralised dimen- 
sion) and interior elevations (galleried, and with no visual barriers in 
front of the chancel), broke discreetly with the quasi-Laudian ecclesi- 
ology of the recent past.!°* Wren and Dodson, qualitative differences 
aside, were drinking from the same well. 
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For all its entrepreneurship, St Andrew’s was architecturally uninflu- 
ential. The vestry of St Michan’s opted for a safe rectilinear plan when 
William Robinson was contracted to rebuild in the 1680s. Resembling 
St Michael’s, the church is fronted with a rubble tower, and the main 
entrance picked out with attached columns and a segmental pediment 
(Illustration 19). Eighteenth-century improvements ignored the exter- 
ior, focussing instead on the organ and galleries.!° The parish must have 
been satisfied with what it got: in 1718 the minister assured Archbishop 
King that an improbable 4,100 people could be fitted in at extraordin- 
ary services.! 

Elsewhere, when a fresh church was needed, plainness proliferated. 
Robinson received the commission for St Bride’s in 1683 and gave 
the parish the simplest church in Dublin.!°” The minister in office in 
1664-79, John Yarner, shared Dopping’s sense of mission but failed to 
ingratiate his vestry.!°° His replacement, Nathaniel Foy, had better inter- 
personal skills and managed to pack the vestry with a string of titu- 
ladoes, including the solicitor general, Sir William Domville. However, 
the church resembled nothing more strongly than a warehouse. Foy’s 
Calvinism may have ruled out excess; but on the other hand, the vestry 
might have insisted upon economy: ninety parishioners showed up for 
a meeting scheduled before construction started, indicating consider- 
able interest in the work.!°? We can only assume that the doyens of St 
Bride’s had their own reasons for austerity; the principal point, none- 
theless, is that the challenging shape of St Andrew’s was failing to find 
imitators. 

In terms of cultural meaning, the future uses of St Andrew’s destroyed 
its original symbolic probity. Acting as the chapel of the Irish parlia- 
ment, it was the venue for biennial sermons for MPs in the eighteenth 
century, and from 1736 hosted benefit concerts for Mercer’s Hospital, 
during which Handel’s oratorios were performed without variation for 
60 years.!"° Initially intended as a sanguine statement about the future 
hopes of post-Restoration Protestantism, St Andrew’s came to be more 
intimately and more enduringly associated with the recreational habits 
and political culture of the elite. Dublin’s church architecture in the 
later seventeenth century was chiefly notable for its continuities. 


IV. Social demography and ecclesiastical 
architecture, 1700-30 


Local wealth does not explain the architecture of St Andrew’s. However, 
demographic circumstances have explanatory force in several other 
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cases. The built form of St Mary’s on Mary Street had some correspond- 
ence with the social profile of its parish, which was among Dublin’s 
richest. The estate owner, Sir Humphrey Jervis, did not envision a 
church from the outset of his development: a lease map from 1681 
labels the future churchyard as ‘the great square or market place’, a less 
alluring land use.!!! The opportunity for improvement came in 1697 
with the tripartite division of the parish of St Michan, at which point, 
so Archbishop King later claimed, Jervis came forward to offer the plot 
for a church." 

St Mary’s, consecrated (but probably not totally finished) in 1701, 
would be Sir William Robinson’s last work of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture (Illustration 18). The layout, McParland conjectures, derives from 
Wren’s St Clement Danes, consisting of a two-storey elevation and a 
western tower flanked by cubic stairwells, a tall nave, galleried aisles, 
and a square-ended chancel attached to the aisles with quadrant walls. 
Panelled pilasters and a stone armature add relief to the east window.!'8 
The conversion of the church to a public house in 2001-6 has permitted 
the examination of some previously inaccessible details, which further 
clarify the degree of ornamentation. The windows along the body of 
the church sit in deep, round-headed jambs cut in dark, milky stone, 
contrasting elegantly with the buff stucco coating of the walls. The 
door, on the liturgical axis, is enclosed by half-columns and an ellipti- 
cal pediment. St Mary’s, freestanding on a traffic island, did not quite 
close a vista, but its large yard provided it with a spatial envelope that 
visually insulated it from the clamour of the emerging street network. 

The origins of St Anne’s are comparable. Once the entrepreneurial 
estate developer Joshua Dawson got wind of Archbishop King’s plans 
to found new parishes in the city and suburbs, he volunteered to assist 
and from 1711 began inviting subscriptions. Dawson’s estate, like 
Jervis’s, catered to the rich: the marriage entries and burial registers 
for the parish list a brace of well-to-do professionals, civic dignitaries, 
and minor nobility.1* Started in 1720, the church was intended for the 
west side of Dawson Street but was soon relocated to the east, allow- 
ing it to terminate the vista along Ann Street. The termination itself, 
if Charles Brooking’s engraving can be believed, was - by local stand- 
ards — remarkable. Taking its cue from the facade of St Werburgh’s (see 
beneath), the frontage, designed by Surveyor General Thomas Burgh, 
had an intricate arrangement of pilasters, receding entablatures and 
niches (Illustration 17). The upper storey and the tower were never built, 
so the church stood like a grey monolith inserted into a row of domestic 
brick.!s Still, Dawson, operating in the same way as Jervis, had ensured 
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that his estate would have the devotional (and architectural) infrastruc- 
ture of an attractive suburban development. 

St Mary’s and St Anne’s were aesthetically distinct from the churches 
of Dublin’s poorer districts. Writing to the earl of Meath in 1713, William 
King insisted that St Luke’s (Illustration 20), situated off the Lower 
Coombe, should stand close to the street.!!® The parish estate was small, 
so Bishop Stearne of Dromore was the principal donor. (Lord Meath’s 
involvement, if any, needs clarification.)'!’ The church, by Burgh, was 
consecrated in 1716 and remains, in its present roofless state, glaringly 
simple.!!8 Sitting on a lip of ground over the Coombe and approached 
from a tree-lined avenue (since wiped out by Dublin City Council’s ugly 
Relief Road) (see [lustration 32), it had little architectural flourish. The 
unrendered walls are built in courses of rubble-masonry, which are bro- 
ken by round-headed windows with ashlar jambs. There are no projec- 
tions; all is flush and featureless. Burgh placed a bellcote on the east 





Illustration 32 St Luke’s Church and precincts, from Rocque, Exact Survey 
(Dublin City Library and Archives) 
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gable as a substitute for a tower. The interior is (or was) a single space 
beneath a plaster ceiling.!!? The liberty of the earl of Meath, increas- 
ingly vulnerable to crime and squalor, got a church that eerily mirrored 
its own privations.!”° 


Vv. Archbishop King, Robert Molesworth, and the 
architecture of salvation 


New St Werburgh’s (see Illustrations 13 and 33), opened for worship in 
1720, is Dublin’s best-documented church of the eighteenth century 
and was one of its most controversial. The project led to a drawn-out 
correspondence between Archbishop King — sceptical about the plans 
provided by an overseas architect and less concerned with graceful 
design than with practicalities, though he was not totally insensitive 





Illustration 33 St Werburgh’s Church and precincts, from Rocque, Exact Survey 
(Dublin City Library and Archives) 
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to the former —- and Robert Molesworth, a commissioner of the vestry, 
who sought to use St Werburgh’s as the showcase of a fresh, morally- 
loaded architecture that would categorically reject the supposedly abso- 
lutist Baroque that had been introduced to England by Sir Christopher 
Wren and reciprocated in Ireland by the likes of Sir William Robinson 
and Thomas Burgh. The dispute, touching on the politics of aesthetic 
choice, shows that for the artistically literate, Irish Protestant church 
architecture had (or deserved) a distinctive style and symbolic content 
of its own. 

The narrative is straightforward. By 1710, the vestry of St Werburgh’s 
was considering the rebuilding of its crumbling church.!7! A petition to 
the Crown claimed that the building is ‘so ruinous as to be uncapable of 
being repaired,’ a plea that has obvious credence when it is remembered 
that the church constructed shortly after the Restoration had quickly 
become ruinous.'”? Construction commenced in 1716. 

From an early date, Archbishop King took an interest in the work, 
for reasons both personal and ecclesiological. He had been rector of 
the parish (and, simultaneously, chancellor of St Patrick’s Cathedral) 
in 1679-88, during which time he developed a reputation as an power- 
ful polemicist.!23 Equally imperative, of course, was his concern for the 
amenities of the diocese. In such endeavours, as we have seen, the prel- 
ate was used to getting his own way. Now, he would lock horns with an 
equally formidable opponent, Robert (from 1716, Viscount) Molesworth, 
whose affiliation with the parish, where he grew up, was stronger than 
King’s, and who had quite specific wishes for the direction the scheme 
might take. 

King’s opinions on church architecture have been surveyed. 
However, a digression is required on the position of his adversary. 
Molesworth’s oppositional Whiggism, central to any understanding 
of his career, is dissected in Caroline Robbins’s classic The Eighteenth- 
Century Commonwealthman, which asserts that his political philosophy 
teetered on the kind of republicanism that originated among English 
intellectuals during the civil wars.!24 Less has been said about his take 
on the arts, which cannot be considered in isolation from his polit- 
ical outlook. Molesworth’s objective, shared with his friend, the third 
earl of Shaftesbury, was a total transformation in the arts of Britain 
and Ireland. It was a close relationship: the pair exchanged corres- 
pondence, and Shaftesbury, a repressed homosexual, relied on the 
naturally sociable Molesworth to find him a spouse.!?° Cultural per- 
spectives were another crucial link. Shaftesbury’s Letter Concerning the 
Art, or Science of Design, published in 1711, had argued that the oeuvre 
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of Wren was decadent and Frenchified, quite unsuited to a progres- 
sive state that prided itself on the liberties it had secured in 1688. The 
argument was that Britain needed a purer architectural style, without 
the empty theatricality that had infected every major programme of 
public works in the last half-century. The Letter does get into specifics 
(Shaftesbury prefers to disparage existing buildings in very general 
terms), but using the earl’s artistic patronage as a clue, it would seem 
that his ideal architecture would have been sombre, lean, and abstract, 
possibly resembling the anaemic, doctrinaire neo-Palladianism associ- 
ated with Lord Burlington and the Office of Works in the next genera- 
tion.!6 (The connection between Shaftesbury and Burlington remains 
unresolved: the Whig magnate Lord Somers is the only intellectual 
who seems to have known them both.) However, little was achieved 
before Shaftesbury’s death in Naples in 1713. The leadership of the 
cultural revolution now devolved to Molesworth, who later boasted 
that he and his heir, John, along with Thomas Hewitt, an amateur and 
a particularly vicious enemy of Wren, had set themselves up as the 
‘New Junta’ for architecture. 

The practicing architect for the group was to be Allesandro Galilei, a 
young and unproven Florentine befriended by John Molesworth in his 
capacity as British envoy to the court of the duke of Tuscany in 1710-14. 
After a trip to Rome with the Irishman, Galilei, who tried to curry favour 
by claiming to be related to Galileo Galilei, was brought to London, 
where he unsuccessfully made propositions for Robert Harley’s scheme 
for 50 new churches in the city and suburbs. The designs, remarkable 
in their neo-Greek use of continuous rows of columns around a cen- 
tral cella, had no British precedents: Hawksmoor’s plans found favour 
instead. Following this disappointment, as Simon Thurley has tenta- 
tively suggested, Galilei is unlikely to have built very much on British 
soil.!?” But while stuck abroad, unable to afford to return home, he was 
tendered as the architect of a building right in the core of Dublin.!”8 

Robert Molesworth’s ambition was that St Werburgh’s Church, if 
designed by Galilei, would help stimulate and advertise the possibilities 
of an enlightened reformation in elite taste.’?° But as anyone familiar 
with the personality of William King could have advised, this was wish- 
ful thinking. King had begun to proposition Thomas Burgh behind the 
backs of the parish vestry, a majority of whom, subjected to harassment, 
plumped for Burgh’s model in June of 1715.8° And to speed things up 
(while reminding the vestry commissioners of who was really in charge), 
King assisted the parish in acquiring the ground of the burnt-out coun- 
cil chamber on Essex Street, which was auctioned to raise funds.!3! 
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Difficulties remained. Shortly before work commenced, King had 
been made aware that Molesworth was determined to secure the job 
for his protégé.’? Repeatedly pestered, the archbishop reluctantly 
agreed to submit Galilei’s proposals to the commissioners, adding the 
caveat that Burgh, a trustworthy public figure and a man of experi- 
ence, was ‘allways (...) just and exact in his computations, and the 
work never exceeded the rate he sets on it’.!3 Importantly, a letter from 
King to Molesworth dated 3 August 1716 makes more pertinent excuses 
than fear of over-expenditure. In this, King wishes it to be believed 
that an architect of Galilei’s stature will find few appreciative patrons 
in a backwater like Ireland, and the very fact of his Italian origins 
should rule him out by default in a cool northern country unsuited 
to Mediterranean conventions.'*4 All of this is reiterated in an apo- 
logia sent to Edward Southwell the following year, which goes on to 
question Galilei’s understanding of the architectural implications of 
Protestant liturgy: 


In so much I see little hope of a valuable Architects either find- 
ing employment or Subsistence in Ireland and this is the reason I 
dare not venture to Invite Senor Galileo Into Ireland least he shou’d 
Starve here. I believe the Best Italian Architect must be for some 
time be at a loss in these kingdoms, for the best contrived house 
in that Clime wou’d I doubt be very inconvenient in this, and the 
Italian Churches being contrived for multitude of Chappels and 
Altars wou’d be of no great use here where our Churchs are princi- 
pally for hearing.!°5 


Experienced readers of King are aware that his self-justifications warrant 
caution. Edward McParland maintains that one of the most decisive 
objections to Galilei was his Catholicism, and this conclusion, in a wider 
British context, may be plausible: the fall of the Tories in 1714 meant 
that the commission for the murals in the dome of St Paul’s Cathedral 
fell to James Thornhill, an English Protestant, at the expense of two 
overseas artists, Louis Laguerre, a Catholic Frenchman who had been 
led to believe that the commission was already his, and the capable 
Venetian Sebastiano Ricci.%° However, further exploration of King’s 
correspondence suggests that there was also an element of cultural con- 
servatism that encouraged and sustained his aversion to the Italian. In 
the same letter to Southwell, King goes on to deride the unthinking 
cosmopolitanism that he thought was swelling in high society, before 
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returning again to the limp excuse that climatic conditions should be 
the overriding consideration in design: 


Men that have not yet gone abroad are apt to be shocked and stare at 
Every thing that is foreign and Imagin every habit and Costume, that 
they have not seen at home absurd and Ridicules (...) by yr observa- 
tions of the Reasons of Different costumes in Different places, you 
will not be apt to laff or condemn what seems uncouth or awkward 
in any people and yet will consider which of these are to be Imitated 
or introduced unto yr own countrey and which are to be neglected 
as not adapted to the Circumstances thereof. For want of Observing 
this we have often fallen into many inconveniences, and ricularly 
[regularly] have Imitated the Buildings Italy erected for Air in a hot 
Country, wheras we ought to build so as protect us from the Cold....’ 


No observer familiar with the history of European architecture could 
have described many of Dublin’s buildings in 1717 as Italian-looking; on 
the contrary, the insets on Brooking’s map, representing structures King 
undoubtedly knew, place the city firmly in the ambit of London. But 
King - the owner of a large collection of architectural books, though he 
preferred looking at the pictures — was able to play the sophisticate when 
it made tactical sense. Taking refuge in innocuous stylistic generalisa- 
tions, he advised the minister of St Werburgh’s that in Burgh’s hands 
traditional vernacular would be replaced by classicising erudition: ‘As to 
the Difference of Gothick and Roman building, I assure your Lordshp 
there is not one piece of Gothick work in all Captain Burgh’s plan.’°” 

King’s sneaky overtures worked. In August of 1716, St Werburgh’s was 
closed, and the new church constructed under Burgh’s supervision.!38 
Molesworth was furious, commenting that ‘the Commissioners of that 
building are uncapable of comprehending what an Artist Galileo is. (...) 
Tis a sad thing not to be believed.’!’° 

Luckily, Burgh’s St Werburgh’s has largely survived. The church was 
damaged by fire in 1754, and the design of the early eighteenth-century 
interior reinstated in a more rococo style by local craftsmen, but the 
colossal fagade, in black Dublin mountain granite, was unhurt.4° The 
ground storey of the elevation has single ionic pilasters at the corners and 
paired orders to either side of a central Doric doorcase with a segmen- 
tal top. The frontage was ultimately inspired by Giacoma della Porta’s 
facade of the Jesuit mother church in Rome, il Gesit (c.1575-84), in that 
the ground level of the facade, corresponding with the nave and aisles, 
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is linked to the clerestory storey by scrolled volutes. (In Dublin, this 
type of facade was pure affectation: St Werburgh’s does not have struc- 
turally autonomous aisles). To Edward McParland, this format, as Burgh 
interpreted it, was as Catholic-looking as anything Galilei would have 
produced, and he points to Burgh’s pedantic transcription of Roman 
sources in the design of St Anne’s on Dawson Street, derived from 
S. Giacomo delgi Incurabili and S. Agnese in Agone, as the proof.'4! 
But Wren and Robert Hooke, aping Dutch variations of the type, had 
imported the arrangement into London church architecture at St 
Edmund the King and St Martin Ludgate, for which no objections are 
traceable.” As a result, Catholic architects in Europe can hardly have 
claimed monopoly on a motif that had seeped across geographical and 
denominational borders. Burgh’s church, erected in a city on the fringes 
of Europe, nonetheless belonged to it. 

The parallels with the continent do not extend to the iconograph- 
ical paraphernalia of the building, because these, much more than 
the configuration of the facade, are best explained in regard to King’s 
denominational politics. The metopes along the frieze of the doorcase 
are ornamented with carvings of skulls and crossbones and winged 
sandglasses (see Illustration 34), an arrangement familiar from tomb- 
stones that expresses the conventional dictum that death is the single 





Illustration 34 St Werburgh’s Church, doorcase, 1716-20 (Photo: Robin Usher) 
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inevitable fact of life.“43 However, inside the building, the frieze of 
the chancel holds gilded carvings of sunbursts and sheaves of wheat, 
emblems of regeneration that were reinstated after the fire at the church 
(see Illustration 35).'4 In leaving the profane, secular dominion of suf- 
fering and pain, the worshipper is graphically reminded that he or she 
can be rescued from a bereavement-ridden world by conforming to 
the established church. Here, in stone and fruitwood, is King’s dogma, 
volubly expressed in his anti-Presbyterian tracts of the 1690s, made 
visible.45 Burgh and his employer had a better understanding of archi- 
tectural iconography than they are given credit for. 

Conventional ecclesiastical norms were not neglected: the tower, 
built from 1729 in a skimpier form than the massive peppershaker 
shown by Brooking, ensured that St Werburgh’s would have local visual 
impact. John Loveday, visiting from Scotland in 1732, commented that 
St Patrick’s Cathedral ‘makes a good figure, tho’ St Werburgh’s new and 
new-fashioned Tower seems to overtop it, That church standing upon 
high ground, whereas This is seated (...) in a low part of Dublin’.!*° 





Illustration 35 St Werburgh’s Church, chancel, 1716-20, refitted 1754-9 (Photo: 
Robin Usher) 
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The story of King, Molesworth, and St Werburgh’s is clearly one 
of winners and losers. As religious architecture, St Werburgh’s fused 
broad-based design conventions with King’s own brand of authoritar- 
ian Protestantism. King, left to himself, would have lacked the know- 
how to prescribe all of the architectural points, but with sufficient 
probing, it is apparent enough that it was the archbishop’s predilec- 
tions which informed the most sophisticated Dublin church of the era. 
Robert Molesworth, following Shaftesbury, wanted to herald cultural 
purification; King wanted and got an intelligent visual articulation of 
the view that Anglicanism was the only proper vehicle for personal 
deliverance. 

So far, this chapter has attempted to interpret the churches of a 
denomination that, by 1750, took in less than 50 percent of Dublin’s 
populace.'*” Obviously, in a state that discriminated against a major- 
ity on the grounds of denomination, not everyone could convey their 
religious adherences through architecture in the vein of St Werburgh’s. 
Still, the efforts of the excluded are not without iconographic interest. 
Since the majority of the capital’s political and social outsiders were 
Catholic, their undertakings shall be discussed next. 


VI. Outsiders 


The effects of the confessional state on Roman Catholic devotional prac- 
tice have been much illuminated by the work of Raymond Gillespie, who 
has revealed that Catholic religious rites remained vibrant throughout 
the penal era.'48 However, because of gaps in the evidence, Catholic 
places of worship in Dublin resist detailed study. Nevertheless, two 
sources, both external to the Catholic community, help in showing how 
Catholic chapels fitted into the city fabric. The first is Rocque’s Exact sur- 
vey, which marks Catholic chapels with a cross, and the second, usefully 
reprinted in Patrick Fagan’s Second city: portrait of Dublin, 1700-1760, 
is a report on the ‘State and condition of R.C. chapels in Dublin, both 
secular and regular’, made in 1749.4? Used together, these allow for a 
cross-section of a clandestine world that, aside from a few scattered 
devotional artefacts stored in undercrofts, has otherwise vanished.'>° 
One obvious point deductible from Rocque is that the visual impact 
of Catholic chapels on Dublin’s streetscape was small. Most of the mass- 
houses flagged on the map are located in enclaves behind other build- 
ings. Access was via mews lanes and alleyways. Liffey Street chapel, 
rebuilt in 1729 and concealed by a terrace, is a good example of the 
norm. The reconstruction had been paid for ‘by collections made among 
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the R.C.s of that parish’, most of whose donations appear to have gone 
into the internal fittings. The 1749 report states that 


This chapel, though small, is neat, altar railed in, steps ascending 
to it made of oak; fore part of the altar covered with gilt leather, 
and the name of Jesus in glory in the midst. On the altar is a gilt 
tabernacle with six large gilt candlesticks, and as many nosegays of 
artificial flowers. The altar piece carved and embellished with four 
pillars, cornices, and other decorations gilt and painted. The picture 
of the Conception of B[lessed].V[irgin].M[ary]., to whom the chapel 
is dedicated, fills the altar-piece; and on each side are paintings of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul. 


The Augustinian chapel on John’s Lane, also concealed from the street, 
was decked out with an altarpiece painting of the Crucifixion and a sac- 
risty containing portraits of Saints Augustine and Monica.'*! St Mary’s 
Lane chapel (see Illustration 36), corresponding to the established parish 





(Dublin City Library and Archives) 
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of St Michan’s, was renewed in 1704 by Dr. Cornelius Nary, and although 
bigger than most chapels (‘a large but irregular piece of building’), it was 
abutted on two sides by houses. The other sides were exposed but looked 
into laneways. The furnishings of the chapel ranged from a gilded cross 
and a portrait of St Francis Xavier to a late medieval wooden statue of 
the Virgin Mary, rumoured to have belonged to St Mary’s Abbey and 
probably of German origin.” But from the pavement outside, this was 
essentially a veiled conventicle, indiscernible to all but the knowledge- 
able and those who intentionally sought it out. 

Nonconformists could afford, if only just, to be less architectur- 
ally submissive than Catholics. The duke of Ormond’s distrust of the 
Presbyterianism and related sects gave way to the reluctant admission 
that Protestant dissenters, a numerically significant group, were here to 
stay.53 By 1704, the year of the first Irish test act, nonconformists had 
penetrated public life at the local level, providing several of the city’s 
mayors and aldermen. After the setbacks of the reign of Queen Anne, 
the back-handed, but easily exploited, toleration bill of 1719 permitted 
dissenters to re-emerge as a force within the municipal corporations 
and urban life more generally.‘*4 

The first nonconformist chapel to attract the notice of the government 
was William Jacque’s Presbyterian meetinghouse on Essex Street, adja- 
cent to the Council Chamber. Nothing is known of the building other 
than the fact that its juxtaposition to a government building offended 
the Privy Council and resulted in the arrest of Pastor Jacque on the pre- 
text that he had allowed a preacher to defend the Solemn League and 
Covenant. Jacque cannot have been in jail for long, because in 1680 he 
established another meetinghouse near Capel Street, in the freehold 
of Sir Humphrey Jervis, whose own Presbyterianism may account for 
the choice of location. However, the Exact survey indicates that Jervis 
and Jacque had been unwilling to indulge in too much showiness; the 
meetinghouse was square in plan, and although it was unabutted on all 
four sides, it stood in a tight island formed by St Mary’s Lane, St Mary’s 
Abbey, Boot Lane, and Capel Street.!°> 

A nineteenth-century antiquary, possibly William Monck Mason, cal- 
culated that in 1716 Dublin had six Presbyterian meetinghouses.** Of 
subsequent building projects, only one can be judged an architectural 
achievement of any note, as its exterior elevation represents a sensible 
compromise between nonconformist quietude and the conventions of 
residential building. The chapel on Eustace Street, opened in 1728 (see 
Illustration 37), was the new home of a congregation that had previ- 
ously gathered at New Row, where, strangely enough, the Presbyterian 
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Illustration 37 Eustace Street Presbyterian Chapel, opened c.1728 (Photo: Robin 
Usher) 


presence was stronger, and the ground rents cheaper.!*’ The reasons 
for the change are unknown. The building was paid for through vol- 
untary donations.'5> Only the facade remains. It consists of a five-bay, 
two-storey elevation constructed in pink brick. Cut stone is used for 
the doorcases and window architraves. McParland comments that ‘This 
handsome front refrained from any explicitly ecclesiastical gestures 
within the domestic setting of Eustace Street.’ This is correct in the 
sense that the meetinghouse, the grandest in Dublin in terms of street 
elevation, is emphatically not a ‘church’, but the buildings flanking the 
thoroughfare were, and some remain, tall, slender three- and four-storey 
townhouses with triangular or curvilinear gables, a repetitive compos- 
ition broken in the middle by the reserved, yet visually arresting, fascia 
of the meetinghouse. It was respectfully meek but hardly secretive. 
Numerically, the Presbyterians were the strongest nonconformist 
group in the capital. The Religious Society of Friends was far smaller, but 
as demonstrated by John Bergin, consistently punched above its weight 
by lobbying the government for greater civil freedoms and engaging 
in public disputes with critics.16° The sect’s earliest meetinghouses are 
poorly documented. We hear in 1677 that the ‘old’ meetinghouse on 
Bride’s Alley was unsatisfactory and soon abandoned. Another, equally 
mysterious, had been built on New Row in Lord Meath’s liberty. Since 
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both meetinghouses apparently disappointed, a lease was taken from 
the earl for a plot on Meath Street. Anthony Sharp, a wealthy Quaker- 
merchant of English origin, oversaw the work. Begun in 1684, the 
meetinghouse featured a pitched roof over a superstructure with prom- 
inent gables. It had a street front (possibly one of the gabled ends) and, 
unusually for the Meath liberty, had a whitewashed exterior.1°! While 
this strange treatment might have been a concession to the sect’s ethos 
of frugality and simplicity, it would have stood out in a street of terraced 
houses, all finished in red or brown brick. Indeed, as a Quaker place of 
worship, it was exceptional in its visibility: the slightly later Quaker hall 
on Sycamore Alley (directly behind the Presbyterian meetinghouse on 
Eustace Street) was a labyrinth of mismatched rooms gathered behind 
shops and houses.!6? 

Reminiscent of the Quakers, Dublin’s Huguenots had an impact on 
Irish society disproportionate to their quantity. Small numbers arrived 
during the viceroyalties of the duke of Ormond; more sizeable contin- 
gents, taking Henri de Mausse de Ruvigny, the earl of Galway, as their 
secular leader, settled in 1690-1. Their effect on Dublin’s economy, par- 
ticularly in the liberty of the earl of Meath, was profound: several of 
the immigrants involved in the textile industry accumulated consider- 
able wealth.'®? Huguenot worship was bifurcated. From 1695, conform- 
ers were permitted by the lord lieutenant to use the Lady Chapel of St 
Patrick’s Cathedral. In 1698, they were offered (but refused, because of 
the maintenance costs) the defunct city church of St Kevin.'** Before 
Galway’s death in 1720, a cluster of French Protestants took umbrage 
at the sacramentalism of the established church, and an estimated 66 
percent rejected conformity altogether.’ The malcontents initially met 
in a back house on Bride Street. Another chapel was acquired on Inns 
Quay in 1697, which had been fitted up as a Jesuit church in the reign 
of James II.!°° A further schism led to the acquisition of a property on 
Wood Street in 1701, superseded by a totally fresh meetinghouse on 
Peter Street, possibly built in c.1710 with some financial support from 
the government.’*” According to Rocque, it was set in a shallow church- 
yard and presented a broad, symmetrical facade to the street. Easily the 
most visible of the French churches in Dublin, the Peter Street building 
did not attempt to hide. 

Dublin’s nugatory Baptist community met in an assortment of private 
domiciles before constructing a small meetinghouse on Swift’s Alley 
in about 1710, situated in a walled yard. The meetinghouse survives. 
The shell is similar to the Moravian church on Bishop Street (formerly 
Great Boater Lane), constructed shortly after the arrival of Ireland’s first 
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Moravians in 1746. The only difference was that worshippers had to 
walk to the chapel through an obscure laneway, which implies that 
the building, now tatty, cannot have had any extensive exterior orna- 
mentation. The Lutheran church on Poolbeg Street, dating to 1722, 
stuck to the same mould; a brick box, it could seat 400 worshippers and 
eschewed decoration. It was rented to a Methodist meeting in 1747. In 
the same year, the Methodists themselves relocated to a house on Cork 
Street. Dublin Methodists did not get a purpose-built chapel for another 
five years, when Whitefriar Street chapel opened in 1752.16 


VI. The inventions of men in the worship of God 


The few exceptions to the rule that non-Anglican places of worship 
needed to be discreet do not modify the impression given by topo- 
graphical evidence, in which the buildings of the Church of Ireland 
have almost no iconographical rivals. The cathedrals, through differing 
in their precise connotations, easily rated as the city’s chief religious 
fixtures. Parish churches fulfilled a similar role within a narrower geo- 
graphical frame. Their styles varied and had some correlation with the 
social composition of their localities. St Luke’s was cheap and rough, 
whereas the obvious comparisons, St Mary’s and St Anne’s, brought 
architectural finesse to their districts. 

Admittedly, the close study of Dublin’s parishes is somewhat hampered 
by the spottiness of the sources. Often, the negotiations that preceded 
the rebuilding of a church are irrecoverable; vestry minutes usually 
only record resolutions. In this respect, St Werburgh’s is unique. The 
quarrel between King and Molesworth raised questions about the politi- 
cal freight carried by stylistic predilections and the projected futures of 
Protestant church design. Of course, we cannot totally dismiss the idea 
that similar debates did not take place about other churches, but one 
point is beyond refutation. Discussions about the correct architecture 
for places of worship cannot have preoccupied the builders of Catholic 
or nonconformist chapels for very long; neither did, nor could, place 
a stamp on the capital’s religious iconography as enduringly hegem- 
onic as that of Anglicanism, whose dominance nonetheless fell short 
of monopoly. 


3 


Public Sculpture after 1700 


In 1843, an article in The Nation observed how 


We now have statues to William the Dutchman, to the four Georges — 
all either German by birth or German by feeling (...), while not a sin- 
gle statue of the many celebrated Irishmen whom their country should 
honour adorns a street or square of our beautiful metropolis. 


The iconography of Protestant Dublin had outlived its popularity. 
Images of kings, associated with the errors of British rule, would even- 
tually face eradication in the Irish Free State of the 1920s and 30s.’ 
However, the monuments had not always been objects of acrimony. In 
the Dublin of King William, Queen Anne, and the first two Georges, 
the statues were regarded as welcome symbolic markers. Unveiling 
ceremonies attracted crowds. Poets féted them as totems of virtue. 
Corporation and viceregal rituals included them in their itineraries. 
Vandals, from drunken students to alleged Jacobites, were excoriated. 
The capital’s public sculpture provided a common focus for political, 
religious, and local identities. 

The secondary literature is inadequate in regard to the minutiae of 
Dublin’s sculptural iconography.’ The original denotations of the capi- 
tal’s statues have been ignored in studies that dwell excessively on the 
moment of destruction. Yvonne Whelan’s account of the iconography 
of Dublin before and after national independence, for example, con- 
scripts the eighteenth century to a vaguely-defined process of British 
symbolic hegemony that culminated in violent confrontation by 
republican malcontents. The cityscape ‘became a means of cultivat- 
ing a sense of imperial identity and fostering a feeling of belonging to 
empire among citizens’, acting concurrently as a ‘site upon which to 
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represent resistance’, as manifested in attacks.’ All fits into one grand 
narrative of conquest and resistance; the only important chronological 
nodes are erection and demolition. However, we must look at the inter- 
vening period if we are to fully grasp the ways in which public statuary 
functioned as a part of an urban iconography over the longue durée. 
Fortunately, the evidence, including municipal records, printed verse, 
and personal correspondence, allows for a reinterpretation of the capi- 
tal’s statuary in terms more relevant to the early-modern period than 
the headline-focussed interpretations currently favoured. 


I. Agencies and conventions 


Dublin’s outdoor statues were the work of the municipality. By 1765, 
when the popular viceroy, Lord Northumberland, donated a life-size 
figure of George III to the trustees of the Royal Exchange, the corpora- 
tion could claim that it had given the streets of the capital an almost 
unbroken genealogy of the crown, beginning with the awkward rendi- 
tions of Charles I and Charles II placed on the facade of the Tholsel in 
the 1680s (Illustrations 9 and 10). From 1700, three commissions for 
equestrian statues were spread over a period of 60 years. In 1701 the 
lord mayor officiated at the unveiling of a monument to King William 
III at College Green. This became one of the best-known emblems of the 
metropolis, featuring on the frontispiece of Pool and Cash’s Views of the 
most remarkable public buildings, monuments and other edifices in the city of 
Dublin (1780) (see Ilustration 38), as well as on a painted panel on the 
lord mayor’s coach acquired in 1790.° A statue of George I was commis- 
sioned by the city assembly in 1717 and five years later placed on a pier 
adjoining Essex Bridge, while a representation of George II appeared at 
St Stephen’s Green in 1758 (see Illustrations 39 and 40). 

Each of the sculptures belonged to a well-established type. The sov- 
ereign sits astride a prancing horse, posed with a literally incommu- 
nicable sense of ease and self-control. The common source, known 
through casts and engravings (less often personal experience) was the 
statue of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitoline Hill in Rome, described by 
Joseph Addison in 1703 as one of ‘the four finest figures perhaps that 
are now extant.’ Its influence had been pervasive since the Italian 
renaissance, providing a model for kings and soldiers across conti- 
nental Europe.’ Yet in spite of a tendency to formal repetitiveness in 
the finished products, writings on eighteenth-century public sculp- 
ture suggest that the public statue had a multitude of representational 
objectives and effects. 
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Illustration 38 ‘Statue of William III. in College Green’, from Robert Pool & 
John Cash, Views of the most remarkable public buildings, statues, and other edifices 
in the city of Dublin (Dublin, 1780), title page (Robin Usher) 
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Illustration 39 The Statue of King George ye Ist on Essex Bridge, from Brooking, 
City and suburbs (Dublin City Library and Archives) 
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Illustration 40 James Malton, ‘St Stephen’s Green’, from A picturesque and 
descriptive view of the city of Dublin, consolidated edition, Dublin, 1799 (National 
Library of Ireland) 


The obvious function of the public statue was to perpetuate the 
memory of a personality who was regarded as a paragon of good and a 
source of inspiration. In 1739, Samuel Madden, a founder of the schools 
of instruction of the Dublin Society, claimed that sculpture, ‘has still 
flourish’d where-ever Arts and Learning thrive’, so ‘we ought by all 
means to encourage it here’, as 


that main branch of it which is employ’d in Statuary, is actually one 
of the greatest sources of Virtue among Men, that can arise from 
proper incentives and spurs to Glory, by publick marks of due praise 
and Honour paid to their Memories.® 


Images of the illustrious, the theory held, encouraged civic responsibil- 
ity by providing a viewing public, whatever its internal divisions, with 
a communal symbol. 

Yet the images could be ornamental as well as inspiring, and simply 
express pride in place. Bristol’s bronze William III, cast for Queen Square 
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in c.1734 by Michael Rysbrack, was both a portrayal of the saviour of 
British liberties and what Malcolm Baker calls a ‘celebration of com- 
mercial enterprise’, put there at the behest of a merchant community 
determined to show that its city could outdo rival centres (Hull was the 
particular target).? 

However, social ethics and civic competition do not explain every- 
thing. A cynical reflection on the intentions of patrons can be found 
in a London guidebook written by architectural critic, James Ralph, 
who touches on the motivations behind grandiose tomb monuments. 
Ostensibly ‘an honour to the dead’, the sculptures were really ‘founded 
in compliment to the builder’s vanity, than in respect to the name they 
are inscribed with.’ The son’s self-importance trounced the honour- 
able example of the father. Remarks of this sort might be extrapolated 
for objects of more ‘public’ character. Nicola Smith has demonstrated 
that English political magnates in the reigns of George I and George II 
bought statues of the monarch for their estates as a way of proclaiming 
their proximity (real or imagined) to the centre of power.!! The public 
monument could also have pecuniary purpose. In London, some of 
the major estate developers, most notably Sir Richard Grosvenor, added 
bronze riders to their residential squares in order to give the areas 
stronger appeal on the property market.!? Evidently, there was more to 
representations of the prince than avowals of loyalty and the need for 
inspiring historical archetypes. 

It is significant, too, that the status of the sculptor was enhanced 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, thanks to a shift in atti- 
tudes among patrons. Masons and carvers - previously disparaged as 
‘artisans’ — became artists. A successful sculptor (Grinling Gibbons, 
the maker of Dublin’s statue of William III, is an example) might be 
conferred with the ‘esquire’ tag, indicating that elite patronage had 
helped them ascend the social ladder.’ At the same time, a botched 
commission could ruin a career. John Bushnell, London’s first Baroque 
sculptor to travel to Italy, achieved some important public commis- 
sions until the delivery of a decapitated tomb figure to an aristocratic 
client destroyed the chance of further work. Bushnell’s more talented 
rival, the Dane Caius Gabriel Cibber, depended on the good word of Sir 
Christopher Wren to overcome rumours about legal troubles and weak 
money skills.‘* After the turn of the century, the matter of reputations 
came into even sharper focus. The shrewd exploited the press, relying 
on hack-writers to trumpet their training and experience and to give 
details of their most prestigious commissions.’ Competition acceler- 
ated; artistic identities, apparent (in the case of London) in artists’ clubs 
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and associations, crystallised. This culminated in the institutionalisa- 
tion of the visual arts, allowing British sculptors to engage in schemes of 
training and exhibiting that had been the norm in Europe for decades 
(and in Italy, centuries).'° 

Ireland and Dublin were latecomers to these developments. Most met- 
ropolitan sculptors in the Restoration period and the early 1700s were 
English, working to meet a surprisingly buoyant demand for tomb carv- 
ings. It was not until the foundation of the Dublin Society schools of 
the 1740s and 1750s that a crop of Irish-born statuaries, such as Patrick 
Cunningham, emerged as a credible force.!” As a result, when looking at 
the sculptors employed by the City, it is essential to consider the state of 
the artistic scene elsewhere in the islands. Ireland’s cultural capital was 
as much London as Dublin, though its horizons, all too often ignored, 
extended to Rome, Paris, and the Netherlands. 

Most of the issues tabled here can be brought to bear on the public 
sculpture of Dublin commissioned between 1700 and 1760. The rela- 
tionship between the actuatory and the ornamental, as well as questions 
of quality and civic pride, can be shown to have fluctuated across time 
and space, sometimes reshaping the connoted meanings of individual 
monuments. 


II. The protestant knight 


Shortly after the unveiling of King William’s statue, an army officer 
wrote to the English secretary of state, Sir William Blathwayt, reassur- 
ing him that ‘This town has been transported in Expressing their zeal 
for His Majesty upon the ceremony of Erecting the king’s statue on 
horseback which was performed the day he fought at the battle of the 
Boyne’.® Blathwayt may have been told what he wanted to hear, but 
there is no reason to suppose that the report exaggerated. The day had 
been a major node in the civic calendar. Shops closed. Church bells 
sounded. In the afternoon, the lord mayor, accompanied by the alder- 
men, sheriffs, and common councilmen, proceeded to the statue (see 
Illustration 41). They were led by the corporation’s musicians and a 
squad of the militia. Once the soldiers had lined up along the street, the 
lords justices rode from the Castle. The representatives of the City and 
the executive then perambulated the statue three times whilst drum- 
mers and trumpeters performed. Following the second circuit, the City 
Recorder delivered a panegyric on the king, which was answered by 
volleys of shot and cannon fire. The fellows of Trinity College, recently 
spared from Jacobite extirpation, joined on the last circuit.!? On the 
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Illustration 41 William II, College Green, 1700-1, by Grinling Gibbons and 
studio, with later repairs, postcard c.1900 (Robin Usher) 


same afternoon, a single-sheet verse was distributed by the City printer, 
which stated that no monument, whatever its intrinsic merits, could do 
justice to the realities of the man and the events it signified: 


How nobly did Our Grateful City Joyn 

To represent King William at the Boyn 

And yet their statue (we must all confess) 

Tho it speaks Dublin great, makes William less 
For, where are Heaps of slain? Where streams of Blood? 
Where do’s it show how Guardian Angels stood? 
Watching to turn Aside the Fatal Ball; 

And, in One Royal Person, Sav’d us All? 

Where may we see the dreadful Schonberg lost? 
And William routing al that trembling Host, 
Which Once did, like the Fam’d Armada, boast? 
(He Cou’d no less, in just Revenge, intend, 

For such a Gene’ral’s Fall, for such a friend.) 
Where do we see Them All disorder’s flie? 

As if their Spirit, in their Heels, did lie; 

And they woud, Basely live, not Bravely die. 

The Artist knew no skill cou’d fully shew 

That Conquest, all, to his bold conduct, owe: 
No Hand can make his Warlike Spirit known 
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To long succeeding Ages, but his own: 
And when all Brass consumes, all Marbles waste, 
Great NASSAU’S Glories at the Boyn shall last.?° 


Proceedings ended with feasting for the quality and drunkenness, 
apparently extreme, for the masses. The lords justices and the mayor 
gorged themselves in a rented house. Free barrels of claret were set up 
on stilts outside. As night-time approached, fireworks were lit. 

It is not difficult to explain this episode. William III was the hero of 
Protestant Ireland.” When he died in 1702, Bishop King of Derry, while 
sometimes repelled by William’s lack of social graces, told a fellow cler- 
gyman that ‘we universally loved King William as our deliverer, & have 
a sense of it.’ On hearing the news, Elizabeth Freke, the long-suffering 
English wife of a County Cork squire, composed an ‘Epytaff to William, 
‘the allmighty’s Friend’. The king was 


A scurge to France — 

A check to Imperious Roome, 

Who did our Rights and libertys Defend — 
And Rescued England 

From Itt’s threatened Doome. 

Heaven snatched him from us 

As Whome our Harts Carres’d 

And now hee’s king 

In heaven Among the Blest.?? 


It was sincerely believed that only a decade earlier Irish Protestants had 
been rescued from a repetition of the disaster of 1641. Historical mem- 
ory, sustained by the atrocity-porn of the printing presses and the com- 
memoration of the rebellion every 23 October, was potent;?4 but the 
threats directed at Protestants in 1685-90 had been real enough. James 
II attacked everything that underlay the Protestant interest by restaffing 
the army and judiciary with Catholics and by convening a parliament 
that planned (actually against the king’s wishes, not that this detail 
later mattered) to unravel the land settlements of the 1660s.?> Although 
Raymond Gillespie has shown that many Protestants remained philo- 
sophically loyal to James until the lived realities of war forced them 
to change sides, it appears that they viewed William with genuine 
enthusiasm when he appeared in person.”° In Belfast, he was greeted 
with ‘acclamations of great joy and rejoycing’ (and William, unchar- 
acteristically, responded with courtesy).?” Some of the king’s personal 
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effects, gifts to distinguished locals during the campaign in the north 
of Ireland, were objects of fetish.”® 

William’s connection with Dublin had been brief. He entered the city 
in July of 1690, having travelled south after the symbolically power- 
ful, but militarily unspectacular, victory at the Battle of the Boyne. 
Protestant aldermen, driven from office by a Catholicised corpor- 
ation, immediately proclaimed him the saviour of the city’s ‘Auncient 
rights and liberties’. William agreed to confirm the aldermen in office, 
and, under Lord Mayor Walter Motley, Dublin Corporation was safely 
Protestant once again.”° Subsequently, the civic elite were heavily impli- 
cated in the commemoration of the war and its champion. The vice- 
regal court, concerned with the institution of monarchy, celebrated 
William’s birthday on 4 November but left the memorialisation of the 
Boyne to the municipality.*° Unfortunately, the revelries of the 1690s 
are badly documented, leading at least one historian to believe that 
they were either modest or did not happen at all.*! However, the City’s 
attempts to bring its iconography into line with the post-revolution pol- 
ity are affirmed by the corporation records. In 1697, the Nassau-Stuart 
arms were ‘ingraved or affixed’ on the great sword and mace.*? The 
English treasury also agreed to pay for a new mayoral chain and medal, 
which would carry a profile of the king’s head on the obverse.*? The 
regalia arrived in 1699.*4 A lot of this might be seen as conventional 
civic image maintenance. But the political backdrop had changed dra- 
matically. Conventional royalism, promoted by the government every 
fourth of November, coexisted with a degree of popular commemot- 
ation unseen in any previous reign. In Ireland, none of the Stuart kings 
had such an enduring, cult-like following. 

The corporation’s first physical testimonial to William came after 
an assassination attempt in 1696, which prompted it to place a ‘monu- 
ment’ — probably a plaque — in the Tholsel, ‘in praise and honour of his 
majestie (...) preserved by the wonderful providence of God.’”> This was 
part of the tack-on iconography of a public building. In contrast, the 
equestrian monument to the king would take the wider metropolis as 
its setting. 

The commission may have been more complicated than the city 
fathers expected. At the Christmas assembly of 1699-1700, the corpo- 
ration endorsed a petition from the common council requesting that 
‘his Majesty’s statue be erected in copper or mixt mettle and placed on 
a pedestal in Old Corn Market and defended by rails.’”° The uncertain 
choice of words suggests that the corporation wanted a statue made 
from bronze, which has symbolic significance. Early-modern sculpture 
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had a hierarchy of materials. Bronze carried cultural prestige, because 
its manufacture required large monetary outlay and considerable tech- 
nical adroitness. (Foundrymen, more used to cannon, might pay the 
ultimate price for even the slightest casting error when dealing with 
the complicated surface profiles of statues).?” Yet according to Sir John 
Gilbert, the Dublin statue was cast in lead, a cheaper and procedurally 
safer alternative to Bronze.** However, the distinction can be passed 
over: metal sculptures could be coloured or tooled to resemble the more 
expensive material, and, if railings guarded the statue, nobody (it was 
hoped) was going to discover what lay beneath. 

Since quality - or pretence thereof — mattered to the corporation, 
attention must turn to its choice of artist. A City merchant based in 
London, John Watson, was authorised to sign articles with one ‘Grinilin 
Gibbons (...), esquire’? It was an evocative name. Supposedly discov- 
ered by John Evelyn in Deptford in 1671, Grinling Gibbons had an unri- 
valled reputation for his skill in rendering naturalistic detail in wood. 
Noticed, after some vacillation, by the court of Charles II, he worked at 
St Paul’s Cathedral and the royal palaces.*° Relying on collaborators, his 
workshop generated tens of metal and stone statues in the 1670s, most 
of which depicted the king and the duke of York. After 1688, Gibbons’s 
status continued to rise under the aegis of William III. Art historians 
have not been generous in their evaluation of this later work, deriding 
the statues as static and lumpy, though a reconsideration of Gibbons 
by Katherine Gibson suggests that contemporaries had no such reserva- 
tions: on the contrary, the artist’s ‘genius’ was lauded in elegiac verse, 
and Gibbons himself was treated with deference by his patrons.*! 

It is possible that Gibbons’s connection with the crown was a good 
enough inducement for the corporation. Nonetheless, he had had 
Irish patrons. In the 1680s, Sir Robert Southwell, a clerk of the Privy 
Council and a central figure in the political life of Restoration Ireland, 
bought tomb sculptures from the Gibbons studio, which remain in St 
Multose Church in Kinsale. The duke of Ormond and the earl of Kildare 
also propositioned the sculptor for ornamental carving and ironwork, 
though the commissions fell through.’” 

Whether the City acted on advice from within Ireland or not, 
Alderman Watson probably knew what to expect. Dublin’s William ILI 
derived from a bronze statue of Charles II at Windsor Castle, erected 
in 1684 by the king’s yeoman of the robes: it was a copy of this that 
Ormond had tried to obtain for the hospital at Kilmainham. Another 
offshoot of the Windsor monument was a monument to King Charles in 
Parliament Square in Edinburgh, unveiled to vocal applause in 1685. 
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In each of these renditions, the king, on a plump, stylised horse, wears 
Roman armour and laurels. He holds a baton, and a gladius hangs at his 
hip. At College Green, Latin inscriptions on the front of the pedestal 
recalled the names of the lord mayor and sheriffs in office when the 
statue was proposed and erected, and its sides carried marble reliefs of 
flags, swords, and cannon. 

Too much should not be read into such confections. William’s per- 
sonal iconography, like that of Charles II, took its cue from classical 
history and mythology, such as in the murals at Windsor Castle and in 
the new rooms built by Sir Christopher Wren at Hampton Court Palace. 
The kings variously appeared as Alexander, as Hercules, as generalised 
heroes of the antique fighting the allegorised battles of the present.*4 
Moreover, the mounted, armoured emperor was among the most com- 
mon forms for the idealised depiction of seventeenth-century mon- 
archs, regardless of historical context.** Gibbons, well exercised in such 
detailing, adhered to accepted conventions. In Dublin, all the same, 
this classicising aesthetic was something novel; William’s statue, along- 
side the architecture of William Robinson and Thomas Burgh, was part 
of a gradual infiltration of European norms. 

Despite this, none of the sources indicate that the statue was necessar- 
ily appreciated as a work of art in itself. Its location, rather than its for- 
mal characteristics, did more to cement its role in public remembrances 
of the rescuer of Anglo-Ireland. Cornmarket, as mentioned, was the 
site nominated by the Christmas assembly of 1700 and, as one of the 
few large, open spaces in the core of the old city, had a long history of 
civic functions, being used for official proclamations by the Ulster King 
of Arms. But the built environment was a melange of timber-framed 
houses and shops. Better could be found elsewhere. In the midsummer 
assembly, the corporation agreed to an alternative site at College Green, 
a trapezoidal space less densely urbanised than the walled city.*° The 
houses were also larger; some of them, like Eustace House on nearby 
Dame Street, were highly elaborate.*” The new site also had symbolic 
justification. The west front of Trinity College terminated the vista. 
Chichester House, the home of the Irish parliament, sat adjacent to the 
college. Facing towards the city with its back to Trinity, the statue would 
act as a both visual tie and an identity marker for the seats of local 
administration, national politics, and learning (see Illustration 42). 

The statue subsequently had a long vocation in Protestant com- 
memorations. On the king’s birthday, as mentioned, the viceregal 
court, headed by the lord lieutenant or (in his absence) the lords jus- 
tices, paraded to the statue and returned to the Castle for a feast.*8 
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Illustration 42 ‘A view of the Principal Front of the Parliament House and Part 
of the College in Dublin’, signed Sir Ed. Pearce, undated (National Library of 
Ireland) 


The corporation was included in the after-party, though its presence 
was peripheral. The anniversary of the Boyne, in contrast, was where 
the City could mobilise and indulge participation in the Williamite 
cult. At night, bonfires and fireworks blazed. Drinking and toasting 
deepened the pleasures.*” 

Newspaper evidence indicates that the cult of King William waned 
in the 1720s because of the attention that the government lavished 
on the Hanoverian regime. But the interval was short. A brace of mili- 
taristic Protestant societies sprouted in the next decade, taking their 
names from the battles of 1689-91. In particular, they commandeered 
the celebration of the Boyne and cemented its populist character. The 
Dublin Newsletter for 4 July 1741 mentions that ‘The Boyne and Hanover 
societies’ met ‘and made an exceeding fine appearance’, 


all in new cloaths with orange cockades and sword strings on their 
silver handled swords and orange lilies stuck in the muzzels of their 
fuzees, and in that order they marched through the principal streets 
of the city and round that immortal Prince’s effigy on horseback 
on College Green and back again, with great decorum and regular- 
ity and were saluted by the inhabitants and shopkeepers of all the 
streets they passed by a continual firing of guns and pistols over 
their heads and huzzaing.°° 
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Such spectacle could delight or horrify newcomers to the city. In 1751, 
the gossip Mary Delany, having watched the birthday parade from a 
shop window, recorded that no efforts were spared in paying homage to 
the dead king, ‘whose memory is idolized here, almost to superstition’.*! 
Exactly ten years later, a correspondent of Horace Walpole, employed in 
English government administration, felt similarly: ‘This day we banquet 
with King William’s ghost, and every coach in Dublin parades around 
his statue and every man is drunk to the memory of old glories, by 
six.” The earl of Orrery, a closet Jacobite, left a more cynical account: 


It is a yahoo [i.e. lout] that toasts the glorious and immortal memory 
of King William in a Bumper without any other joy in the Revolution, 
than that it has given him a Pretence to drink so many more Quarts 
of wine.? 


Of course, neither Delany, nor Montagu, nor a priggish dissident such 
as Orrery appreciated the convoluted historical processes that sustained 
the ritualised carousing of the capital’s Protestants. But their statements 
show that the polite and the plebeian, converging at the lead warrior 
every July or November, could momentarily transform the capital into 
a ceremonial and festive showpiece, hinging around a single symbolic 
fixture. 

Ironically, the solidest evidence for the statue’s symbolic power in 
the eighteenth century comes on occasions when it was deliberately 
damaged. Reactions could be hysterical. It was reported to the City 
assembly that on the night of 25 June 1710, ‘some persons disaffected 
to Her Majestie’s government and to the late happy Revolution’ visited 
‘great indignities’ upon the monument by stealing the king’s baton and 
sword and smearing his face with dirt. The corporation and the govern- 
ment offered a reward of £150 for the offenders. An otherwise unknown 
Mr. Markham collected the reward for turning in the culprits, who were 
named as Messrs. Graffon, Vinicome and Harvey, all members of Trinity 
College.*4 This was ominous. Trinity’s political orientation was already 
suspect. In 1708, Edward Forbes, an Aberdonian, was stripped of his 
University of Dublin M.A. for comparing King William to ‘Balfe, a high- 
wayman hanged at St Stephen’s Green’, during an ill-advised speech at 
the summer degree commencements.** Equally troubling were reports 
of student affection for the second duke of Ormonde, the university’s 
chancellor, which remained strong after his defection to the Stuarts 
in 1715.5° In addition, Ian Campbell Ross has argued that George 
Berkeley’s controversial sermons on ‘Passive Obedience’ in 1711 were, 
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in fact, specially formulated pro-Williamite tracts directed at wavering 
undergraduates.*’ Trinity’s anxieties were justified, because the innuen- 
dos were beginning to leave their mark: begging letters to the executive, 
requesting money for the new college library, were coolly received. It 
took the removal of the provost, Benjamin Pratt - an extreme Tory — for 
grants to resume. The university, appointing the Prince of Wales as its 
chancellor, was now required to use its pedagogic resources to promote 
‘Revolution principles’, as Archbishop King reminded it.5® 

The delinquents themselves paid dearly. The board of the college voted 
for expulsion. The courts imposed upon each a fine of £100, on top of 
six months’ imprisonment and an order that they prostrate themselves 
before the statue for half an hour bearing a placard that would read, 
‘Istand here for defacing the statue of our glorious deliverer, the late King 
William.’ The sentence was softened by one of the lords justices, but the 
students’ careers were wrecked.°? In an atmosphere of continuing dis- 
quiet about Jacobite activity, drunken pranks could easily be interpreted 
as political subversion.© To mutilate the image of King William III 
was to offer insults to William himself, to the Protestant interest, and 
to the City which saw itself as one of the guardians of that interest. A 
second attack on the statue in the autumn of 1714 led to further out- 
cries, except on this occasion the vandals went undiscovered.*! Sentry 
boxes were eventually placed to either side of the pedestal and repairs 
are recorded in the 1760s, but there is no evidence for sustained attacks 
after the furore of 1714.°? William was safe; his assailants, at least in 
Dublin, were marginals. 

Later in the century the annual parades to King William’s effigy per- 
sisted, though the ceremonial deployment of the monument took on 
symbolic dimensions that were more explicitly moulded by events in 
national politics. One of the most revealing incidents involving the 
statue in this period is portrayed in a very large topographical painting 
in the National Gallery of Ireland. It originated in personal knowledge 
of the occasion. On 4 November 1779, the artist Francis Wheatley, on 
the run from his English creditors and a cuckolded husband, arrived 
in College Green to make sketches of an impressive military rendez- 
vous at the Parliament House. The finished painting depicts a dem- 
onstration that had been nearly 1000 strong (see Illustration 43). The 
rendezvous had been staged by the Volunteer movement, which sided 
with the parliamentary opposition then attempting to remedy the 
constitutional inequality of Britain and Ireland and the ban on Irish 
participation in imperial trade. Wheatley painted the statue and the 
cannon smoke and the uniforms but omitted the placards on the gun 
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Illustration 43 Francis Wheatley, The Dublin Volunteers on College Green, 
November 4, 1779 (National Gallery of Ireland) 


carriages that read, ‘A Glorious Revolution’ and ‘Free trade — or this’. 
The Volunteers were popular in City circles, and King William, as the 
supposed defender of the British, Whig constitution, was effortlessly 
conscripted to the iconography of the movement. Flags, banners, and 
medals displayed his beaky profile. This method of symbolic appro- 
priation also had the effect (probably intentional) of distancing the 
executive from the emblems of Protestant patriotism: a lord lieuten- 
ant who failed to identify with the ideals ascribed to Williamite com- 
memoration was, as shown by a silly squabble involving the viceroy in 
1765, easy meat for adversaries.°4 

The volunteers’ strategy did not endure. The College Green rites, with 
their undertones of violence, lasted only into the mid-1780s. Escalating 
religious tension and failure to reform the parliamentary franchise 
dispelled the illusions about the benefits of the granting of legislative 
independence in 1782 — an objective of the Volunteers - and restored 
the connotations of militant anti-popery that had been implicit in com- 
memorative activity in the earlier part of the century.® The breakdown 
of the consensus disappointed Protestant progressives such as the earl 
of Charlemont, whose view of William III was moving towards a more 
secular interpretation.® But after 1798, the mounted fighter on the 
Green would be regarded as a representation of all that had been wrong 
about the Protestant nation. It was bombed in 1929.°” 
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The collapse of the cult of William II and the regionalisation of 
his iconography in the early nineteenth century are worthy of a book 
in themselves.This, however, must wait. Walter Harris’s biography of 
William HI, published in the capital in 1747, states that in England, ‘no 
honour were done to him after his death, except a few medals struck 
upon that melancholy occasion (...) not so did the Irish Protestants 
behave to their Glorious Deliverer’, putting up a statue which was 
at the centre of ‘many days’ of ‘great solemnity and joy’.®* For the 
generations that swarmed to College Green, visual experience of the 
statue was part of what it meant to be a Protestant, a patriot, and a 
Dubliner. 


III. The second deliverer 


If the surrounding rhetoric is taken at face value, it would appear that the 
City’s next statue, George I on Essex Bridge (see Illustrations 39 and 44), 
was likely to have the same public exposure as Gibbons’s King William, 
developing into a sounding-board for Irish Protestant identities. 





Carpentiére, now at the Barber Institute, Birmingham (Photo: Robin Usher) 
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The unveiling ritual was once again a carefully contrived piece of chore- 
ography accompanied by genuine approbation. Forging a link between 
Hanoverian royalism and civic traditions, the ceremony was neatly 
incorporated into the customary riding of the franchises. A detach- 
ment of grenadiers from the militia stood guard on the bridge as the 
assembled guilds stopped for a round of speeches and salutes. Wine was 
available for onlookers.® According to an unknown correspondent of 
the earl of Egmont, a seat could be rented for six guineas,” and ‘crowds’ 
are mentioned in the newspapers.”! The sense of the occasion is con- 
veyed in a polemic by the Dublin priest, Cornelius Nary, who defends 
Catholic liturgy from allegations of image-worship by hinting that the 
capital’s Protestants had made idols of their own: 


And as to the respect which we pay to Images of Christ and of the 
Saints, be pleased, My Lord, to call to mind that at the dedication 
(if I may be allowed to use that term) of this Statue, or when the can- 
vas was taken off it, the Aldermen and Magistrates in their robes and 
the Officers present at the ceremony, took off their hats and turned 
towards it, the soldiers in the meantime firing vollies of shot. And if I 
may rely upon the word and honour of a very worthy Protestant gen- 
tleman (who averred he was eye witness of the fact) some officers of 
the Army, as they marched at the head of their men, did salute King 
William’s Statue, when they passed it, with the usual form of turning 
their pikes down to the ground, as is commonly done to Kings and 
Princes when personally present.”” 


It would seem that George I, styled ‘the second deliverer’, was going the 
way of the victor of the Boyne. But as will be seen, the meanings of the 
two statues diverged. 

Considering recent constitutional developments, and the precedent 
of William II, the commissioning of a monument was to be expected. 
Following the unpopular ministries of Queen Anne, the arrival of the 
House of Hanover to the British thrones was, in the eyes of some, a 
return to proper form. For Whigs like Robert Molesworth, the succes- 
sion spelled a ‘miraculous lucky turn of ye publick affaires’, because 
potential disaster — the return of the Stuarts — had been checked.” For 
the City, it was an event of ‘unspeakable joy’.”4 The mayoral dispute 
of 1709-14, in which the government had attempted to force a Tory 
lord mayor on a firmly Whig corporation, had been a bruising affair. 
Now, as Molesworth predicted, the offenders would suffer, and the win- 
ners would take revenge. On the recommendation of a new House of 
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Commons, the corporation was awarded a grant for having done its 
best to resist an untrustworthy administration.” From that point on, 
Dublin’s loyalist proclivities would be shrilly broadcast. In 1715-6, the 
addresses of allegiance trickled into a flood, emphasising the City’s 
‘heavy zeal’ and ‘unshaken loyalty’.”° 

And so, in the relative calm of 1717 (and despite vast budget deficits), 
the City assembly posited a statue of the king, which would be “a last- 
ing monument of that profound veneration with which our hearts are 
so fully filled for his sacred Majestie’. The project followed the same 
trajectory as in 1700-1. A committee was appointed to identify and 
contract with ‘some skilful and able statuary in Great Britain or this 
kingdom’.”” Finding nobody suitably qualified in Ireland, the corpo- 
ration looked once more to London. It signed articles with John van 
Ost (usually Nost), the head of an Anglo-Flemish dynasty of sculptors. 
Sheila O’Connell has done much to clarify the output of the family and 
its associates, who are not without interest. 

The John Nost approached by the City of Dublin was the son 
(possibly nephew) of John Nost the elder (d.1710), who had built up a 
large practice in London, mostly dealing in garden statuary. This Nost 
had worked for William and Mary at Kensington and Hampton Court 
palaces, which may (as with Gibbons) have given his oeuvre the lus- 
tre of royal approval. The sale catalogue published after Nost’s death 
shows the diversity typical of a commercially savvy establishment, list- 
ing royal statues, putti, classical gods, and busts of literati. O’Connell 
maintains that the Dublin statue was probably made by a little-known 
Fleming, Andries Carpentiére, an assistant in the workshop.” 

Carpentiére’s statue, now at the Barber Institute (Illustration 44), has 
some uncomfortable anachronisms for which the corporation must be 
held accountable. The king wears seventeenth-century parade armour 
and spurred riding boots. His sheathed sword, with a cruciform hilt, 
looks medieval. Yet his head is crowned with laurels, consistent with 
stock Augustan iconography. At the City’s request, the monument, in 
bronze, had been modelled on the Charles I at Charing Cross, a pri- 
vately commissioned sculpture of the 1630s, first erected in public in 
1674 (the influence of the latter on Glasgow’s William II of 1734-5 has 
also been posited).”? It was therefore a happy coincidence that in 1716 
the Nost studio had provided an almost identical lead statue of King 
George for the duke of Chandos’ estate at Canons and another quasi- 
Carolean George I for Stowe Gardens in c.1720, one of Lord Cobham’s 
destructively expensive attempts to give the park a Whig theme.*° 
As Hannah Smith has discovered, the style of these monuments was 
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unique in the equestrian imagery of the Hanoverians. The royal statues 
at Hackwood Park in Hampshire, developed by the duke of Bolton, and 
Hanover Square, laid out by Sir Richard Grosvenor, both dating to the 
mid-1720s, are thoroughly classical in their attire.*! The likes of Bolton 
and Cobham were probably artistically literate enough to believe that 
their king, a military man, should be depicted in a way that invoked 
the emperors of antiquity or (at a stretch) the sovereigns of medieval 
England. But in the other examples, stylistic choice is likely to have 
been dictated by simple aesthetic preference. One episode supports the 
point. When a statue was first recommended by the Dublin assembly, 
the corporation received a note of counsel from the principal painter to 
the crown, Sir Godfrey Kneller, who ‘recommend[ed] that the statue of 
his Majestie [be] on foot’. Kneller, trained by a pupil of Rembrandt, had 
at least a working knowledge of classical antiquity and surely knew that 
the mounted figure was rare in Roman art: Marcus Aurelius was merely 
an oddity.®? The advice was ignored. The assembly ruled that a statue 
‘on horseback’ was ‘so much more honourable’ than the less imposing 
(if — in artistic discourse — more correct) alternative.*? The priority was 
visual impact, not archaeological precision. 

Style and content, once again, did not fully determine meaning. 
Location mattered. The assembly minute for 1717 quoted above goes on 
to stipulate that the statue should be ‘placed in such a convenient part 
of this city as shall be thought most proper for that purpose’. Brooking’s 
map of 1728 confirms that there were few viable options. College Green 
did not have the space for another statue. Cornmarket had previously 
been rejected for what were presumably sound reasons. St Stephen’s 
Green, the largest enclosed urban space, was not at this stage an obvi- 
ous choice. Hugh Howard, an aristocratic amateur painter, did wonder 
whether ‘ye citty have by this time agreed where to set the statue of 
ye king’, adding that he had ‘often thought of it, but can’t find a very 
proper place to erect it in unles on St Steptens Green’, and this, to us, 
would seem a sensible option; but as the cartographic evidence con- 
firms, the Green of 1717, a vast rectangular field, was on the periphery 
of the city and only barely assimilated to the urbanised zone.** 

Essex Bridge, the main north-south axis and the most easterly bridge, 
was finally selected at the Michaelmas assembly of 1718. Over the next 
couple of months, Thomas Burgh constructed a pier to the west side of the 
bridge, linked to it by an arch.®5 Once imported, duty free,®*° the statue was 
placed on the pier, and the pedestal inscribed with ‘some Econiums on his 
Majestie as also the founders, and [those] in whose mayoralty it is erected’.®” 
(The inscription, by Bishop Berkeley, appears to be unrecorded.)*® 
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The siting of the statue, seen to good effect in a vignette on Brooking’s 
map and an engraving by Joseph Tudor, looks like an unorthodox solu- 
tion, but it had a European antecedent and considerable symbolic 
rationale. In 1757, a relation of the earl of Longford had noted that 
the ensemble was ‘somewhat like the Pont Neuf in Paris only not so 
wide’. ®° It was here that Pietro Tacca’s Henri IV was placed in 1614, lead- 
ing to a similar visual result.°° However, the connotations of the two 
monuments differed considerably. The Parisian statue, part of a royal 
planning initiative, commemorated a ruler regarded by the eighteenth 
century as an exemplar of integrity and courage; its removal by revo- 
lutionaries in 1792 elicited tears.°! In Dublin, the implication was that 
the crown was in communion with commerce. King George, high on 
horseback (see Illustration 45), faced out over the port, the economic 
bloodstream of the capital. The Custom House was immediately to his 
right. Ships were moored along the quays as far as the footings of the 
bridge. In the statue’s immediate district, the merchant community 
dominated.” Thus positioned, the statue and the bridge formed a sym- 
bolic gateway to a trading metropolis that flourished under the protec- 
tion of the House of Hanover.? The siting was a masterstroke, making 
perspectival use of Dublin’s long embankments, regarded by some as 
the finest in Europe, and the ‘grand effect’ of the flanking buildings 
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Illustration 45 Oliver Grace, A perspective view of Sackville Street and Gardiner’s 
Mall, Dublin, c.1750 (National Gallery of Ireland) 
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facing the river.?* Watched over by the monarch, the harbour - the 
‘grand mart and the Centre of commerce for the whole kingdom’, as it 
was later described in an international trade directory — had been given 
the stamp of royal benefaction.* 

The monument was generally well received. Jonathan Swift (not an 
admirer of the statue, or of George I) told a friend that when he comes 
to Dublin, ‘you must be ready at what time you hear the sound of tabret, 
harp &c. to worship this brazen image set up, or else be cast into a 
cold watery furnace ...’°° A poem in Harding’s Weekly Impartial Newsletter 
complained that the ‘Bull-Wark of our Irish Nation’ had been ‘fix’d on 
a Sandy Foundation’, and was answered by another set of couplets, 
arguing that such a reading is ‘greatly mistaken’, since 


George stands on a Basis that cannot be shaken, 
Stones Artfully fixed and firmly Cemented, 
Support our Great Hero of Courage undaunted, 
The reason that he doth on the Water doth stand, 
Shews equally his Pow’r both by Sea and by Land.” 


Taken literally, the first verse was not completely mistaken. The site 
had some severe disadvantages. Essex Bridge was a busy thoroughfare, 
bearing ‘a continued hurry of coaches, chairs, etc.’.°° and its ceremonial 
uses were limited to highly formalised and infrequent proclamations by 
the Ulster King of Arms, declaring war and peace and royal births and 
deaths. More importantly, all was not well with the physical struc- 
ture itself, which was by now almost 70 years old and beginning to 
shed stones. Demolition came in 1751; the new bridge, built by George 
Semple, opened in 1755 without the statue.!°° The latter had been 
removed to the earl of Longford’s house on Aungier Street.!°! Stored in a 
crate, it remained so until it was taken to the garden of the lord mayor’s 
house, where a startled English visitor spotted it in 1782.1° After less 
than ten years on display, the testimonial to the Second Deliverer had 
become a garden ornament. 

How can we account for this extraordinary indifference? James Kelly 
contends that the king’s popularity had never really been in question, 
relating the fact that crowds took to the streets when his death was 
announced.!®? But another interpretation is possible. The 1720s had 
commenced with the humiliating Declaratory Act, which specified that 
the British Parliament had the right to legislate for Ireland, causing obvi- 
ous offence to Patriot sensibilities. In addition, the ‘Wood’s Halfpence’ 
affair of 1722-5, viewed as a potential disaster for the country, raised 
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the political temperature at a time when the economy was doing badly 
(and for which, rightly or wrongly, British commercial legislation was 
blamed).!°* Worse, rumour had had it that the duchess of Kendal — the 
king’s mistress — urged the granting of Wood’s patent.!° Since little 
research has been done on Hanoverian royalism in Ireland, it is unwise 
to assume automatically that these occurrences had a damaging effect 
on how Irish Protestants perceived their sovereign. However, some 
evidence suggests that affection for him faded. A letter by Archbishop 
King, describing the proclamation of George I in 1727, reveals that at 
least one member of the ruling elite viewed the king ambivalently: 


The ceremony was performed with great solemnity, mighty crowds 
of people & all signs of satisfaction; surely his majesty has not more 
obedient people or more zealous for his interest, than the Protestants 
of Ireland, though they do not think that they had a proportional 
share in his late Majesty’s favours; & to deal ingenuously with you, 
they hope better from the present.!°° 


It is worth noting that the prelate had criticised the conduct of William 
III’s governments on numerous occasions and had personal reservations 
about William himself, but never doubted the value of his impact on 
Ireland.!’ In these circumstances, where the historical timbre of George 
I looked uncertain, it was perhaps to be expected that his image would 
have more limited symbolic potency. True to the verses, the Prince of 
Orange was still the yardstick of modern statesmanship; but the house 
of Hanover - and its representations - could be relegated to a particu- 
larly bad second place, adorning a flowerbed on Dawson Street. 


IV. Other voices 


Pitiable as the fate of the George I was, there remained little in terms of 
statuary to divert commemorative attention from the monuments owned 
and maintained by the City. Other agencies generally dealt in momen- 
tary effects. Viceregal spectacles that involved sculpture used ephemeral 
forms, as when the lords justices staged a fireworks display on St Stephen’s 
Green in 1748 in observance of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. This cen- 
tred on a mock-up ‘temple of peace’ designed by the surveyor general and 
featured a row of royal busts and allegorical figures set in niches.!°° Ten 
years later, the birthday of King Frederick II of Prussia yielded a familiar 
round of imbibing and pyrotechnics. A ‘piece of Painting’ displayed on 
Grafton Street, ‘representing his Prussian Majesty at the Siege of Prague 
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which was grandly illuminated’, is also likely to have been underwritten 
by the government.’ The elaborateness of individual revelries could, 
as had been the case in the Restoration city, depend on the ceremonial 
aptitude of individual lords lieutenant. The Dublin Journal describes how 
the earl of Chesterfield celebrated the birthday of George I] in 1745 with 
a timber monument to Minerva in the upper yard of the Castle, embel- 
lished with ‘several statues that poured a perpetual flow of the choic- 
est wines’ into open receptacles.!!° Chesterfield, the least parsimonious 
of Ireland’s governors since Ormond, was probably trying to give the 
impression that all was well, regardless of instability in Scotland and 
rampant Protestant paranoia at home. Plaster, wood, and wine would do 
the job satisfactorily. 

Elsewhere, proposals for statues usually came to nothing. The founder 
of the Lying-in Hospital, Bartholomew Mosse, intended to put pedes- 
trian statues of George II and the Prince of Wales on the pavilions of the 
building, but died in 1759 before any progress was made."! During the 
affair of Wood’s Halfpence, which Swift famously attacked, it was sug- 
gested in the pamphlet press that the dean ought to appear in bronze 
alongside King William at College Green. The first serious proposition 
came from Swift’s publisher, George Faulkner, who had started the 
long and lucrative partnership in 1725. Possibly impelled by the news 
that a bust of Swift had been ordered from London for Trinity College 
Library, Faulkner solicited subscriptions for a ‘handsome monument’ in 
St Patrick’s Cathedral. In a vicious paper war, the publisher was accused 
of self-promotion, and the plan disintegrated. In 1753, Faulkner, refus- 
ing to give up, joined forces with the manager of Smock Alley theatre, 
Thomas Sheridan, hoping to accrue funds for a street monument. 
Questions were again raised about the real motivation, with the same 
outcome.!!2 

One lesson of the Faulkner-Swift fiasco was that public sculpture 
had poor prospects when it lacked institutional support. This may 
also be true in the case of the privately erected statue of the Limerick- 
born solider and defender of Minorca, General (later Baron) William 
Blakeney. The commission, awarded to John Nost the younger,’ origi- 
nated in the Friendly Brothers of St Patrick, a masonic fraternity that 
opposed duelling and aimed to promote social harmony among the 
respectable, Catholics (nominally) included.“* On St Patrick’s Day in 
1759, a festival increasing in popularity among Protestants, the Brothers 
carried the statue from Nost’s workshop to its pedestal at the south end 
of Gardiner’s Mall.1!> (An earlier plan to erect the statue at the Royal 
Barracks was dropped.)!!® After hearing a sermon in the eponymous 
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cathedral, members of the fraternity returned to the site for the dedi- 
cation. A city newspaper says that the figure, in gilded bronze, wore 
burnished seventeenth-century parade armour. The pedestal carried a 
carving of Blakeney’s arms supported by a soldier and a lion. A brother 
of the fraternity, dressed in society liveries, was depicted in relief on the 
reverse.1!” 

The location of the statue was undeniably prestigious. Gardiner’s Mall 
was a fenced-off promenade in the centre of Sackville Street, an elon- 
gated residential square bisecting the Gardiner estate (Illustration 45). 
But even though a brace of MPs lived in the area, the statue eventu- 
ally drew the wrong kind of attention."® ‘Evil minded persons’, as the 
Dublin Journal put it, were blamed for a furious attack in 1763, leav- 
ing the monument so badly mutilated that it had to be carted away.'!” 
The reason for the attack is impossible to establish. Casual thuggery, 
not rare in Dublin, is a likelihood. The subsequent life of the statue 
is undocumented. It is probable, considering the absence of sources, 
that the Brothers made no attempt to make good the damage. In this, 
historical amnesia may have had a part. Blakeney died in England in 
1761, and since then there had emerged other heroes — like Frederick II, 
like General Wolfe, like the duke of Cumberland - who were winning 
admirers.!2° And regardless of the new additions to the Protestant pan- 
theon, lack of institutional sponsorship ruled out replacement: unless 
subscriptions were invited or members asked to contribute (neither is 
proven), no-one was mandated to pay for a replacement. 

Very occasionally, institutional sponsorship of public sculpture dove- 
tailed with private endeavour. Before 1765, there is only one example of 
non-ephemeral sculptural patronage by a member of the government, 
but this was unusual for a number of reasons. In 1747, a Corinthian 
column was positioned in a clearing in the Phoenix Park, carrying the 
legendary bird in a nest of flames (see Illustration 46). It was part of 
a programme of improvement carried out during the lieutenancy of 
Lord Chesterfield, who aimed to make the park a public amenity. The 
reorganisation, discussed further in Chapter 4, was supervised by the 
office-holder Nathaniel Clements, who deputised for the ranger, Sir 
John Ligonier, before Clements himself was appointed to the office in 
1751.!7! The column, now on a roundabout, was situated in what Mary 
Delany had earlier commended as ‘a delightful wood, in the midst of 
which there is a ring where the beaus and belles resort in fair wea- 
ther ...’!?? Chesterfield’s coat of arms is carved on the pedestal, and an 
inscription informs readers that the opening-up of the park is his gift 
to the city. 
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Illustration 46 The Column, Phoenix Park, 1747, designer unknown (Photo: 
Robin Usher) 


There was no link between Dublin’s iconographical heritage and 
the regenerative bird of mythology. (In contrast, the phoenix carving 
on the south transept of St Paul’s Cathedral in London invoked the 
Cathedral’s rebuilding after the Great Fire.) ‘Phoenix’, in a purely local, 
Irish, context, derived from ‘fionn uisce’ (pale water), a stream within 
the enclosure. The monument, Judith Hill argues, played on the asso- 
ciative intelligence of the observer by giving symbolic expression to 
a name that was unexplained by any other topographical feature.!?% 
However, the evidence intimates that the column eventually came to 
act as a tribute to Chesterfield himself.!24 Thomas Campbell, on spot- 
ting it in 1776, noted that Chesterfield’s name is ‘still held in vener- 
ation’ in Dublin.!*> The column, it would seem, sustained memories of 
a more enjoyable epoch, uncoloured by the politicised fervour now sur- 
rounding the royal monuments. As such, points of comparison are few. 
The usual testimonials offered to the Chief Governor - street names 
and occasionally tavern signs — rarely feature in the recorded statements 
of either visitors or city residents.!2° Further research will be needed to 
calculate the extent to which the Phoenix column was thought of as a 
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representation of Chesterfield, but for now it is reasonable to assume 
that for the ‘beaus and belles’ walking the park, the monument prob- 
ably invoked an attractive personality from the recent past rather than 
the power and authority of the office of the viceroy. 

Aside from Chesterfield, the lords lieutenant of mid-century dis- 
played no apparent interest in public statuary. The change came in 
the 1760s. The earl of Northumberland’s gift of a statue of George III 
for the Royal Exchange, an institution and a building project recently 
freed from civic interference and packaged off to a group of independ- 
ent trustees, was the crucial juncture. Thereafter, the representational 
initiative in Dublin’s physical development came into new hands. The 
government, battling with a recalcitrant legislature, took on a more vig- 
orous role in the depiction of the crown, climaxing in James Gandon’s 
controversial Custom House of 1781-91, richly encrusted with the sym- 
bols of the British state (see Illustration 47). There, a novel style — neo- 
classicism — would coincide with a changed political culture, producing 
an urban iconography quite unlike the symbolic patchwork that had 





Illustration 47 Sculptural detailing of the Custom House, 1781-91, by Edward 
Smyth (Photo: Robin Usher) 
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emerged, stutteringly, since the Restoration. But all of that lay in the 
future. For the moment, there was little to compete with the City’s ren- 
ditions of William II and (while it lasted) George I. Yet whilst the latter 
was marooned in a box, another major work of public sculpture was in 
the making. This, a testimonial to King George II, turned out to be the 
least ‘civic’ of the corporation’s eighteenth-century statues, as well as 
the last. 


V. The polite sovereign 


Shortly after the accession of George II, the City assembly recorded that 
it felt ‘bound in duty’ to acquire a portrait of the king.!?” This was to 
be hung among the pictures of the king’s ancestors in the ‘great room’ 
of the Tholsel, and so would fit into local conventions of civic display. 
When seen as the last of the three equestrian monuments erected by 
the City in the eighteenth century, so too would the statue of the King 





Illustration 48 Elevation of statue of George II with pedestal, intended for 
St Stephen’s Green, signed Joseph Jarratt, 26 April 1756 (Irish Architectural 
Archive) 
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Illustration 49 St Stephen’s Green, from Rocque, A plan of the city, harbour, bay 
and environs of Dublin (Dublin City Library and Archives) 


George placed in St Stephen’s Green in 1758 (see Illustrations 40, 48 and 
49). What had been innovative in 1700 and 1717 now begins to look 
predictable. 

As an explanatory factor, Hanoverian political discourse again takes 
us only so far. Municipal addresses to the second George, a man of 
‘justice and moderation’ stressed his role as defender of ‘our religion 
and our rights’, noting his role ‘in defence of the liberties of Europe’.!”8 
George and his councils were treading the same paths as their pred- 
ecessors, preserving ‘liberty without lawless unrestraint, and religion 
without superstition’, which were ‘the blessings conferred upon us at 
the Revolution, but they are now, Sir, Secured to us by you’.!2? 

On the surface, then, little had changed: George was another 
Protestant Deliverer. However, in examining the potential meanings 
of the king’s monument, a number of questions unrelated to political 
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loyalty arise. The penultimate section of this chapter argues that the 
George II, straddling the symbolic boundaries that separated the earlier 
monuments, was in essence an eye-salve for a narrow base of moneyed 
urbanites, very unlike the diverse, yet politically consolidated, audience 
that public images were supposed, in theory, to address. 

Before looking at the interaction between the statue and its environ- 
ment, it is worth commenting on the artist hired for the work, John Nost 
the younger, as he is a personality of serious consequence for the his- 
tory of sculpture in Ireland. Nost was the grandson - or grandnephew — 
of the Nost whose studio had delivered the statue of George I in 1722. 
He trained in London under the Netherlander Peter Scheemakers, and 
after arriving in Dublin in about 1749, was granted the George II com- 
mission after four years of professional success.'°° The corporation, true 
to form, had first sought an artist in London but found that the price 
quoted by Louis Francois Roubiliac (‘one of the most famous statuarys in 
England’) was, at £2,100, more than it could afford. When the bad news 
came, the assembly disingenuously changed its mind and declared that 
‘it will be more for the honour and reputation of the City to have the 
same in every particular erected here.’ A competition for tenders was 
announced; Nost was the sole entrant. The same set of assembly min- 
utes go on to describe him as ‘the most knowing and skilful statuary in 
this kingdom’, suggesting that the City may have felt it was imprudent 
to patronise overseas artists when English curtailment of exports was 
triggering regular riots on the Custom House Quay.!*! Still, the com- 
mendations were not total hyperbole. Nost’s work, mostly in portrai- 
ture, was admired. Mary Delany recalled that 


When we (...) had some time to spare, we called on a famous statu- 
ary, who has been here about two years — Vanhost. He served his time 
with Scheemaker, and seems an ingenious man, and a great artist in 
his way: he takes as strong a likeness as ever I saw taken in marble. 


Delany’s husband, a well-to-do senior clergyman, requested a sitting.'°? 
Other commissions were sought by the fellows of Trinity College and 
members of the nobility. The sculptor also tapped into the patronage of 
market economy. An advertisement placed in 1754 offers painted plas- 
ter busts of William III, a further indication of the king’s enduring pop- 
ularity, and an example of how the shrewd could capitalise on it.!3% 
Nost had accumulated experience in public statuary before the job 
of 1753. His first Irish exercise in royal iconography was a George II in 
garter robes for the Weavers’ Hall in the Coombe (see Illustration 50), 
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Illustration 50 Statue of George II, Weavers’ Hall, Dublin, 1750, by John Nost 
the Younger (Photo: Irish Architectural Archive) 


intended by the guild as ‘a mark of their sincerity loyalty and affection 
to him and his illustrious family’.34 According to the newspapers, the 
statue, in lead, extracted cheers from the onlookers." Finally, as John 
Turpin reminds us, Nost promoted sculptural education by using his 
own statues as teaching devices. The best-known of Nost’s pupils, Patrick 
Cunningham, later presented the governors of the Dublin Society with 
a miniature of the St Stephen’s Green monument.!°6 

Secure in his professional status, Nost finished work on the new 
statue in the spring of 1756 and requested payment for a pedestal that 
was to carry ‘four trophies and other embellishments (...) in the gen- 
teelist and most workmanlike manner’.!*’ The corporation unveiled the 
monument in 1758; it stayed there until it was blown up by republicans 
in 1937.13 The Irish Architectural Archive possesses a drawing of the 
agreed design, signed by the lord mayor and a sheriff (Illustration 48).1°° 
Judging from this, the statue, made from bronze, was of a piece with 
Grinling Gibbons’s William LI. Like him, George, barelegged, armoured, 
and laurelled, eschews modern dress. The horse is a little more 
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animated than that at College Green, and the king flourishes his baton 
with greater aggression. The massive two-tier pedestal, faintly visible in 
James Malton’s watercolour of the Green, bears martial bric-a-brac on 
the corners (Illustration 40). 

In some ways, St Stephen’s Green, almost entirely enclosed by houses 
in 1758, was by now the ideal location for a royal testimonial: once 
inside, there was nothing to obstruct the view. But the spatial dimen- 
sions of the setting undermined the visual force of the statue. Rocque’s 
map and Malton’s watercolour portray a distant, isolated thing, remote 
from the strollers on the paths (Illustrations 40 and 49). 

Just who, then, was the statue supposed to address? St Stephen’s Green 
was not a ‘public’ space in quite the same way as Essex Bridge or College 
Green. The tree-lined pathways were a place of recreation, circumnavi- 
gating a sunken field to which the pedestrian had no automatic right 
of access. Delany’s description, which compares well with Malton’s 
drawing, is succinct: ‘A broad gravel walk and another of grass, railed 
in round the square, planted with trees, that in the Summer give a very 
good shade; and every morning Miss Donnellan and I walk there’.!4° 
Exercise was an option; so too was showing-off.""! A Description of Dublin 
published in 1732 states that at the Green ‘the Quality of both sexes 
make a gay Appearance, resembling the English Quality in the Mall in 
St James’s Park.’!4? Plebes were unwelcome: Barnard notes that from the 
1730s, uniformed keepers were hired to weed out the disruptive.'4’ There 
had been some transgressions, as when Primate Boulter was woken up 
on the Pretender’s birthday by ‘the popish rabble coming down to fight 
the Whig mob’, and with the gruesome discovery of dead babies, prob- 
ably the result of clandestine abortions, in the undergrowth in the 1760s 
and 1770s;!*5 but the atmosphere conveyed in most of the sources is 
one of well-dressed civility, which may also have been aided by the fact 
that official uses of the Green were rare. Following re-plantings in 1713, 
when it was ‘levelled and put in great order (...) and cost much money 
to make glorious’, the City took its red-letter picnics elsewhere.° At the 
king’s accession in 1727, and on its anniversaries, the lords justices per- 
ambulated the surrounding roads though did not bother to enter the 
Green itself.” The invented linkage between the crown and a particular 
topographical feature may have provided the rationale for monumental- 
ising the connection, but the possibility remains that any testimonial 
which formed the centrepiece of an exclusive recreational and residen- 
tial zone was bound to function as a predominantly ornamental feature, 
a ‘work of mere fancy (...), for men of opulent fortunes’, rather than as 
the collective symbol of a free citizenry.'6 
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However, caveats must be added to this argument. It has been shown 
that the statue did attempt to make some contribution to the symbolic 
geography of the locality, though its effectiveness in doing so is open to 
question. Edward McParland notices that the pedestal was deliberately 
aligned with Dawson Street, running diagonally to the south, and York 
Street, at a perpendicular to the west (see Illustration 49). If one got a 
clear vista from outside the Green, the king could be seen riding over the 
treetops. But if the viewer departed from the vista or ventured into the 
Green, as Malton’s watercolour indicates, the result was limp: the statue 
is either invisible or nothing more than a jagged shape in the distance.” 
Indeed, the apparent segregation of ‘Royal George’ is emphasised in a 
memorable spoof verse, ‘The Beau Walk, in Stephen’s-Green’, published by 
Archdeacon Thomas Newburgh in a scabrous collection of 1769: 


‘Mid trees of stunted Growth, unequal Roes, 

On the coarse Gravel, trip the Belles and Beaus, 
Here, on one Side, extends a length of Street, 
Where Dirt-bespattering Cars and Coaches meet. 
On t’other, in the Ditches lazy Flood, 

Dead Cats and Dogs lie bloated; drench’d in Mud 
But lo! a Statue from afar salutes your Eyes, 

To which th’ Inclosure all Access denies. 

So distant, whose, or whom, no Eye can ken, 
Plac’d in the Centre of a marshy Fen. 

But know, ‘tis Royal GEORGE on whom you stare, 
Tho’ oft mistaken for some good Lord Mayor: 

And tho’ his Charger foams in ductile Brass, 

The Charger for an ambling Pad may pass; 

The whole equestrian Statue for a Toy, 

A Horse of Hobby, mounted by a Boy. 

For shame ye Cits [citizens], where meet th’ assembl’d Fair 
Fill up your Dikes and purge th’ unwholesome Air. 
Let GEORGE'S royal Form be fairly shewn, 

And like his Virtues, be reveal’d and known.!5° 


This and other sources hint that Nost’s ‘complete and curious piece of 
workmanship’, as the City assembly described it, operated primarily as 
an aesthetic indulgence for the cognoscenti as they treaded arm-in-arm 
among the shades. George II, peering down York Street, but looking 
peculiarly remote at closer quarters, would have a longer lifespan than 
George I; though like him, and in total contrast to William III, he was, 
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all things considered, just another king. (London’s Georges, victims of 
a similar process, fared even worse, finding themselves ensconced in 
picturesquely conceived clumps of trees.)!5! 


VI. Protestant kings - protestant style? 


Public statues were some of the most emphatically ‘symbolic’ elements 
of the urban landscapes of early-modern Britain and Europe. Yet when 
viewed exclusively in the context of political instability and violent 
regime change, their iconographic diversity risks being overlooked. The 
layers of meaning surrounding Dublin’s statues are probably impossible 
to recover in full; but a detailed examination of the sources makes it 
reasonably clear that it is an error to dismiss the monuments as the sim- 
ple products of a quasi-British ‘ascendancy’, calculated to give indecent 
pleasure to vengeful Protestant planters. 

The reality was more intricate. As sculptures, there was nothing 
uniquely ‘British’ or ‘Protestant’ about them; they were consistent with 
European convention. Had James II won at the Battle of the Boyne, 
and his followers retained in office, it is unlikely that the king’s statue 
at College Green - or that of James III on Tyrconnell Bridge — would 
have been much different from the images of the Protestant kings that 
actually did materialise. Style transcended confessional and national 
boundaries. The Protestantism of the statues lay in the perceived merits 
of the individuals they depicted. In this, the City’s William III, benefit- 
ing from its favourable location but really owing its status to a potent 
piece of historical memory, far outstripped the representations of the 
two Georges. Their moments of glory came and went. Meaning fluctu- 
ated in time and space. Eventually, they came to fulfil a role that spoke 
of aesthetic enrichment instead of particular discourses of politics or 
history. 

The other monuments were insignificant by comparison. The vice- 
regal court preferred mock-ups. Lord Chesterfield’s column, the excep- 
tion, was not necessarily governmental in its implications. The projects 
of private agencies — the Lying-in Hospital, George Faulkner, and so on - 
failed because funds were unavailable. The time and money of the 
Friendly Brothers of St Patrick were squandered. Yet whatever about 
their connotative differences, Dublin’s public statues had one crucial 
thing in common: for the most part, they were uncontroversial. 
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Architectures of Authority in the 
Eighteenth Century 


In 1708, the Surveyor General of Ireland, Thomas Burgh, was granted 
a larger salary because of the ‘encrease of Publick Buildings in Our said 
kingdom’.' As with the city’s statues, the principal difference between 
the institutional buildings of Restoration Dublin and those of the early 
1700s was quantity. Burgh’s career certainly illustrates the dramatic 
increase in the capital’s stock of public architecture since the Glorious 
Revolution: before his death in 1730, he had designed a custom house, a 
barracks, a linen repository, and a fortress, and he had made alterations 
to the Castle. His non-state oeuvre includes churches (seen in Chapter 2), 
a hospital, and the library of Trinity College. Much to Burgh’s chagrin, 
the prize commission for the new Parliament House fell to the other- 
wise obscure interloper Edward Lovett Pearce. 

It seems, at first, peculiar that the government sank massive sums 
into some of the projects realised by Burgh. For a start, the post- 
revolution viceroys were not required to reside in Ireland permanently; 
most lords lieutenant stayed only during the sessions of the legislature.” 
Moreover, the difficulties of the job curbed zeal. Viceroys had to create 
a support base in the House of Commons by negotiating with parlia- 
mentary ‘undertakers’, who would guarantee majorities for money bills, 
provided that rights of patronage were offered in return. Such weari- 
some tasks cultivated indifference. Toby Barnard puts it thus: between 
the sixteenth century and the eighteenth, ‘the Dublin court, having 
expanded from a rudimentary noble household into a blaze of ducal 
prodigality under the Ormonds, contracted again into a makeshift 
court preoccupied with the minutiae of parliamentary bills, where best 
to buy sausages and how most speedily to return to England.” 

Work schedules were one thing. On top of administrative tedium, new 
ideological fissures made effective viceregal rule an invidious challenge. 
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The rise of Protestant ‘patriotism’, a kind of sectional nationalism, indi- 
cated that the interests of ‘country’, represented in parliament, and the 
interests of ‘court’ (in Whitehall and at the Castle, with a fifth-column 
in the House of Commons), had entered a phase of mutual antagonism. 
The patriot ideal, a focus of much recent research, was a prosperous 
Ireland in charge of its own governance, where the king’s Protestant 
subjects would be entitled to the liberties enjoyed by their English and 
(after 1707) Scottish brethren. Accordingly, and to the irritation of most 
lords lieutenant, the patriots’ main bone of contention was the lack 
of constitutional parity between the kingdoms, for which the anglo- 
centric executive could be held at least partly responsible. In addition, 
English commercial legislation seemed, in the patriot mind, to allow 
British traders to profit at the expense of the Irish: for this, the govern- 
ment, taken to represent a parsimonious Whitehall interest, was again 
open to excoriation. Although the practical effects of English commer- 
cial and navigational laws were overblown (sometimes deliberately), the 
passions aroused led to angry and crudely personalised debates in par- 
liament and in Dublin’s vibrant pamphlet press.* 

In such circumstances, the viceroys of the reigns of Anne, George I, 
and George II, had more serious business to pursue than the reconstruc- 
tion of tatty buildings where they and their retainers were only going 
to reside for a few distasteful months every two years. All that most 
incumbents demanded, judging from inventories, was personal com- 
fort and the right apparel for ceremonial appearances.* When Ireland’s 
expanding post-revolution civil service needed new accommodation, as 
at the Custom House, the emphasis was on economy. 

The government’s spending on physical infrastructure was none- 
theless heavy. Before the completion of the new parliament house in 
1739, and the more focussed improvements at the Castle carried out by 
lords lieutenant Dorset (1750-5) and Chesterfield (1745-6), the first half 
of the eighteenth century heralded several new public buildings that 
would be broadly connected to the executive in terms of iconography. 


I. Burgh’s ascendancy 


The first of the new buildings of state was the Custom House, a ponder- 
ous structure eventually superseded by James Gandon’s famous estuary 
replacement of 1781-91. The original seventeenth-century building, 
fronting the river just to the east of Essex Bridge (see Illustrations 39, 
51 and 52), was described in 1703 as ‘ready to fall’ and was superseded, 
under the aegis of Thomas Burgh, with an astylar pile that adjoined a 
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Illustration 51 The Custom House, from Brooking, City and suburbs (Dublin City 
Library and Archives) 





Illustration 52 Precincts of the Custom House, from Rocque, Exact survey 
(Dublin City Library and Archives) 


colonnaded ‘piazza’ on Essex Street.© An extra storey was added to the 
structure in 1706-7.’ The City arms were displayed in a tympanum above 
an elliptical archway linking Essex Street to the quay. Corroborative 
evidence suggests that the building was probably less civic than 
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governmental in its connotations. The Custom House was the head- 
quarters of the Revenue Commissioners, a seven-strong body whose 
leaders, like William Conolly, the speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1715-29, were major recipients and distributors of state patronage. 
Public commemorative activity coexisted with the inevitable institu- 
tional associations: the Custom House Quay hosted fireworks following 
the signing of peace in 1713, and the coronation of King George I was 
similarly marked in 1714. In 1763, the windows were illuminated with 
tapers during a gathering of noblemen and MPs.’ Anti-government feel- 
ing also took the Custom House as its target: aggrieved Dublin weavers 
were known to slash imported cloth left on the embankments.’ At the 
very least, as Patrick Walsh asserts, the Custom house reflected just how 
expansive and administratively demanding Ireland’s state bureaucracy 
had become.!° 

Stylistically, the Custom House was of a piece with the Royal Barracks 
(see Illustration 53), which was finished after a five-year building cam- 
paign that had reached ‘great forwardness’ by the summer of 1706. 
The maintenance of Irish barracks fell to the Barrack Board, created in 
1701; construction was overseen by the surveyor general." At the sug- 
gestion of the earl of Rochester, lord lieutenant in 1700-3, the Dublin 
barracks was to stand on the piece of ground gifted by the corporation 
to the first duke of Ormond in 1665.2 The second duke, having rec- 
ommended a barracks in September 1703, nationalised the plot during 
the 1705 parliamentary session.'? Once grants were secured, and a spe- 
cial tax imposed on beer and tobacco, the practicalities fell to Burgh. 
A year into the project, the purse-keepers were reassured that ‘all the 














THE BARRACKS 





Illustration 53 The Barracks, from Brooking, City and suburbs (Dublin City 
Library and Archives) 
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Frugality, that was consistent with the nature of the thing, is used in 
this Estimate, for the work will be plain and usefull, without any unnec- 
essary ornament.’!* 

And plain it was. Charles Brooking’s engraving of 1728 shows an 
E-shaped ensemble dispersed across a flat plane of ground closed to 
the east by Oxmantown Green and the river. The elevations are astylar. 
The simple modular system of composition is shared with the Custom 
House, except that here Burgh has used a composition that permits dra- 
matic contrasts of salience and recession when viewed over a distance. 
The main range of the central court (Barrack Square, later Royal Square) 
is arcaded along the ground floor and culminates in a pedimented 
breakfront, which just about exerts a gathering effect over the flanking 
ranges. 

As McParland argues, and as contemporaries agreed, the grandeur of 
the Barracks derived from its dimensions.’ The effect was enhanced by 
the use of granite masonry throughout, making the barracks one of the 
largest modern stone buildings in the realms. The effect of extreme scale 
was further boosted by additions made in the 1760s: the square facing 
east, open to Oxmantown Green, was fully enclosed and developed into 
the barracks’ principal space.!° 

As an iconographic, rather than architectural, entity, the Dublin 
Barracks is difficult to evaluate. Its size and all-masonry construction 
may have carried connotative weight by appearing to signify that 
the army, its accommodation situated next to Phoenix Park, a royal 
demesne, had been given an emphatically permanent place in the polit- 
ical as well as the physical landscape. But like the Custom House, the 
place of the Barracks in the symbolic geography of the city might also 
have been mediated by its ceremonial uses. On red-letter days, the ‘great 
guns’ in Royal Square were discharged, though in 1742 they had to be 
removed to an artillery platform in Phoenix Park because the blasts 
were shattering the window panes.’” 

The urban (or, more accurately here, suburban) context is important. 
European barracks, resembling earlier barracks in Britain and Ireland, 
were generally not placed in urban settings but consisted of soldiers’ 
boardings within coastal and estuary fortifications.’® In contrast, 
the situation in eighteenth-century Ireland was one of unique inti- 
macy between serviceman and civilian and, in the case of the capital, 
between the administration and the military. (Within Britain, only 
Scottish garrison towns such as Inverness and Stirling bore real compari- 
son.) In Burgh’s Dublin, where soldiers were quartered in the urbanised 
area, with the army a subject of viceregal patronage, it only followed 
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that the architecture of defence should become part of the representa- 
tional culture of the state it existed to protect.!” 

The relocation of artillery to Phoenix Park (Illustration 3) was part of 
a longer process in which the park’s status as a viceregal property was 
redefined. Its transformation from a royal hunting ground to a pub- 
lic amenity was enacted in 1745-6 by the earl of Chesterfield and the 
powerful officeholder Nathaniel Clements. In the meantime, the state’s 
interventions would remould but would not fundamentally alter per- 
ceptions of the place. It was still a substitute for St James’s and Windsor, 
where visitors could perambulate; unauthorised hunting was nonethe- 
less prohibited.”° 

Ironically, the government’s most costly investment at the Phoenix 
ended in farce. Whereas the younger Ormonde had added practical 
trimmings such as a canal,”! the earl of Wharton, viceroy in 1708-10, 
built a strategically useless fortress on the southern fringe of the enclo- 
sure. The appointment of a viceregal secretary as paymaster aroused the 
suspicion that the whole thing was, as McParland posits, ‘something of 
a viceregal job’.2” Ormonde, returning to office in October 1710, shared 
the misgiving: the fortress was strategically useless, running over- 
budget, and rumours of corruption were becoming an embarrassment 
for the executive.?> Burgh was ordered to abandon work the following 
January.”4 The gross cost had been £31,850. (The estimate for the Royal 
Barracks was £25,000.)> After 1711, Wharton’s ‘job’ is occasionally 
mentioned by wanderers puzzled by its arbitrary location.”® 

The smaller Magazine Fort, also depicted by Rocque (Illustration 3), 
was erected in 1734-8 and situated on a low hill just to the west of 
Wharton’s star fort. Overseen by John Corneille, the Second Engineer 
General of the kingdom, it was intended as a powder-store.”’ It had been 
built on the site of Phoenix House, underscoring the extent to which the 
iconography of the park was becoming militaristic. Even Chesterfield’s 
benevolent rejiggings did not cloud the martial atmosphere: the vicere- 
gal retreat at Chapelizod was turned into a barracks in 1760,78 and the 
Hibernian Military School, founded in 1766, would house the children 
of deceased soldiers.?° James Gandon’s Royal Military Infirmary, con- 
structed on a picturesque crest in 1786-8, accommodated men too ill 
for the parade ground.”° 

Another aspect of Phoenix Park unaffected by Chesterfield’s works 
was the controversial provision of houses for officials. The first new 
lodging to appear was Luke Gardiner’s villa at Castleknock Gate, added 
in c.1728.*! Conceived as a country house, it far exceeded the needs of a 
mere gamekeeper and therefore highlighted the synonymy between the 
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officials of the park and the most senior servants of the state. Gardiner, 
we know, was not just Dublin’s greatest estate developer, but a ruthless 
sinecurist: Charles Lucas, a self-destructively sarcastic candidate in the 
City by-election of 1749, singled him out as 


The Right Honorable LUKE GARDINER, Esq; Deputee-Vice-Treasurer 
of Ireland, Surveyor general of the Customs of Ireland; one of the 
Keepers of His Majesty’s Park, the Phoenix (...) one of the Governors 
of the Work House; one of the Governors of the Blue-Coat Hospital, 
and one of the Governors of Dr Stevens’s Hospital; one of the Trustees 
of the Linen Manufacture of Ireland (...) and one of his Majesty’s most 
honorable Privy Council, etc. etc. etc. who has, of the Redundance 
of his public Spirit, and abundant Regard for this poor City, long 
laboured to erect a Manor-Court in Oxman-Town, to ease the over- 
burdened Magistrates of the City of a principal part of their antient 
jurisdiction.*? 


Thus, for Gardiner, as for his critics, the lodge was just another conquest 
in an empire that comprised property, position, and pension. In 1780, 
the house was assigned to the government as a barracks.*% 

Nathaniel Clements’ Palladian house of 1752-7, possibly designed 
by Clements himself, was originally a three-storey brick pile with a 
thermal window in the centre and stone urns on the roofline. Replicas 
of classical statues dotted the grounds. Clements, in fairness, did not 
totally ignore the lingering ‘public’ dimension of the park: in 1761, he 
commandeered the gardens for a fireworks show on the king’s birth- 
day. The whole lot was acquired as a viceregal property in 1782; it now 
houses the Irish President.*4 

Clements’ responsibility for the development of the Phoenix prob- 
ably placed his profiteering above direct criticism. Conversely, the 
behaviour of the bailiff of the park in the 1770s drew unwanted atten- 
tion and reveals that the parcelling-off of sections of the park for pri- 
vate purposes could be politically contentious. On the death of Bailiff 
Crosthwaite in 1774, the post was assigned to Sir John Blaquiere, chief 
secretary to the earl of Harcourt. Blaquiere took the lease of the Bailiff’s 
old lodge and replaced it with a new house situated in an enlarged 
enclosure. Sir Edward Newenham, a former defender of Charles Lucas 
and a quixotic advocate of the legal and constitutional freedoms of Irish 
Protestants, condemned Blaquire’s enclosure as an invasion of subjects’ 
liberties, since it prevented pedestrians from traversing what were, 
in essence, public lands. The Grand Jury of the county also declared 
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that the fenced-in area was ‘a nuisance to His Majesty’s subjects, who 
have been accustomed to pass on horseback...’, but the presentment 
was thrown out when it was ruled that the park was a crown prop- 
erty whose management was a matter solely for the viceroy.*> Until the 
nineteenth-century re-planning of the park by Decimus Burton, the 
executive would always have the last say. 

The architecture of the Linen Hall (Illustration 52), another large 
Burghian building, escaped the influence of party politics. Built in 
1721-8, it was run by the prestigious Linen Board, a body created by 
act of parliament.*° Although the board was an offspring of the state, 
its Dublin headquarters connoted industry and industriousness rather 
than crown and court. The encircling streets, on the Gardiner Estate 
north of the River Liffey, took their names from the major centres of 
linen manufacture in Ulster - Coleraine, Derry, Lisburn, and Lurgan - 
and the sole exterior embellishment was a clock. This was a building 
that celebrated Irish commercial potential without much allusion to 
the polity.°7 

The Linen Hall was a simple building whose administrative and regu- 
latory role did not necessarily demand symbolic embroidery. The func- 
tions of the Four Courts complex, on the other hand, naturally invited 
iconographic enrichment. However, because of a problematical loca- 
tion, it had to eschew adornment. The structure, renewed by William 
Robinson in 1695, stood on the south side of Christ Church Cathedral 
and was concealed from Skinner’s Row and Christ Church Lane by 
houses (Illustration 24). It had an awkward plan, which squeezed the 
courts of King’s Bench, Exchequer, Chancery, and Common Pleas into a 
misshapen cruciform converging in a domed lobby (see Illustration 54). 
The entrance was a large, round-headed doorcase in a laneway running 
alongside the cathedral. Before modifications were effected by Arthur 
Jones Neville in 1744, the single most dramatic event that signified 
building’s presence was a fire on 21 June 1721 that caused nineteen 
deaths by trampling and asphyxiation. Neville’s task, two decades on, 
was to rebuild the Exchequer and Chancery chambers and the jury 
rooms. The external change was a sequence of brick arches on Skinner’s 
Row, which lacked any kind of architectural virtuosity.*® Still, the Four 
Courts at least had the boon of structural integrity: it survived into the 
1790s, when James Gandon was again called upon to design a north- 
bank successor. 

Built on the same side of the river as Gandon’s masterpiece, the 
Jacobean Inns of Court appear in the sources only when their derelic- 
tion raises concern about the condition of the records stored within.*? 
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Illustration 54 The Linen Hall and precincts, from Rocque, Exact survey (Dublin 
City Library and Archives) 


The manuscript rolls and proceedings, vulnerable to damage long before 
twentieth-century republican arson, were 


so exposed to accidents which may utterly destroy them (...) the 
whole building (...) in a Decayed and Ruinous condition and the 
ffloors and Ceiling of the Room where the Rolls are kept and y[et] 
another Room supported by Props...’ 


Other state repositories were no better: a scandalised report of 1740 
mentions that the office of King’s Bench on School House Lane (‘one of 
the narrowest in the City’) is a fire-prone wooden house.*° 

Leaving aside the Inns of Court and the archive premises, each of 
the buildings discussed here is what McParland terms ‘safe official 
architecture’, occasionally striking in bulk but repetitious in design.*! 
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This was the Dublin of Thomas Burgh: new structures were erected as 
a consequence of local needs, without any overarching urban vision 
or, for the most part, calculated symbolism. Over a period of about 
30 years, Dublin’s buildings of state ranged from the impressive (the 
Royal Barracks) to the embarrassing and dangerous (the Four Courts 
and Wharton’s fort in Phoenix Park). The middle ground was occupied 
by a scattering of projects that conveyed meanings relating to institu- 
tional authority in terms which are clear enough when viewed as part 
of a generalised discourse of power but rather vague when considered 
individually. The second quarter of the century, however, introduced a 
different dynamic. 


II. Building rivalries 


The foundation stone of the Parliament House (see Illustrations 42 and 55) 
was laid on 3 February 1729. In the absence of the viceroy, the ceremony 
was presided over by the lords justices, comprising the Lord Chancellor, 
Thomas Wyndham, Archbishop Boulter of Armagh, and the Speaker of 
the Commons, William Conolly.4? For the forthcoming sessions, MPs 
and peers would convene in the Blue-Coat School in Oxmantown, where 
Lord Lieutenant Carteret arrived in ‘great state’ and the charity boys put 
on parade. Things returned to normal in 1731, when the duke of Dorset 
opened the first sitting in the new building at College Green. 

By then, William Conolly had been dead for two years. Yet without 
him, the rebuilding of the Parliament House might never have occurred. 
Responsible for much of the project — it was Conolly who nominated 
members of the building committees — he was the principal figure in 
the evolution of Parliament as a viable instrument of rule. 

The constitutional centrality of the Irish Parliament was achieved by 
proving to sceptical lords lieutenant that the institution was worthy of cul- 
tivation. Without sensitive viceregal arbitration, the king’s business would 
not be done: this, Conolly knew, had been the lesson of the disastrous 
sessions of the 1690s.*4 Conolly’s advocacy of Parliament was helped by 
his personal background and powers of patronage. In 1728, Marmaduke 
Coghill confided that the Commons’ ailing master is the only lord jus- 
tice ‘who knows our Kingdom, and the Gentlemen of it (...) whereas our 
other Governors are Strangers to our country’. Furthermore, 


his fortune as well as the personall Interest he has with many of the 
gentlemen of the country made him able to unite and keep people 
together, and this he is further enabled to do, by obligeing severall of 
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Illustration 55 Inside of the old Courts of Justice, Dublin, from The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1788 (Photo: National Library of Ireland) 


them by providing for their friends or relations in the Revenue, and 
such a one [following Conolly’s death] will be necessary in the House 
of Commons to keep people together, or they will either wander as 
sheep without a shepard...’ 


And Conolly was far from the greedy sycophant his detractors sus- 
pected. As chief commissioner of the revenue, Coghill continues, he 
is ‘the only one att that board, that has any reason to assist and sup- 
port the trade of the Kingdom, and has allways assisted the traders and 
merchants against hardships and oppressions’: all topical matters in 
the recession-prone 1720s.*° Conolly had further tabled his patriot cre- 
dentials by opposing Sir Robert Walpole’s plan for introducing debased 
coinage in 1722-4 and giving support for provincial industrialisation 
and famine relief.*® 

Conolly understood display. Castletown, his County Kildare mansion, 
was the first and best example of Italianate country house design in 
Ireland.*’ It would be there that the widow and descendents of Ireland’s 
richest commoner played host to the viceregal court.*® After 1729, 
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Mrs. Conolly (‘no stranger to the affairs of this kingdom’) also received 
supplicants and sponges in her ‘gentill tho not rich’ city apartments on 
Capel Street.*? With characteristic symbolism, she gave scarves of Irish 
linen to mourners at her husband’s funeral, rejecting the traditional 
woollens.*° In death as in life, the speaker personified a commitment 
to Irish political and economic stability — goals in which the House of 
Commons, managed by Conolly, had had an essential part in realising. 
The Parliament House belonged to the same project. 

The designation of the little-known Edward Lovett Pearce as archi- 
tect, over the head of Surveyor General Burgh, was no accident of pro- 
tocol but a likely result of Conolly’s conniving. Pearce, whose design 
submission endorsed Kilkenny marble, an obvious sop to the patriots, 
had been executant architect at Castletown from 1724 and may have 
designed Conolly’s basilican hunting lodge at Montpelier Hill in the 
Dublin Mountains. The nomination of a largely unproven young archi- 
tect (Pearce, it is thought, was about 30 in 1728) could not have hap- 
pened without Conolly’s protection, especially since a majority in the 
Lords expressed a preference for Burgh.*! So, thanks to Conolly, Pearce’s 
moment came: he would furnish Dublin with a building that intention- 
ally outshone Westminster and made the government’s local outpost — 
the Castle — appear dull and introverted. 

First impressions of the outcome were positive. In 1731, when the 
interiors reached completion and Parliament returned to College Green, 
the bishop of Elphin told a sibling that ‘we have got a (...) magnifi- 
cent Parliament House, with as few faults as could well be in so large a 
Building (...) it is indeed too fine for us...’52 Chichester House had been 
hidden from the street; Pearce’s work, on the other hand, was always 
meant to be showy. In a memorandum dated March 1728, Pearce stated 
that the finished structure would be fronted by ‘two Entrances in the 
Roman Manner of Triumphal Arches, with royal statues’, which must 
be imposing enough so as to ‘not disgrace so publick a Place first in the 
Eye of all strangers at their Landing in so large a City...°° The triumphal 
arches stayed on paper, but the College Green facade, at a right angle to 
Trinity College and lying just a little beyond William III’s statue, had a 
gravitas wholly new to Dublin, consisting of a freestanding ionic portico 
on an E-plan that terminated at the ends in aedicular openings leading 
to the lobbies of the Lords and Commons (see Illustration 56).°4 

The street front, completed posthumously, concealed a network of neo- 
antique spaces that also made existing public architecture seem stale. 
The Commons chamber, an octagon surrounded by a gallery, stood in 
the centre of the plan and on axis with the portico. The dome was just 
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Illustration 56 The Parliament House, from Rocque, Exact survey (Dublin City 
Library and Archives) 


about visible from College Green. The House of Lords, which survives, 
was simpler than the now-destroyed Commons. It is a tunnel-vaulted 
space lit by thermal windows and a lunette. Against Pearce’s wishes, the 
peers accepted a proposal by the weaver Robert Baillie that a set of tapes- 
tries ‘Perpetuating the Particulars of the late Glorious Revolution’ deco- 
rated the walls. Six were mooted; two, illustrating the Battle of the Boyne 
and the siege of Derry, were installed, amid fanfare, in 1733.°° 

Pearce had defended the differences between the main chambers, if 
not their juxtaposition and outward visibility, on the grounds of prac- 
ticality. The Commons had to accommodate 300 MPs (Pearce managed 
280), and he was probably aware through Conolly that attendance at 
the Lords, ignoring the bench of bishops, was meagre.°° However, the 
contrast was probably not entirely about numbers. The legislative initia- 
tive of the Irish parliament had belonged to the Commons since 1695: 
the Lords, according to recent custom, acted as a verifying body for bills 
returned from London, and does not appear to have had much role in 
the framing of ‘heads of bills’ for ratification by the Privy Councils.°” 
Pearce and Conolly thus succeeded in giving architectural expression to 
a political reality: the Commons - Conolly’s fiefdom - had the symbolic 
primacy, in building as well as in politics.°® 

As contemporaries knew, the structure with which the Parliament 
House invited comparison was not Westminster Palace but Dublin 
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Castle. Henry Brooke’s A Fragment of the History of Patrick, a partisan 
allegorisation of the Money Bill crisis of 1753, tells us that ‘Patrick’, or 
Ireland, has two brothers, Andrew and George, and that their father 
owns two Dublin houses, the first of which, ‘Mountformal’ (the Castle), 
is inhabited by the father of Patrick, where there is ‘much state and lit- 
tle business’. In the other house, the place of Patrick’s employment (i.e. 
the Parliament House), Patrick’s children choose all of the servants. The 
second house ‘was more peculiarly Patrick’s house than any other, and 
what passed there, makes the principal branch of Patrick’s history’.*? It 
was a common synonymy: In 1745, Sir Dudley Ryder described the sup- 
porters of the earl of Chesterfield as the ‘Castle interest’;° the ‘friends 
to the Castle’ are listed in the secret correspondence of the beleaguered 
duke of Dorset.® The identity of the executive had become intimately 
bound up with its physical quarters, just as (discussed later) anti- 
government factions would be identified with the Parliament House in 
the future. 

The link between the administration and its home was a physical 
as well as semantic reality. After the disposal of state residences in 
Phoenix Park, the Castle was the viceroys’ only place for work and 
sociability. In these unfavourable conditions, and in the gossipy world 
of eighteenth-century political society, the Castle would become a 
personification of its users: a tatty edifice underscored complacent 
government; splendour, on the contrary, signalled robust ability, par- 
ticularly when it corresponded to, and thus appeared to enhance, 
genuine competence.*” 

The Castle’s journey from late Stuart mishmash to the redbrick quad- 
rangle of the 1760s was leisurely. Each building campaign began in a 
different viceroyalty and was rarely completed during the same period 
of office. The overall result, climaxing in Bedford tower of c.1750-62 
(see lustrations 57 and 58), was praised for its uniformity (espe- 
cially compared to St James’s Palace) but impugned for its lack of out- 
right grandeur, which, given the troubled chronology, is not hard to 
explain.® 

Renewal was always conservative. In 1698, William Robinson 
extended the block built in 1684-7 so that it formed a returning range 
(Illustration 2).6* The other addition of the decade was a terraced gar- 
den walk, the work of Lord Lieutenant Sydney in 1695-7.° Surprisingly, 
given his celebrated profligacy, the second duke of Ormonde accom- 
plished nothing of real substance during his lieutenancy of 1703-7: 
miscellaneous repairs, a plunge bath, and a ‘brass dyal’ for the garden 
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Illustration 57 Dublin Castle, upper yard, 1684-1758, with later attic (Photo: 
Robin Usher) 
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Illustration 58 The Castle and precincts, from Rocque, Exact survey (Dublin City 
Library and Archives) 
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are mentioned in the Privy Council Papers.°® The intervening vice- 
royalties of the earls of Pembroke and Wharton (1707-8 and 1708-10) 
were unremarkable apart from the opening of an entrance passage on 
Cork Hill, which necessitated the purchase of several adjacent prop- 
erties whose owners troubled the Surveyor General with ‘unreason- 
able and extravagant demands’, delaying the completion of the passage 
until 1720.” 

The real urge to action came with the accidental burning of the Essex 
Street Council Chamber in 1711, which gave improvement a height- 
ened sense of urgency. Burgh built a new Council Chamber at a right 
angle to the Molyneux-Robinson block and placed domestic-looking 
Treasury and Armoury ranges in the lower yard. Charles Brooking’s 
engraving (Illustration 2) shows how far the work had progressed by 
the end of the lieutenancy of Lord Carteret in 1728.°° The Council 
Chamber is answered by a matching range at the far (west) side of the 
upper court, and the Molyneux-Robinson building has a corresponding 
arcade joined to Ormond’s old rusticated door case. The stone towers 
to Castle Street are still intact; medieval Bermingham Tower is a ruin. 
Total symmetry was obviously Burgh’s objective, though it would take 
another 20 years of building to bring it about. 

The architectural history of the Castle between c.1730 and 1745 war- 
rants little attention. The first lieutenancy of Dorset (1730-7) was nota- 
ble for its plush balls (of which more later), but little new was built, 
except for an octagonal water closet fitted with looking glasses and a 
mahogany toilet seat.® It was Chesterfield who set in train the making 
of the modern Castle, though he saw none of the results (whereas the 
duke of Dorset, ironically, did).”° 

Chesterfield’s architect was Arthur Jones Neville, later expelled from 
Parliament for—so his enemies claimed -mismanaging the Barrack Board. 
Neville’s new portico for the viceregal apartments (see Illustration 59), 
constructed in Portland stone, successfully anchors the wider compo- 
sition by giving it a central focus. The ground storey is an open log- 
gia, while the piano nobile is pierced with sashes. The massing gives a 
sense of monumentality rarely approached by the tack-on architecture 
of Robinson and Burgh. Behind the portico was an imperial staircase 
(Dublin’s first), which led to a guardroom and, in turn, a columnar pres- 
ence chamber ornamented with florid rococo coves, a style more famil- 
iar from the capital’s houses than its public architecture.”! 

Work by the duke of Bedford from 1758 involved the doubling-up of 
Robinson’s original block and led to the building of a garden front (see 
Illustration 60) and an intervening top-lit spine corridor. Bedford also 
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Illustration 59 Dublin Castle, entrance to the state apartments, from 1746, by 
Arthur Jones Neville (Photo: Robin Usher) 





Illustration 60 Dublin Castle, garden front, 1758-9, by Thomas Eyre (Photo: 
Robin Usher) 
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completed the side of the Castle fronting Castle Street. A passageway 
opened in 1741 had been placed off-centre; Neville overcame the awk- 
wardness by eliminating the twin round towers of the early seventeenth 
century and replacing them with a pair of rusticated gates topped with 
John Nost’s statues of Fortitude and Justice (Illustration 57), conven- 
tional assertions of aristocratic probity. The new portals flanked the 
so-called Bedford Tower, executed by Thomas Eyre and finished in 1762. 
Robinson’s and Burgh’s brick rectangle, dignified but not spectacular, 
had finally materialised.” 

Considered alone, the Castle’s architecture does not say very much 
about the viceroyalty’s representational ambitions, except that they 
were modest on the surface. Milieu, on the other hand, mattered. If 
the Parliament House enjoyed a high degree of visibility on College 
Green, how did the Castle fare? Rocque’s Exact survey, and the early 
maps of the Commission for Wide and Convenient Streets, formed 
by Parliament in 1757, show that the outstanding problem of the 
Restoration period was still unresolved: the Castle is almost totally 
barricaded by adjacent structures. The efforts of the Commission to 
create a ceremonial vista from Essex Bridge to the Castle flopped: the 
street in question — Parliament Street, a significant tag - was cleared 
by 1762, and the lease terms averred uniformity; but a proposed fore- 
court for the Castle was, in the end, gifted to the trustees of the Royal 
Exchange for development. Their neoclassical home, a domed space 
inscribed within a square envelope, was built here by Thomas Cooley 
in 1769-79 (see Illustration 61).’* The Castle, squatting behind Cooley’s 
cubic Exchange, remained an island dropped into a mess of urbanity, 
no more conspicuous than it had been when occupied by the first duke 
of Ormond. The claustrophobia and the cold, musty air were unen- 
dearing: like Lord Ossory a century before him, Viscount Townshend, 
who was in fact a supporter of the Royal Exchange project, complained 
in 1767 that ‘The air of the Castle is abominably unwholesome. I often 
have my boots on from Five in the morning and sit at business till near 
Five in the evening.’ 

It is tempting to denigrate the bland architecture of the Castle and to 
and seek genius in the minds behind the Parliament House. The first 
structure was, and is, unexciting; the second is regarded as one of the 
finest pieces of Irish public architecture of any era. However, to evalu- 
ate their iconography properly, it is now necessary to show how they 
functioned as a public stage for the meaning-laden, ritualised activities 
of their occupants. 
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Illustration 61 Royal Exchange, currently Dublin City Hall, exterior, 1769-79, 
by Thomas Cooley (Photo: Robin Usher) 


The ceremony for the inauguration of eighteenth-century lords lieu- 
tenant was inherited from the Stuart era, minus the handing-over of 
the state regalia at the old Council Chamber. As the viceroy’s carriage 
approached the city from Ringsend, soldiers lined the route to the 
Castle Gates, and once the cavalcade was inside, cannon and muskets 
would fire.”> Sunday service and feast days at Christ Church Cathedral 
began with the viceregal court trooping en masse to the ‘great door’ 
of the cathedral, once again accompanied by the army.” The dialectic 
between Castle and city had stayed essentially the same: long, snak- 
ing parades from the Castle gates to specific ceremonial targets estab- 
lished a momentary continuum between the seat of the executive and 
its immediate setting. 

For day-to-day business, solemnity was observed. While awaiting 
an audience with the popular and unusually intelligent Lord Carteret, 
Jonathan Swift inserted in a courtyard window a paper that read 


My very good lord, ‘tis a very hard task, 
For a man to wait here, who has nothing to ask. 
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My very good Dean, there are few who come here 
But have something to ask or something to fear.”’ 


Swift was probably admitted to the Presence Chamber. For others, 
Carteret alienated local political opinion by conducting his interviews 
in the drawing room, a space perceived as too formal to induce trust.” 
The second duke of Ormonde had received the lord mayor and corpora- 
tion in the Hall in 1710, presumably because this was the largest covered 
space in the Castle prior to the building of modern St Patrick’s Hall on 
the site of the old ballroom in the 1740s.” Although the Castle’s inter- 
nal arrangement was less lucid than those of the English and European 
royal palaces, a hierarchy of spaces, earlier put in place by the first duke 
of Ormond, had prevailed. Glittery public ceremonial continued to 
materialise on special days, but apart from customary gestures of defer- 
ence, it had a slender impact on the routines of rule. 

On selected evenings, conversely, a vigorous social round began. These 
efforts to bring polite Dublin society into the Castle have been inter- 
preted by Barnard as a means of cementing the viceroyalty’s cultural 
influence at a time when private domiciles, such as Conolly’s on Capel 
Street, created alternative opportunities for politically-charged socia- 
bility.°° A similar phenomenon has been detected in post-revolution 
London, where the court of Queen Anne and, later, George I became 
just one of a variety of elite social outlets.*! 

The most striking innovator at the eighteenth-century Dublin court 
was the duke of Dorset (1730-7). A ball held on the anniversary of the 
coronation of George II in October 1731 was, in Mary Delany’s estima- 
tion, ‘very decently ordered’. Another, on the fourth of the following 
month, the birthday of King William II, had even greater ‘abundance 
of finery’: the hall, decorated by Sir Edward Lovett Pearce, was ‘finely 
adorned with paintings and obelisks, and made as light as a summer’s 
day’. The same space was described in the following year as being able 
to accommodate 700 guests, some of whom sat on diagonal wooden 
banks that rose to the ceiling.8” 

Viceregal parties apparently pleased the invitees, but just what was the 
political or cultural importance of it? While Martyn Powell surely exag- 
gerates in describing the gatherings as a ‘propaganda offensive’, Barnard 
argues, more convincingly, that the lord lieutenant’s personal perform- 
ance at Castle gatherings strongly affected the opinion in which his 
establishment was held. The deadpan duke of Devonshire went down in 
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Dublin history as slovenly and poorly-dressed.*3 Chesterfield, rather dif- 
ferently, conveyed an air of casual self-assurance and was respected for 
it: even suspected Jacobites, hurriedly conducted to the viceregal with- 
drawing room for admonishment and advice, were placated by wit.*4 
Viscount Townshend, incumbent in 1767-72, divided opinion rather 
more strongly: his profuse alcohol consumption impressed the coarse, 
but observers occasionally cringed when the lord lieutenant told off- 
colour jokes or failed to keep his hands to himself.** Later, in 1784, the 
duke of Rutland was reproached for his pubic drinking, the part of his 
reputation ‘which hurts you the most’, according to a correspondent.*® 
Yet it was Dorset, above all, who exploited Castle sociability the most 
imaginatively and who, in time, demonstrated its shortcomings. He had 
started well: in 1737, Lord Castledurrow told Swift that ‘Not any Ld 
Lieutenant has done more Honour in Magnificence than our present 
Viceroy ...’8” Secretary Cary boasted how 


the joy and magnificence in the Castle will appear with greater 
splendour, & expence, than it was ever known to have done on any 
occasion; in short my Ld Lt has outdone his own outdoings, and it is 
almost impossible to give you a description of the preparations...°° 


But Dorset’s largesse did not compensate for poor judgement in other 
spheres. The Money Bill calamity of 1753, in which the government 
was humiliated by its own parliamentary supporters, undid whatever 
favour his lieutenancy had attracted. Now, his calculated profligacy 
could be turned against him. Once deemed ‘graceful and princely’,®? 
the king’s deputy was now dismissed as a wastrel.?° For the Castle, the 
consequences were disconcerting. The levee celebrating the birthday 
of the princess of Wales in 1754 was nearly empty.?! Another, for the 
prince himself, had only been ‘tolerable’.?” The desertions were as much 
a comment on Dorset as on the (already divisive) personalities of the 
royal family or the pleasures on offer; fine display did not convince 
when there was a credibility gap. 

The symbolic meanings of the eighteenth-century Castle pertained 
to authority (as deliberately projected by the viceroyalty) and reputa- 
tion (as influenced by the viceroyalty, but also socially constructed). 
The Parliament House was perceived in comparable ways, but it is dis- 
paragement, wholly unrelated to the building’s architectural qualities, 
that tends to stand out. Swift’s disgust at the Commons’ attempt to 
revoke the right of the clergy to pasturage tithes was expressed in his 
Character, Panegyric, and Description of the Legion Club, which plays on 
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the irony inherent in the nearness of the Parliament House to a church 
(St Andrew’s on Suffolk Street, also chapel of the House of Commons) 
and the university: 


As I stroll the city, oft I 

Spy a building large and lofty, 

Not a bow-shot from the College, 

Half a globe from sense and knowledge. 
By the prudent architect 

Placed against the church direct; 
Making good my grandam’s jest, 

Near the church — you know the rest. 


Meanwhile, as the MPs converse and toast the Glorious Memory with 
glasses of piss, we, the tax-payers, are urged to take revenge by wip- 
ing our bottoms with their votes.?> Less lyrically sophisticated, but still 
regarded as insulting, was the query published in the short-lived peri- 
odical, The Dublin Spy, in 1753, asking ‘Whether the pillars which sup- 
port the PH may not be comparatively as thick as the Heads of some of 
the M[embers] thereof?’ (For this and other transgressions, the editor of 
the paper was apparently murdered.)”* 

Later attacks on the Parliament House, some unwittingly triggered by 
the executive, were physical. In 1759, scare-mongering pamphlets put 
about the rumour that the duke of Bedford’s administration endorsed 
a parliamentary union of Great Britain and Ireland. The keg was ignited 
in November, when the chief secretary introduced the heads of a bill 
to allow parliament to convene at short notice during prorogations. His 
stated aim was to ensure that emergency measures could be passed in the 
event of French invasion. This was badly misinterpreted. On the 22nd, 
Speaker Ponsonby had to reassure a crowd outside that the Commons had 
no intention of approving union. Mollification failed: in early December, 
a throng numbering 3,000 gathered in the earl of Meath’s liberty and 
marched to the Parliament House, where it invaded the Commons, 
abused MPs, and installed a vegetative tramp in the speaker’s chair. (In 
the aftermath, the government insincerely declared that the culprits 
must have been papist subversives encouraged by Louis XV.) 

Now, the Parliament House had become a place of popular as well 
as elite remonstration, and — to considerable consternation — remained 
so. During a debate between opposition MPs and the supporters of 
Lord Lieutenant Townshend in 1771, a ‘riotous’ mob arrived outside, 
‘swearing or otherwise insulting the more obnoxious members.’”® The 
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hotter political temperature of the 1780s lowered tolerance thresholds. 
The Paving Bill of 1784, a threat to the employment security of road- 
menders, led to another violent mobbing in which the Commons 
chamber was ransacked, and the speaker thrown a noose.?’ 

Unlike the Parliament House, the Castle was never designated or 
really regarded as a space of protest. Those who felt otherwise risked 
humiliation. In 1749, peeved by the oligarchical tendencies of Dublin 
Corporation, Charles Lucas paced up Cork Hill to present the viceroy, 
Lord Harrington, with a translation of the City’s charter. Three days 
later, Lucas was curtly requested to leave a levee, and thus banned from 
even crossing the threshold into the viceregal ambit. For this affront, 
all the worse because it took place in a part of the Castle earmarked for 
audiences, Harrington was never forgiven. Previously, in 1713, Robert 
Molesworth had been dismissed from the Privy Council when he was 
overheard telling an anticlerical joke in front of the lord lieutenant and 
members of convocation.”® 

But superficially funny though these incidents are, very little of the 
recorded misbehaviour in the Castle seems to have had political motiv- 
ation. The earl of Kildare grumbled about a hangover following a night 
of ‘hard’ drinking in the ballroom in 1755.9? Outright licentiousness 
was likewise infrequent. A strikingly pornographic poem by William 
King, principal of St Mary’s Hall in Oxford and an enemy of the lecher- 
ous Edward Lovett Pearce, claims that guests at the weekly Castle balls 
enthusiastically poached for lovers, and that one, a lady, had sex with a 
guardsman in a sentry box. 

Beyond the periodic riot, rendezvous at the Parliament House were 
uncontroversial: in 1759, the windows were lit up in celebration of the 
British victory at the Battle of Minden, and as if to emphasise the con- 
nection between the legislature and the public interest, the Incorporated 
Society for English Protestant Schools and the governors of the Dublin 
Society were allowed meet in the committee rooms of the House of 
Lords.1°! As the memory of William Conolly receded, his bequest to 
Dublin took on a recognisably modern civic character that went far 
beyond mere constitutional ideals. 

The practical political impact of the Castle and the Parliament House 
should not be overstated. Conolly’s house on Capel Street probably saw 
as much serious dialogue as the speaker’s office on College Green or the 
viceregal presence chamber. Even so, Dublin’s main buildings of state 
had an unrivalled place on the political plane of the city’s symbolic 
topography. They also had a strange affinity: the evolution of the Irish 
Parliament brought about the making of the Parliament House, and it 
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can be correspondingly demonstrated that the Parliament House power- 
fully enhanced the status of the institution of Parliament. By the same 
token, the architecture and social uses of the Castle influenced how 
the lords lieutenant were understood. But there the parallels end. The 
Parliament House, in McParland’s words, was ‘architecture as theatre’.!° 
It was a forum for the choreography of Protestant Ireland, both official 
and dissident. The Castle sometimes lends itself to the theatrical label, 
as witness the duke of Dorset’s set-piece balls; but as a built entity, it 
was inward-looking and reticent and fails to take the analogy beyond 
repetitious state ceremonial. 


Ill. The city: authority, identity, and decline 


The improved Castle and the Parliament House were, to different 
degrees, the products of a reinvigorated political culture. Dublin’s 
municipal politics in the period 1700-60 is likewise notable for its 
upheavals, but the reverse is true of its architecture and most of its 
public ceremonial. This is partly attributable to the fact that the City 
already had a complete stock of buildings and a principled commitment 
to established traditions of civic display. The purpose of the present sec- 
tion, though not concerned with the buildings of ‘state’ as such, is to 
find out whether the symbolic thrust of the corporation’s iconography 
had changed significantly since the end of the seventeenth century. For 
this, the political backdrop must be charted first. 

Jacqueline Hill has established that the reigns of Queen Anne, George 
I, and George II were absolutely pivotal in the development of the Irish 
Protestant political ideology at the municipal level. In the Restoration 
era, the corporation and its constituent guilds had only engaged in 
oppositional activity on an occasional basis, such as the dispute about 
the ‘New Rules’ of 1673. In 1760, however, following nearly two decades 
of disquiet, the regulations, which had intermittently undermined civic 
stability, were abolished by parliament. Earlier, in 1711-14, City gov- 
ernment completely stalled when the second duke of Ormonde and his 
hard-line lord chancellor, Sir Constantine Phipps, attempted to install a 
Tory lord mayor against the inclinations of a Whiggish corporation.!° 

The turning point was signalled by the campaign initiated in the 
1740s by radical apothecary Charles Lucas. The latter contended that 
the Board of Aldermen, in defiance of the City charters, had set them- 
selves up as a power-hungry, pseudo-aristocratic clique that overrode 
the rights of the Common Council in the selection of corporation per- 
sonnel. The deaths of the City’s two MPs in August of 1748 and May of 
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1749 gave Lucas the opportunity to enter a mutually begrudging elec- 
toral alliance with James Digges La Touche, a representative of the guild 
of Barber-Surgeons, with the shared goal of overturning aldermanic 
oligarchy. During the campaign, Lucas’s newspaper, The Censor, and his 
melodramatic ‘addresses’ to the freemen of Dublin, made controversial 
use of English republican thought and Lockean natural rights theory, 
and several times insinuated in print that aristocratic supporters of the 
Aldermanic Board were purblind moral degenerates: Luke Gardiner 
was a favourite target.!°* Lucas’s ancillary, and not altogether intelli- 
gent, claim that Ireland’s problems were largely England’s creation led 
to a ten-year exile (mitigated by a period of medical study at Leiden 
University) and the invalidation of La Touche’s electoral success. Yet in 
Dublin, a reformist fringe remained, challenging municipal pluralism 
and contesting aldermanic activities that contradicted documentable 
City custom. The volatile 1750s, in which the corporation, siding with 
the ‘patriot’ cause, was hit in the crossfire between the executive and 
the House of Commons, cleared the way for Lucas’s return to Ireland in 
1760 and his election as a Dublin City MP in 1761. 

The ‘Lucas Affair’ aroused passions because it drew attention to eve- 
rything that was wrong with an institution identified with, and sup- 
posedly the representative of, Dublin traders, artisans, and non-lettered 
professionals. Now, the corporation was forced to re-evaluate (or, rather, 
resurrect) its fundamental political tenets, whose genealogy was held to 
long predate aldermanic corruption. Lest the self-indulgent aldermen 
be seen as the best plenipotentiaries for what Dubliners stood for, it 
was in the end Lucas’s civic antiquarianism, personified by his persist- 
ent invocations of Dublin’s medieval charters (‘musty old documents, 
hardly legible’, sneered the Tory Sir Richard Cox), that found following. 
In his own easily misconstrued way, Lucas had pointed up the City’s 
intrinsic distrust of innovation and its readiness to defend its place in 
the world.!% 

Public ceremony is a useful conduit into the constitutional tradition- 
alism of the eighteenth-century corporation. The most venerable event 
in the civic calendar, the triennial riding of the franchises, resumed 
after the war of 1689-91, and aside from several unaccounted-for gaps, 
took place throughout the century.!° The City took the ritual extremely 
seriously. Each guild was required to lay aside sums for accoutrements, 
which would be ‘for the service and grandeur’ of the company on dis- 
play.” It was with disappointment that the common council of the 
Merchants’ Guild noted in 1725 how those attending in recent years 
had ‘come not generally so well mounted and equipped’ as before, and 
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insisted that in future they appear ‘with Corporation colours, gold 
lined hats, good arms and a good horse above fourteen hands high’.!°8 
Misdemeanours by onlookers were not tolerated. A demented captain 
whose men directed some ‘very scurrilous and provoking language’ at 
the lord mayor at the 1692 ceremony was captured and made to apolo- 
gise on his knees in the Tholsel.!°° In 1734, the City Corporation pro- 
posed that a ransom be offered for the capture of some ‘idle persons’ 
who had been seen ‘throwing squibs and stones’ at the procession.!!° 
Several freemen who failed to participate in 1740 were stripped of their 
municipal freedoms.!" The riding of the franchises, as a public demon- 
stration of civic values, demanded cooperation. 

The actual message of the spectacle, if not always the style, was on 
a par with the more sombre processions of the 1660s and 1670s. The 
display expressed the citizens’ loyalty to the crown (through the regalia 
carried by the lord mayor and his attendant officers), the structure of 
the ideal corporate society (as denoted by the hierarchical ordering of 
the procession), and the City’s involvement in the economic sustenance 
of Dublin, which was evinced by the mandatory presence of represent- 
atives of the trade and craft guilds. These values are articulated and 
described in a satirical poem distributed at the ritual by the Guild of 
Cutlers, Painter-Stainers and Stationers from about 1716. The march is 
led by the corporation’s superior officers, a brace of intimidating figures 
of authority: 


The City Praetor mounted on his Steed 

With Ribbons drest, leads on the Cavalcade: 
Before his Lordship, with a Solemn Grace, 
They bear the Sword of Justice and the Mace, 
His Gown of richest Scarlet, in his Hand 
Majestical he waves the powerful Wand: 

In awful Pomp and State on either Side 

The City Sheriffs in like Triumph ride, 
Attended by a Band whose griping Paw, 

Poor Debtors dread, and keep them still in awe. 


The masters, wardens, and freemen of the guilds follow next, the most 
senior (because the oldest) being the merchants, who, ‘Fearless of Rocks 
(...) seek[ing] the unknown Shoar’, bring to Ireland ‘glitt’ring’ riches 
by bartering away ‘wholsome’ native foodstuffs for silk and tea. The 
tailors, the second-oldest company, show off fingernails dirty from the 
lice they find and kill in their clients’ clothing. The butchers, true to 
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form, are a grotty, bloodstained spectacle, while the goldsmiths are 
denigrated as sellers of debased goods made from clipped coins and 
smelted chamber pots. In versions of the poem printed from 1747, the 
apothecaries, a new guild, appear as cynics whose expensive drugs slay 
as many patients as they cure.!!? Once the smug, self-affirming wit is 
omitted, the verse is an explicit statement about what the corporation 
of Dublin was supposed to be about. Here is benign civic leadership on 
view, proclaiming its devotion to the well-being of an ancient, loyal, 
orderly, and autonomous metropolis. 

The poet’s suggestion that the eighteenth-century parades could be 
seen as a day of fun is not necessarily at variance from the reality. In his 
dotage, the Dublin playwright John O’Keeffe, then living in London, 
wrote an account of the impressive march of 4 August 1767, which 
showed how the gravity of the Restoration period had been superseded 
by a carnival-like spectacle that still conveyed, though in a different 
spirit, the same gist as the Restoration performances.''’ The Brothers of 
the Weavers’ Guild, O’Keeffe notes, wore wigs of different colours. The 
bakers and millers clothed themselves in wheat sheaves. The masons 
and carpenters carried a miniature Temple of Solomon. Bacchus and 
drunken Silenus heralded the vintners, and a ‘feather man’ was the 
mascot for the upholsterers. The rest of the companies had some kind 
of ‘sumptuous pageant expressive of their trade’, although the snooty 
merchants, at the front of the cavalcade, wore the fancy liveries of their 
guild. The lord mayor and sheriffs, with the sword and mace carried 
beside them, again went through the rigmaroles of casting a lance into 
Dublin Bay and tussling with the officials of the liberty of the earl of 
Meath. The centrality of these actions to the rest of the ceremony 
show that, regardless of the light-hearted scene created by the drunken 
deities of Virgil and freemen dressed as haystacks, the core civic 
ideals that had informed the ritual in the age of Ormond and Essex were 
intact and may indeed have been sharpened by the battles of ideas in 
1711-14, 1748-9, and 1760. 

In this respect, the chief public ritual of the City was a mask of con- 
tinuity stretched over an internally divided institution that was anx- 
iously mindful of the cracks which separated its venerable corporatist 
principles from the realities of the present day. Robert Darnton has noted 
a comparable dynamic of concealment in mid-century Montpellier, 
where the rigidly scripted annual parade of the estates elided under- 
lying tensions between a politically active proto-bourgeoisie, reluctantly 
represented in the cavalcade of the Third Estate, and the increasingly 
unpopular urban aristocracy represented in the First. Ceremonial 
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tradition, closely replicated in its regular recyclings, indicated that some 
important communal principles remained, but on public occasions 
camouflaged genuine social and political frictions..° Back in Dublin, 
both radical traditionalists such as Charles Lucas and intransigent oli- 
garchs like Sir Richard Cox would have taken pleasure in the symbolism 
of the rites, though perhaps for different reasons. 

Opinions differed more strongly about the merits of the buildings 
owned by Dublin Corporation, but their total replacement was con- 
stantly shelved because of their long association with the municipality, 
which had fostered a powerful sense of attachment. The Tholsel con- 
structed in 1676-82 (Illustrations 8 and 9) was the administrative centre 
of Dublin civic life and remained so until its dismantlement in 1799. In 
the intervening period, its slipshod construction was a cause for com- 
plaint but did not culminate in abandonment. Retiling and repaving 
simply became routine tasks, and in 1728 the damaged multi-tier tower 
was replaced by a simpler but similar structure. (Final removal of the 
tower, on the basis of structural instability, came in c.1790).!° Space, 
however, was frustratingly tight, and it was this shortcoming that even- 
tually caused the merchants stuck in the ground floor exchange to 
take a less benign view of things. A notice issued in January 1768 and 
intended to be ‘printed and dispersed’ around the town, warns that a 
freestanding exchange is urgently needed, and in closing ‘beg[s] leave 
to observe’ that 


in Obtaining a new Exchange among other advantageous 
Circumstances which they proposed to themselves, was the being 
relieved from those disagreeable annoyances which attended their 
meeting at the Tholsel, where the City Courts are held, which 
Occasions a frequent Concourse of the meanest and most Vicious of 
the people, whilst from beneath issues the Steams of Kitchens reeking 
with preparations of City Entertainments.!” 


The Wide Streets Commission and the government granted the mer- 
chants’ request, and their exchange was built from 1769; but the corpo- 
ration, with no overpowering inclination to move, stayed in the Tholsel. 
The final desertion would be reluctantly done. In 1790, a plan to con- 
struct a new Tholsel in the place of Burgh’s defunct Custom House was 
rejected. Two years later, the Common Council, while aware that City 
finances were (for now) adequate to the task, failed to act on a proposal 
for rebuilding. When the corporation took the short-term measure of 
taking the exhibition rooms of the Society of Artists on William Street, 
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it procrastinated about the length of its tenancy and gave the Tholsel a 
second chance by returning there in 1794. However, the appalling state 
of the building forced the corporation back to William Street in 1799, 
after which demolition begun. The statues of Charles I and Charles I 
(Illustration 10) were moved to the yard of Christ Church Cathedral 
and the plot subdivided. A final show of affection was made in 1803. 
The proposition that a Tholsel should be placed on Custom House Quay 
was dismissed by the Common Council, which resolved — fruitlessly — 
that the old site at Skinner’s Row be used instead.!'® Time and money, 
alas, had run out. 

Notwithstanding this tale of long-term decay, the iconography of 
the Tholsel continued to encapsulate some of the more important doc- 
trines of Dublin’s civic elites in a way that partly explains and is partly 
explained by the high affection in which it was held. Although the 
Tholsel’s major elevations were largely unaltered in the course of the 
eighteenth century, the images displayed within the building adhered 
to civic custom. The crown was omnipresent. Thomas Pooley, a favourite 
phizmonger of the Dublin Protestant establishment,'!’ was paid in 1694 
for ‘the king and Queens picture’. Further Williamite iconography, as 
noted in Chapter 3, was added in 1696. A memorial ‘in praise and honor 
of his Majestie’, mentioned in Chapter 3, was installed in an unknown 
room.!° A ‘skilful hand’ was commissioned to paint a ‘full portraiture’ 
of Queen Anne in 1706, in demonstration of the City’s ‘grateful sense 
of her majesties most auspicious reigne’.'2! Much to the corporation’s 
outrage, a Jacobite slashed the picture of George I during a break-in in 
1718, and a copy had to be made.'”? In 1728, the Common Council 
recorded, in familiar nomenclature, that it felt ‘bound in duty’ to have 
‘pictures of their said majesties King George II and his royal consort 
Queen Caroline (...) drawn at length and fixed in the Tholsel of the 
City amongst the rest of their royal predecessors’. On this occasion, the 
corporation made sure that the current generation of the Hanoverians 
appeared as part of a longer dynastic continuum: the painter Michael 
Mitchell was asked by the lord mayor and sheriffs ‘to draw the said pic- 
tures in one Frame, in such manner as their late majesties King William 
and Queen Mary are drawn and now Fixed’.!”3 

Other artefacts invoked the corporation’s local heritage and gave sym- 
bolic presence to departed worthies. A chronological table of lord may- 
ors was hung in the ‘Great Room’ by 1708; it was still there in the 1750s 
when Walter Harris was preparing his bowdlerised History.!24 Civic rep- 
resentational culture could be partisan as well as boringly genealogical: 
a portrait of Sir John Rogerson, the City Recorder who courageously 
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resisted the duke of Ormonde’s Tory impositions, was ‘putt up in the 
Tholsel’ as a reminder of his defence of the City privileges. One of the 
few external modifications to the Tholsel was the removal of Ormonde’s 
armorials from the Francis Street front following his attainder for 
treason in 1715.!25 

The Tholsel’s interior spaces, whose precise layout is unknown, were 
not exclusively for the pleasure of the City fathers. The building was 
frequently employed as a gathering place by a variety of groups. Dublin 
notables were entertained at the Tholsel in celebration of the acces- 
sion of William and Mary. King William’s birthday was celebrated in 
1712 with another feast, during which toasts were drunk. Following the 
accession of George I, the nobility were invited to a concert at the Castle 
and ‘sumptuously entertained’ at the Tholsel thereafter.!”° Lords lieu- 
tenant occasionally dined among the invited. The duke of Devonshire 
showed briefly at a meeting of the Boyne Club in 1737, though after his 
departure for the Castle, the drinking got out of hand, and insulting 
comments were made about the outgoing administration of the duke 
of Dorset, nearly prompting a sword-fight. In 1754, it was reported to 
Dorset’s son that one of the City sheriffs had ‘died (...) of a violent fever, 
which they say was occasioned by a very hard drinking bout at a late 
meeting of the Patriots at the Tholsel ..."!2” 

Tholsel gatherings, as suggested, were not always about merriment. 
The rooms had been made available to the parliamentary patriots sev- 
eral times after the defeat of the 1753 Money Bill. Opposition leaders, 
including the earl of Kildare, Anthony Malone, and Speaker Boyle, met 
in January 1754 to ‘pray’ that the speaker ‘might always maintain his 
dignity and influence, that the parliament might always, and alone, 
have the disposition of the money of the public, etc.’!?8 At this or a sub- 
sequent meeting, the toasts were leaked and forwarded to a publisher.!”° 
The printer, George Faulkner, was told that ‘every bone’ in his body 
would be broken unless he printed an apology and disclosed the name 
of the spy. Kildare’s anger was justified, because the evidence shows that 
some degree of privacy was usually expected by the Tholsel’s guests. 
Bishop George Berkeley, already (and wrongly) suspected of Jacobitism, 
had been content to resort to the Tholsel to drink a Tory toast to the 
infamous Dr. Sacheverell on Queen Anne’s birthday, but baulked 
when forced to do the same in a coffeehouse, where ‘this involuntary 
act of mine is like to gain me a reputation of being a great admirer of 
Dr. Sacheverell’s, which is a character I am not at all fond of.’!8° 

The disjuncture between the harmonious civic spirit implied by the 
Tholsel’s iconography and the disputatious uses to which the building 
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was put was shared by a number of Dublin’s guildhalls. Tailors’ Hall on 
Back Lane (see Illustration 62), hidden from the street behind a row of 
houses, was constructed in an artisan style by the builder Richard Mills 
in 1703-7 and contained in its galleried meeting room a set of royal and 
guild coats of arms, as well as portraits of Charles I], William HI, George 
I, and less expectedly, St Homobonus, the miracle-working tailor of 
Cremona canonised in 1318. A bust of George III was placed over the 
main external doorcase in 1771. Partisanal leanings were manifested 
by a picture of Jonathan Swift, probably commissioned after a meet- 
ing ‘declaring against Woods Halfpence’ in 1724. In 1767, another was 
added of the marquess of Kildare, the new City MP.!3! 

The Hall’s functions were multifaceted. The meeting of 1724 to dis- 
pute the corrupted halfpence was among several incidents that had fac- 
tional timbre. Charles Lucas, in 1749, and Lord Kildare, in 1767, held 
campaign meetings in the Hall. In 1793, the Dublin section of the 





Illustration 62 Tailors’ Hall, Back Lane, 1703-7, by Richard Mills (Photo: Robin 
Usher) 
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Society of United Irishmen, led by Oliver Bond, paid for a half-year’s 
tenancy. The moderate Catholic Committee had also taken rooms.!“” 

The evidence for the ways in which Dublin’s other guildhalls were 
employed is thinner, but what does exist is promising. Weavers’ Hall 
in the Lower Coombe, a far more sophisticated structure than Tailors’ 
Hall, was built in a Pearcean idiom in 1745-7 (Illustration 50). A statue 
of George II, by John Nost, stood in a niche over the main door, and in 
the main space a portrait of James Digges La Touche - Charles Lucas’s 
electoral partner, as well as a donor to the building works — rubbed 
shoulders (or frames) with King Charles I, William III, Swift, and a 
bust-length tapestry of George II, which was a present from the Dublin- 
based Anglo-Dutch weaver Jan van Beaver.!*? The first politically heated 
congregation in the Hall concerned the City election of 1749. On 2 
October, Lucas and La Touche arrived to speak to the guild brothers. 
Lucas’s bombastic presence caused the warden, a supporter of the alder- 
men, who were unpopular among the weavers, to depart in a huff. At 
what appears to have been an emergency meeting in early 1752, the 
brethren assembled to frame a petition against the proposed construc- 
tion of a bridge to the east of the Custom House.'*4 Dublin’s guilds, as 
this and other evidence suggests, had evolved into aggressive interest 
groups whose largely defensive objectives yielded minor additions to 
the City’s traditional representational culture but subtly contradicted 
the party-political disinterestedness of the older, inherited iconography 
of the municipal world. 

Civic iconography was nugatory at Dublin’s Mansion House (see 
Illustration 63), the City’s most significant real estate purchase in the 
eighteenth century. In 1703, the lord mayor had complained to the quar- 
terly assembly that it was sometimes necessary to rent a ‘large house’ for 
the more lavish receptions, and that as a result something permanent 
was needed.'*> A solution came in April 1715. Joshua Dawson, recently 
unmasked as a Tory and dismissed from government office, offered 
to sell his own house, on Dawson Street, for £3,500; for ‘that summe’, 
he would ‘make a large room’ and ‘wainscot and Finish it completely’. 
The City agreed, and within a couple of weeks the house was ready 
for its first resident lord mayor, Alderman John Stoyte.'%° Externally, 
the building was entirely domestic in style. The only ornamental fea- 
ture was a series of unidentified allegorical figures inserted in recessed 
panels along the attic. These were Dawson’s work. The setting, as will 
be seen in Chapter 5, had been intended as a suburb for the wealthy: the 
chief magistrate of the City, it may be speculated, was appropriating the 
lifestyle and material culture of his traditional social betters. 
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Illustration 63 Lord Mayors House, from Brooking, City and suburbs (Dublin City 
Library and Archives) 


Compared to the number and quality of the buildings erected by 
the government in the first half of the eighteenth century, the corpor- 
ation’s contribution to the capital’s symbolic topography was small. 
Nonetheless, the customary iconography of the City now sat along- 
side, and was to an extent at odds with, an urban politics character- 
ised by division. The Tholsel, simultaneously a collective symbol for 
Dubliners and a scene of inebriated sloganeering, is the best case in 
point. On the other hand, this backdrop of faction and defensiveness 
did lead the few observable innovations in the iconography of the 
municipality. The faces of the patriotic demagogues of the guildhalls 
and the Common Council could be displayed in the same surround- 
ings as remote royal patrons. But although this kind of concurrence 
became accepted convention, leading to the building-up of large 
collections of commemorative imagery, there were to be no further 
significant innovations or large-scale investments in the built envir- 
onment by the Corporation of Dublin. In the second half of the cen- 
tury, as the guilds evolved into political clubs, and the City aligned 
itself behind oppositional elements in national politics, the represen- 
tational initiative of the Dublin’s civic elites was confiscated by pow- 
ers wholly external to it. 


IV. Towards a new iconography 


The history of the Royal Exchange (Illustration 61) continues and retro- 
spectively illuminates the story given above. In the early 1760s, a group 
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of Dublin merchants, annoyed by the City’s preoccupation with sec- 
tional politics, lobbied the executive for permission to build a replace- 
ment exchange. Progress was frustratingly slow. Then, in 1764, the 
lord lieutenant, the earl of Northumberland, asked the Wide Streets 
Commission, established by Parliament in 1757, to transfer to the mer- 
chants a plot at the summit of ‘Parliament’ Street. Northumberland, 
guided by Pitt the Elder, aimed to boost Irish commercial expansion, 
and on his own initiative suggested that an equestrian statue of George 
III be incorporated into the scheme. In May of 1768, the Commission 
vested the site of the exchange in a body of autonomous trustees rather 
than in the corporation, which had assumed — not unfairly — that the 
building would become its property. From this point on, the Exchange, 
funded by lotteries and subscriptions, would be entirely free from City 
jurisdiction.'’’ 

The board of trustees announced the competition for the design in 
July 1768. English architects could apply. Sixty-one sets of drawings 
arrived. The winner was the obscure Thomas Cooley ‘of London’, a 
pupil of the Scot Robert Mylne, whose own reputation had been made 
by his structurally innovative design for Blackfriars Bridge.'*> Despite 
the excellence of the architectural training offered by Mylne, this per- 
sonal connection had pitfalls. The fact that Mylne had been patronised 
in the past by the earl of Bute, a fellow Scot and a former British gov- 
ernment minister, invited conspiracy theories. The suspicion was that 
Bute, through Northumberland (or perhaps Townshend, lord lieutenant 
in 1767-72), had connived to secure a major architectural commission 
for a friend and ex-student of a fellow Scotsman, who, it was alleged, 
was the real designer. However, as Ruth Thorpe has shown, no evidence 
has been found to support the innuendo, and Cooley’s work, which 
showed the influence of James Gandon’s competition entry, was surely 
selected on the basis of merit.!°? 

The finished Exchange, though lacking the projected forecourt with 
an equestrian statue, was extraordinary in its airy grandeur and qual- 
ity of detailing. In line with the requirements in the original request 
for tenders, Cooley provided a ‘great Hall’ in the form of a colonnaded 
rotunda covered by a hemispherical dome (see IIlustration 64). A ‘large 
fine room’ for the Merchant’s Guild was placed on the first floor. Cooley’s 
master mason, Simon Vierplye, executed the superlative Franco-Italian 
decorative carvings. Figurative ornamentation was avoided, except for a 
bronze indoor statue of George III, donated in 1765 by Northumberland. 
Following another open completion, a marble figure of Charles Lucas, 
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Illustration 64 Royal Exchange, currently Dublin City Hall, interior, 1769-79, 
by Thomas Cooley, with later decoration (Photo: Robin Usher) 


carved by Edward Smyth, was positioned in a niche in 1779. (Lucas was 
included because he had vouched for the work.) 

Overall, in its majesty of conception, the Exchange was a revolution 
in the architecture of Dublin, if rather atypical in its lack of firm insti- 
tutional affiliation.“° Before it was re-baptised as Dublin City Hall in 
1852, the building could not be conscripted to the representational cul- 
ture of any particular body. It was a unique testimonial to mercantile 
power that refused to make symbolic reference to any form of authority 
beyond the state to which it was nominally linked. 

The Exchange saga caused disappointment in City circles, but the 
construction of a new Custom House in 1781-91 made it far clearer that 
the corporation no longer had serious scope to shape the monumental 
landscape of the capital. Protest had been expected by the government. 
John Beresford, the Chief Revenue Commissioner and a driving force 
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behind the work, warned his architect, James Gandon, an Englishman 
imported for the purpose, that ‘great secrecy’ would be required, as 


The business is of a delicate nature, and must be managed still with 
great dexterity, having the city of Dublin, and a great number of 
merchants, together with which is considered as the most desperate 
of the mob, to contend with.™! 


Earlier generations of freemen had resisted attempts to relocate the 
Custom House to the north bank of the river and had been hitherto 
successful in preventing the placement of another north-south bridge 
on the harbour side of Essex Bridge. It was assumed that any such reo- 
rientation of the city’s administrative core would, like the estate of Sir 
Humphrey Jervis in the 1680s, damage land values and bleed commer- 
cial activity from the old core of the city. From the government’s per- 
spective, relocation was urgently required because the war in America 
had retarded revenue collection, which, in turn, required the executive 
to compromise with oppositional elements in parliament as a means of 
securing the passage of money bills. However, in 1780, a convergence of 
interests at court and in the legislature left the City out of the picture 
altogether. The ground rents of Dublin’s eastern suburbs, which had 
been developed by the politically influential Gardiner dynasty, were 
predicted to increase with the arrival of a major piece of state infrastruc- 
ture in the area. Now, by linking an executive goal (higher yields from 
import duties, enabling greater government independence) with the 
propertied interests of powerful cliques in public life, the viceroyalty 
and elements in a restive parliament could enter a mutually beneficial 
pact. In these circumstances, the City was in no position to stop the 
building of Beresford’s ‘palace’.'4? 

Whilst the corporation reluctantly removed itself to the exhibition 
rooms on William Street, John Beresford settled into his private apart- 
ments in one of the finest neoclassical buildings in Britain or Ireland. 
The great Portland stone elevations of Gandon’s first Dublin build- 
ing were invested with an iconography that played up the altruistic 
guidance offered to Ireland by the imperial authority (Illustration 47). 
The ornamental keystones along the flanks are in the form of giants’ 
heads, personifying the inland waterways, the conduits of internal 
trade. The corner pavilions carry heraldic cartouches with the motif 
of the Irish harp enclosed by the British lion and unicorn. On the his- 
toriated riverside pediment, figures of Hibernia and Britannia kiss, 
Neptune expels famine, and the winds escort vessels in and out of port. 
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At the summit of the dome is Edward Smyth’s statue of Commerce, 
facing towards the mother country.'*? Here, eloquently but insistently, 
is William Pitt’s (and Beresford’s) vision of a prosperous, but subordin- 
ate, Ireland bound to Britain by barter. 

Compared to this, the City’s symbolic clout had declined spectacu- 
larly. This weakness nonetheless coexisted with increased political 
sensibility. The Octennial Bill of 1768, which legislated for a general 
election every eight years, was in a large measure the work of Charles 
Lucas and had been aggressively petitioned for by the guilds. Lucas also 
ensured that, in the face of an executive keen to mollify, heavy ‘quarter- 
age’ fines for Catholic guild associates would stay. And as the ‘Protestant 
Ascendancy’ (a recent coinage) began to confront its first real challenges 
in the 1790s, it was the City that provided the tautest resistance to the 
cause of Catholic enfranchisement. In consequence, no historian inter- 
ested in the politics of the later eighteenth century can afford to ignore 
the municipal; but serious students of the built environment might be 
forgiven for dismissing the City’s buildings of the same period as archi- 
tecturally uninspired. Iconographers who likewise discover little more 
than slight adjustments to older patterns of symbolic representation 
can hardly be maligned for having missed the essentials. The symbolic 
acumen of Gandon’s and Pearce’s official Dublin still overshadows the 
unlettered sincerity of Thomas Burgh’s. 


Xe) 


The Dublin House 


The last four chapters have examined the individual symbolic fragments 
distributed across the grain of the capital. It is now time to look at the 
grain itself. Dublin’s urban texture, like that of any European conurba- 
tion of medieval or early-modern origin, was determined by its domes- 
tic buildings. At the Restoration, it is worth recalling, a population of 
about 40,000 lived in nearly 4,000 houses, with a mean household size 
of seven. In 1685, the number of houses had risen to over 6,000, accom- 
modating just fewer than 50,000. Dublin had 92,000 inhabitants in 
1725; the quantity of houses, occupied by an average of eight ‘souls’ 
each, now came to 12,000, twice what it had been 40 years earlier.! 

Considering Dublin’s limited footprint, taking up one-tenth the size 
of London at any time, these statistics suggest claustrophobia, espe- 
cially in the older, unmodernised, quarters. Such congestion was rarely 
depicted in topographical art: the city depicted by Tudor and Malton 
is suspiciously airy, and Brooking’s mediocre map of 1728, a mass of 
undifferentiated blocks, fails to convey the city’s clammy ambience. 
The poetasters, on the other hand, are more potent guides. In 1758, the 
English immigrant Samuel Whyte was 


Rouz’d by the Rattling of a Cart; 

The Hoarseness of the Dirt-men’s Throat, 
The chimney-Sweeper’s piercing Note, 
With ‘Shoes to mend’, and ‘Cloaths to sell’, 
In Union harsh the Concert swell.” 


The most realistic evocation, oddly enough, is cartographical: Rocque’s 
Exact Survey of 1756 depicts a maze of bottlenecked streets, each flick- 


ering with hundreds of plot divisions.* If statues and public buildings 
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were the city’s most prominent iconographical features, the dense clus- 
ters of houses were its matrix. 

As a bearer of meanings, the matrix merits study. Both collectively 
and on an individual basis, domestic structures articulated the place 
(or desired place) of their owners within the social order. Discrepancies 
in the style and condition of buildings attracted comment. In 1731, 
Mary Delany carped that the old city centre was ‘bad enough, narrow 
streets and dirty lowly houses, but some good ones scattered about’. 
Previously, in 1698, John Dunton had wandered about ‘staring and gaz- 
ing at all the signs, and everything else in the streets; pacing out their 
length, and enquiring ever and anon. What call ye this street? Who 
dwells in yon great house? Whose fine coach is that? For thus I rambled 
through every street, alley and corner of this spacious town ...’> And 
occupational zoning was noticed too: Pool and Cash’s Views, published 
in 1780, observed that ‘the eastern side of the City’, 


is almost entirely laid out in elegant streets, for the residence of the 
gentry; and the western side, though even more remote from the sea 
and consequently not so conveniently situated for the purposes of 
commerce, is chiefly inhabited by merchants and mechanicks.® 


The representational functions of the Dublin house are under-studied, 
and the few socially and politically engaged readings of domestic archi- 
tecture that have appeared do no more than attempt to link building 
styles to the character of the political regime. Andrew Kincaid’s work on 
‘postcolonial’ Dublin contends that urban improvement aimed to pro- 
vide evidence for the benign nature of colonial occupation, on the basis 
that the (Protestant, English) ruling elite supposedly used street renewal 
as a means of social pacification.’ Surveying the decorative arts, Brian 
Earnshaw and Timothy Mowl contend that the florid rococo ceilings of 
the 1750s and 1760s underscored the ‘spirit of the nation’, because they 
were a ‘mark of detachment’ from doctrinaire Palladianism, thereby 
expressing a ‘rejection’ of English government. Present-centred assump- 
tions are substituted for a properly historicised exploration of how local 
circumstances generated a streetscape invested with a tangible (and, in 
reality, class-related) iconography.® 

To rebut Irish particularism, aspects of applied social distribution 
theory reward mention, despite their indifference to what the built 
environment actually looked like. David Harvey’s useful synopsis of 
the theory concerns the contemporary capitalist city, but some points 
can be extrapolated. In worlds of burgeoning cultural consumption, 
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psychological comfort accrues when members of similar occupational 
categories cluster into relatively homogenous residential zones, where 
common symbolic languages of belonging generate a sense of com- 
munity and, among newcomers to the districts in question, shared 
patterns of aspiration. Occupationally harmonised neighbourhoods, 
Harvey explains, ‘provide distinctive milieus for social interaction 
from which individuals to a considerable degree derive their values and 
expectations, consumption habits, market capacities and states of con- 
sciousness’? For the period and place studied in this book, instances 
of compartmentalised social interaction that brought about localised 
practices of material display are readily visible, especially in the archi- 
tecture of the extramural suburbs: but evidence for a kind of primitive 
class solidarity is obliquely present, too, and not just when the residents 
of aristocratic Henrietta Street drew up a petition asking the municipal 
authorities for piped water. Indeed, the fury within Dublin civic cir- 
cles following upper-class urbanisation on the north side of the River 
Liffey was not merely about property values and had deeper ideological 
underpinnings that were, to an extent, informed by class difference. 
Charles Lucas’s allusions to aristocratic decadence, a recurring feature 
in the rhetoric of eighteenth-century civic patriotism, were mentioned 
in Chapter 4. 

Dublin’s residential development has not been totally immune to 
the kind of theoretical awareness set out by Harvey. A highly innova- 
tive article by Edel-Sheridan Quantz relates the plan of the city to its 
occupational structure and concludes that social zoning generated a 
variety of spatial ties, leading to a situation in which Dublin’s urban 
communities in the eighteenth century began to experience an emo- 
tionally and politically charged attachment to their respective districts. 
Sheridan-Quantz’s piece is admittedly tentative and relates social level 
to architectural typology only in passing; but it is at least a start, and 
the purpose of this chapter is to validate thoroughly the connection 
and offer conclusions specific to the aerial distribution of buildings not 
usually regarded as representational in purpose.'° 


I. The old city 


The visual evidence for Dublin’s early-modern domestic architecture 
is nugatory. However, the basic city plan can be resurrected. The chief 
corridor, from the Castle to Newgate, was made up of Castle Street, 
Skinner’s Row, Cornmarket and High Street. The largest extramural sub- 
urb was Oxmantown, to the north of the Liffey. From 1670, Oxmantown 
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was accessible from the south via Bloody Bridge, a nomenclature that 
points to the hostility that was, and would later be, directed at prop- 
erty developers on the north bank. St Patrick Street, linking the liberty 
of St Patrick’s Cathedral to the walled area, and Dame Street, running 
between the Castle and Trinity College, as well as Thomas and James’s 
Streets, connecting Cornmarket to the village of Kilmainham, were the 
axes of the other outlying quarters." 

Aside from public buildings such as the Tholsel and the cathedrals, 
several other landmarks distinguished the old city from its larger 
milieu. Dublin’s thirteenth-century curtain walls formed a lozenge 
around the nucleus. Their incremental removal between about 1690 
and 1730 belonged to a wider European process of modernisation: only 
in Paris and some of the Italian city states were the old fortifications 
recycled into raised promenades; in Ireland, the ramparts of Derry and 
Enniskillen retained their original purpose a little longer.!? Dublin’s ori- 
ginal port, the focus of mercantile business, was concentrated around 
the riverside boundary of the walled zone, where the Custom House 
fronted the river. 

If the domestic buildings that defined and perpetuated the inherited 
street plan are to be studied, then a general account of the social demog- 
raphy of the late Stuart capital bears reiteration. As Barnard points out, 
Restoration Dublin was far from aristocratic: there were just 15 noble 
households in 1660. The 3,000 or so freemen followed trades and crafts 
regulated by the guilds. The first ‘lord’ mayor, Sir Daniel Bellingham, 
was a goldsmith; most of his successors belonged to the largest City com- 
pany, the Corporation of the Holy Trinity, or Merchants’ Guild.’ A list 
of ‘Principal Inhabitants’, taken in 1684, is illuminating in this regard: 
of the 25 aldermen, ten are merchants, three are weavers, two are sher- 
men, and another two are glove makers, while the others include a vint- 
ner, a hornbreaker, and a swordsmith. Only three members of the board 
of aldermen were appointed because they belonged to a City family; the 
rest had either paid a fine or served their guilds in some organisational 
capacity.!¢ 

A closer sense of social structure can be had by surveying the par- 
ishes. St Werburgh’s, bordering the Castle, was affluent; in 1684, the 
parish notables were senior tradesmen, and the situation was the same 
at the opening of the next century.” St Michael’s and St John’s were 
also broadly commercial, but St John’s, as seen in Chapter 2, had sev- 
eral title-holders.!* While lacking any serious quantity of noble fami- 
lies, the strongly Catholic parish of St Audoen’s had a high proportion 
of the mercantile rich.!? Comparable with St John’s was St Bride’s, 
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where the parish boundaries touched the south perimeter of the city 
walls and contained the house of Sir William Domville, which had 
20 hearths, four times the average for the area.”° The social contrasts 
between the parishes were, in all, rather slight. This distinctively medi- 
eval demographic was reflected in the distribution of the city’s grander 
houses, where constructional materials and degree of ornamentation, 
rather than locality, set them apart from lesser domiciles. 

Until the second half of the seventeenth century, the majority of 
Dublin’s buildings were timber.”! As late as 1760, ‘cagework’ houses 
remained on the central throughfares of Wood Quay, High Street, 
Patrick Street, Werburgh Street, Winetavern Street, and Skinner’s Row.”2 
The very last of them, illustrated in the Dublin Penny Journal in 1833, 
stood on a corner site on Castle Street (see Illustration 65). 

Against this incendiary backdrop, stone or brick structures, as exem- 
plified by symbolically loaded public buildings such as the Tholsel 
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Illustration 65 Dublin’s last cagework house, from The Dublin Penny Journal, 
1833 (Dublin City Library and Archives) 
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and the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham, underscored an ethos of 
progress and civic responsibility. Sir William Petty’s Political Anatomy 
of Ireland, written in 1672, endorses the use of masonry construc- 
tion by the entire populace, since it would reflect well on Ireland’s 
economic potential: 


Local wealth I understand to be the building of 168,000 small 
stone-wall Houses, with Chimnys, Doors, Windowes, Gardens and 
Orchards, ditch’d and quicksetted; instead [there are the] lamentable 
sties now in use.’”8 


This was, of course, a logistical fantasy. But in Dublin estate papers, a 
stone house is always cited as a landmark precisely because it is unusual. 
In 1660, the deanery of Christ Church renewed a lease for a tenant who 
had apparently pleased them by rebuilding his churchyard house ‘with 
lyme, stone (...) and slate on a wast plot of ground, [previously] no 
Better than a dunghill’.24 Later, in 1669, timber was banned through- 
out the city, allowing brick, a cheaper alternative to stone, to filter into 
standard building practice. 

Ambitious scale, alongside durable materials, could mean the pres- 
ence of the Quality. In 1663, the townhouse of the County Cork mag- 
nate Sir John Perceval on Cook Street had ten hearths, whereas other 
leaseholders on the street made do with three or four. Lord Kingston, 
on St George’s Lane, had more affluent neighbours than was the norm, 
but living in a house of 19 hearths still outdid them by a generous mar- 
gin.?° The home of the civil service Molyneux family at Wormwood 
(or Ormond) Gate was big enough to justify its inclusion on Thomas 
Phillip’s otherwise rather bare map of 1685.7” 

Exterior embellishment further signified social level. Sir Maurice 
Eustace’s house, built in Dame Street in 1660-5, was particularly elab- 
orate. Austin Cooper witnessed its demolition in 1782, observing that 
the street front had ‘regular Pilasters, between the windows, from the 
capitals of which an arch was carried over each window’.”® For a Dublin 
residence, it was certainly atypical: since the reign of James I, Dame 
Street plots had been kept by clergymen and government functionaries, 
but the elevations seem to have been asymmetrical. An illustrated lease 
manuscript of St Patrick’s Well Lane shows a structure of two stories with 
lead-glazed and gabled windows (see Illustration 66); the exterior shuns 
further decoration.”’ Rolf Loeber has suggested that Eustace House was 
designed by the enigmatic John Westley, a son-in-law of John Webb, 
who was himself a pupil of Inigo Jones.?° Eustace’s peers also appreciated 
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Illustration 66 Lease map, 17 January 1680, City of Dublin to Thomas Burnyates, 
Dublin City Library and Archives, Exp./585, filed in WSC/Maps/564 (Dublin 
City Library and Archives) 


the grandeur of the mansion: Lady Arran, one of the duke of Ormond’s 
elder daughters, lay in state there following her death in 1669.*1 

The exact appearance of the remaining city mansions is a puzzle, 
but the sources intimate splendour. Sir Daniel Bellingham’s ‘large’ and 
‘elegant’ house on Castle Street — a thoroughfare described by Thomas 
Denton in 1688 as ‘the most considerable street in the town’, occupied 
by ‘the richest merchants, goldsmiths, mercers and tradesmen of emi- 
nent dealing’ — was, like Eustace House, located in the affluent parish of 
St Werburgh.*? Bellingham had probably built it shortly before 1660. It 
possessed ten hearths and a workshop.** Given the nature of the work 
taking place inside, it is unlikely that the streetward front had the kind 
of open loggia or arcade that features in so many contemporary British 
and European retail units. All we can safely speculate is that the struc- 
ture had more physical bulk than the surrounding premises, which 
were rated on a lower tax band.*4 The street as a whole would probably 
have resembled the knots of domestic building that can be found in the 
surviving parts of medieval York and Chester rather than anything in 
the modern Irish metropolis. 

There was less city-centre bustle around the mansion of Sir William 
Domville, Ireland’s attorney general from 1660 to 1686. The parish, 
St Bride’s, lacked the commercial character of adjoining districts, and 
the house had a garden of a size impossible to realise in the central 
areas. Erected on the estate of St Patrick’s Cathedral, the mansion was 
freestanding and had a dining room hung with royal and viceregal 
portraits.*5 
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The walled city was medieval in its street plan and medieval in its 
broadly undifferentiated occupational profile. However, when the cor- 
poration began in the middle of the 1660s to offer leaseholds outside 
the confines of the ancient metropolis — itself derided in the quarterly 
assembly minutes as a maze of winding streets littered with ‘stooles, 
pease (...), beanes (...) and garden stuffe’ - it created two new zones 
that were wilfully elite in their social composition and self-consciously 
refined in their architecture.*° These, and the creation of urban estates 
on private freeholds, indicated that the breakout from the poky old par- 
ishes was about to begin. The visual result, invoking the spatial con- 
trasts between the rambling City of London and the west-end suburbs, 
would be striking. 


II. The suburban challenge 


The motivation behind Oxmantown (see Illustration 67) and St 
Stephen’s Greens was pecuniary: at the Easter Assembly of 1663, the 
Common Council complained that city revenues amounted to ‘little 
or nothing’ and proposed that the ‘out skerts’ of the old commons of 





Illustration 67 St. Stephen’s Green, detail of Sir Bernard de Gomme, ‘The Citty 
and Suburbs of Dublin’, 1673 (National Maritime Museum, London) 
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St Stephen ‘and other wast lands (...) that now addeth nothing att all to 
[the] pleasure or profit [of the freemen]’ be let in 99-year leases. By the 
following July, 86 plots had been prepared. Architectural expectations — 
comparatively speaking — were high. Each plot was 60 feet across, and 
leaseholders were covenanted to build with ‘brick, stone and timber, to 
be covered with tiles and slates, with at least two Floores or loftes and 
a cellar’. Although residents had to plant sycamores around the green 
area, no additional rents would be imposed provided that ‘the whole 
designe of all persons concerned is chiefly for the reputation, advan- 
tage, ornament and pleasure of the cittie.’>” 

At Oxmantown Green two sides of the field were surveyed in 1665, 
and 96 properties offered.*® Simultaneously, a vast rectangular space 
to the east of the houses, lying between the river and King Street, was 
designated as a cattle market and (in imitation of London) baptised 
Smithfield.*? Rowena Dudley proposes that the inspiration was Lord 
Southampton’s recent development in Bloomsbury.*® From then on, 
Dublin’s squares would be characteristically English, in that the city 
square was planned as a residential unit rather than Mediterranean- 
type space centring on an ecclesiastical or civic building. 

Yet there remained a certain correspondence between the Continental 
ceremonial square and the residential counterpart represented in 
Dublin. By 1700, the European piazza had largely been cleansed of its 
street performers and hawkers, forcing them into narrower thorough- 
fares and the theatre pit; at St Stephen’s Green, along with its British 
cousins in London, Bristol, and York, commercial activity was forbid- 
den from the outset. As Richard Sennett remarks, the residential square 
was, in contrast to the more compact Renaissance-era piazza, designed 
as a ‘museum of nature’, a place where tree-lined avenues facilitated 
polite sociability but whose increasingly cocooned occupants sought 
to factor out the noisy irritations of urban popular culture.*! Defined at 
its boundaries by gate lodges and circumnavigated by a planted prom- 
enade and ditch, eighteenth-century St Stephen’s Green would be kept 
under surveillance by keepers.*” 

Unlike Southampton (latterly Bloomsbury) Square, the Dublin greens 
were assigned to City freemen by lottery. Twelve of the leaseholders on 
St Stephen’s Green, some with several plots each, were aldermen, and the 
remainder were sheriffs, former sheriffs, or Common Councillors. Fifteen 
houses — eight alone were owned by Sir Francis Brewster, a future lord 
mayor — were constructed by 1667; between then and 1672, nine had been 
added. In 1694, the total was 50.48 Oxmantown was also civic in its tenure 
but housed Viscounts Dungannon and Massareene and 13 ‘gentlemen’.*# 
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For Oxmantown, noble presence promised much.** However, the live- 
stock trundled out at Smithfield, as well as a poorhouse run by the 
Guild of Carpenters, repelled residents, and the estate of Humphrey 
Jervis created in the 1670s and 1680s offered a more fragrant substitute. 
The only titled survivor was the earl of Bective.*° St Stephen’s Green, 
located well away from the markets, resisted such regression. In 1680, 
Colonel Dillon, the future earl of Roscommon, inserted a ‘fine house’ 
and ‘large gardens’. The earl of Meath arrived in 1692, and in 1700 Lord 
Shelburne took a plot on the pricier northern flank, which was soon 
sold to the Deputy-Receiver of the kingdom for the massively inflated 
sum of £400. One of his neighbours had been Viscount Lanesborough. 
Lord Castlecomer, another viscount, lived on the green from 1711 to 
1719, and the archbishop of Tuam obtained a lease in 1724. Now, very 
few of the residents were involved in City government. Nobility and 
gentry were not necessarily omnipresent (Joseph Leeson, a brewer, 
developed much of the south flank, and constructed a brewery behind 
it), but an enduring aristocratic tone had been set.* 

The earliest buildings of St Stephen’s Green are depicted on Sir Bernard 
de Gomme’s map of 1673 (see Illustration 67). A terrace is formed by a 
cluster of six houses on the north of the square, and if Rowena Dudley’s 
reconstruction of the tenurial details is correlated with the map, it 
can be deduced that the houses were owned by the municipal figures 
James Barlow, William Drayton, Thomas King, Robert Mead, Sir Daniel 
Bellingham, and Hugh Price. The larger houses on the west are identifi- 
able with eight officials, including two corporation officials, Aldermen 
Sir William Davies and Joshua Allen. The actual houses are vaguely 
delineated. The roof ridges either run parallel to the street or turn at 
a right angle into a frontal gable.** The architectural styles are much 
better understood for the early 1700s. In Brooking’s 1728 engraving 
(see Illustration 68), the earl of Meath’s mansion has a dormered and 
pitched roof.” In the middle of the north range is the house of the lord 
chancellor in 1726-39, Thomas Wyndham. It is crowned by a parapet 
and lantern. The buildings along the west side are smaller but built to a 
similar pattern: stringcourses divide the stories, and the roof leans have 
windows.°° 

In the future, the architecture of St Stephen’s Green would be robustly 
Georgian. Flat parapets, perceptible at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in the 1630s, 
but not introduced to Ireland until c.1725, superseded gabled fronts. 
Sash windows, installed at Kilkenny Castle a generation earlier, replaced 
casements. Urban houses were also more prone to stand in rows. Yet 
despite a tendency towards homogenisation, some of the buildings at 
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Illustration 68 A Prospect of St. Stephen’s Green, from Brooking, City and suburbs 
(Dublin City Library and Archives) 


St Stephen’s Green were deliberately showy. The bishop of Cork’s house 
had a freestanding portico.*! In 1738, Captain Hugh Montgomery com- 
missioned Richard Castle to design a stone-fronted house not far from 
the home of Bishop Clayton (see Illustration 69). The rococo interiors 
are extraordinarily ornate, and the street facade likewise arresting. 
The railed-in and rusticated ground storey carries a doorcase set in a 
relieving arch, a feature that became a motif of Dublin houses.°? The 
piano nobile, topped by a Doric entablature and a roofline balustrade, is 
pierced by pedimented sashes to the sides and a Venetian window in the 
centre. The detailing, by an experienced master-mason, was at the time 
unsurpassed in Dublin’s domestic architecture. The adjoining house 
(illustration 69), built in 1765 for the notorious priest-baiting magistrate 
Richard Chapel Whaley, is rougher, but the door again takes the form 
of a cut-stone aedicule, and the first floor windows have triangular and 
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Illustration 69 Montgomery and Whaley houses, from 1738 and 1765, by 
Richard Castle and Robert West respectively (Photo: Robin Usher) 


segmental pediments. The iconographical significance of the reclining 
lion over the doorcase, cast by Simon Vierpyle, is not known.*? 

In evaluating St Stephen’s Green, one clear result of piecemeal devel- 
opment was the scope it gave for competitive display, although some 
visitors would have preferred a supposedly more desirable aesthetic of 
uniformity. John Wesley said that it would ‘be much [more] a beau- 
tiful place’, were not the houses ‘irregular, and unlike each other’.*4 
Diversity, however, was the boon. 

St Stephen’s Green was badly integrated with the rest of the city until 
the opening of York Street. Aligned on a central axis of the green area, 
the latter belonged to Francis Aungier, the first earl of Longford, and 
inheritor of Whitefriars Monastery. In 1660-1, Aungier acquired bor- 
dering lands and over the next 25 years used mortgages to finance the 
laying out of building plots around the central artery of Aungier Street 
(see Illustration 70). This, 70 feet in width, terminated at the ends in 
St Stephen Street, a curved laneway, and, at the other end, Protestant 
Row, a lane leading to the near side of St Stephen’s Green. York Street, a 
slightly later addition, completed the ensemble.*® 
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Illustration 70 The Aungier Estate and precincts, from Rocque, Exact survey 
(Dublin City Library and Archives) 


The Longford developments were intelligently timed. Aungier, as 
Master of the Ordinance and an in-law of the duke of Ormond, was 
keenly aware of the needs of the viceregal entourage. In reaction to 
a burgeoning office-holder class, he offered low-rent 41- and 51-year 
leases. A marketplace was cleared, and a church on Aungier Street (St 
Peter’s, replacing the ruinous St Peter on the Mount) completed the par- 
ish. The anchor tenant was Sir Robert Reading, a colleague of Ormond. 
By 1667, the bishop of Kilmore, the earl and countess of Donegal, Robert 
Ware (the son of the antiquary Sir James Ware), and the countess of 
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Mountalexander, had settled on Aungier Street. The houses, Nuala Burke 
claims, were stone. Longford’s dwelling on Whitefriar Street must have 
impressed, because in 1684, following the fire at the Castle described in 
Chapter 1, it was hired for Lord Deputy Arran.°° 

Longford’s estate had been socially elite from its inauguration, but 
like Oxmantown Green, this abated. When it was inherited by Aungier’s 
collaterals, the tituladoes abandoned it for the developments of Joshua 
Dawson. New houses on Aungier Street were smaller than before and 
were conceived as terraces; no inhabitants had titles.5”? The deficit of 
highly privileged residents may explain why Sir Edward Lovett Pearce’s 
theatre on Longford Street, opened in 1733, lost its ‘Royal’ prefix after 
only ten years. The latest house type on the estate, derived from Dutch 
and Anglo-Dutch examples, had curved or triangular streetwise gables 
and shared chimneystacks (see Illustration 71 for similar).°* 

The so-called Dutch Billy style had appeared in Ireland in the 1680s 
or 1690s and was until the 1730s the most popular format for terraced 
houses in Dublin and the other major urban conurbations, such as 
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Illustration 71 Weavers’ Square, from 1696, postcard c.1900 (Photo: Robin 
Usher) 
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Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Belfast. One comparable archaism in 
Scottish and some English towns is the ubiquitous stepped gable, visible 
in the ‘Old Towns’ of Edinburgh and Stirling, but invariably a victim of 
decapitation or refronting in modernised suburbs.°° 

The Longford project inspired similar enterprises. The original social 
composition of the estate of William Williams is ill-documented, 
though it appears that the development, which commenced in 1671, 
targeted the genteel. Williams’s purchase straddled George’s Lane and 
St Stephen’s Green. The properties hinged around a highway named 
after the landlord, but the earliest houses defy reconstruction. Tenurial 
matters are clearer. William Street was taken by government function- 
aries and senior clerics, from the bishop of Down to the sergeant-at-law. 
Further leaseholders were rich merchants. Today’s buildings, erected in 
the 1750s and 1760s, are of striking quality: most are four-storey efforts 
in red or brown brick with stone door cases.°° 

The estate’s centrepiece was the townhouse of Richard Wingfield, 
the third Viscount Powerscourt, built on the east side of William Street 
in 1771-4 (see IIustration 72). Most historians agree that Powerscourt 





Illustration 72 Powerscourt House, William Street, 1771-4, by Robert Mack 
(Photo: Robin Usher) 
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House, designed by the Scottish mason Robert Mack, is a brash example 
of half-understood English Palladianism.* If the general conception 
and detailing were passé, it was through size and expensive materials 
that it achieved presence. Mack and Powerscourt sourced the sparkling 
granite from a quarry at the Wingfield demesne in north Wicklow.” 
The soaring facade, set back from the pavement, dwarves its neigh- 
bours and appears like an outsized pedestal carrying the suite of rooms 
inside. 

The creation of these new estates anticipated that Dublin’s upper- 
class housing would be situated east of the walled area, where prevail- 
ing winds acted as a fumigator, and an orderly street network provided 
relief from the grimy old city. Indictments of the walled area all 
emphasise dirtiness: Charles Lucas exhorted the freemen to ‘Look into 
our public streets, there you will see daily nuisances (...); many are 
scarce passable for broken pavements, hidden by filth (...)’. In a party- 
political squib of 1732, Swift made much of human shit on the kerbs.*? 
Later, Arthur Young, not usually given to histrionics, complained that 
‘walking in the streets (...) from the narrowness and populousness of 
the principal thoroughfares as well as from the dirt and wretchedness, 
is a most disgusting and uneasy exercise’. It was not so with the new 
suburbs, of which ‘very many’ were ‘regularly laid out and exceeding 
well built’.°+ 


III. Brawny weavers and Dutch billies 


In the summer of 1798, William Whitelaw compiled the first cen- 
sus of Dublin. His record of the Meath liberty (see Illustration 73) is 
disquieting: 


I have frequently surprized from ten to 16 persons, of all ages and 
sexes, in a room, not 15 feet square, stretched on a wad of filthy 
straw, swarming with vermin, and without any covering, save the 
wretched rags that constituted their wearing apparel. Under such 
circumstances, it is not extraordinary, that I should have frequently 
found from 30 to 50 individuals in a house. An intelligent clergyman, 
of the church of Rome, assured me, that No 6, Braithwaite street, 
some years since, contained 108 souls. These, however, in 1797, were 
reduced to 97; and, at the period of this survey, to 56. From a survey 
taken twice of Plunkett Street, it appeared, that 32 contiguous houses 
contained 917 souls, which gives an average of 28.7 to a house; and 
the entire Liberty averages from 12 to 16 persons to each house. 
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Illustration 73 The earl of Meath’s Liberty, from Brooking, City and suburbs 
(Dublin City Library and Archives) 


Bad sanitation exacerbated the problems: 


Into the backyard of each house, frequently not ten feet deep, is flung, 
from the windows of each apartment, the ordure and other filth of 
its numerous inhabitants; from whence it is so seldom removed, 
that I have seen it nearly on a level with the windows of the first 
floor; and the moisture that, after heavy rains, oozes from this heap, 
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having frequently no sewer to carry it off, runs into the street, by the 
entry leading to the staircase. 


Whitelaw was not the only commentator to baulk at living conditions 
in the liberty, though others took a different tack. In 1792, the Dublin 
Journal called it ‘that lawless part of the metropolis’, a ‘dense warren’ 
and the traditional home to the ‘mob’. 

The instability of the zone was a product of its economic fragility. It 
had Dublin’s highest concentration of textile manufactories, which con- 
tracted more than any other industry during recessions. In the 1720s 
and from 1739 to 1741, squalor prevailed: at one point in the second 
period of crisis, the chapter of St Patrick’s testified that the poor were 
‘reduced to a miserable condition’ by the ‘hardness’ of the season.°’ 
Riots, initially small, commenced in 1728. The Dublin Evening Post 
reported in 1734 that a weaver had been shot dead while ransacking 
shops that stocked imported English cloth.®* In 1758, weavers downed 
tools for three months in protest at the arrival of low-wage workers. If 
these rucks were giving the liberty a name for violence, it was aggra- 
vated by the battles involving the younger men of the area (the ‘Liberty 
Boys’) and the apprentice butchers of the Ormond Market.” The fights, 
resembling the infamous feast-day skirmishes in Seville and Venice, had 
a morbid ceremonial aspect, but some were underpinned by genuine 
malice.”° A popular song paraphrased the participants: 


In slaughtering season we'll tip dem a fret, 

We’ll wallop a Musey around Meath-street in tune, 
And we don’t leave a weaver alive on the Coombe, 

But we’ll rip up their paunches, and burn their looms.” 


Straightforward crime was also endemic: in the precarious year of 1734, 
a thief-taker was beaten to death and mutilated near the liberty mar- 
ket. The situation worsened so much that in 1751 a vigilante group was 
mobilised to tackle a gang called ‘The Skull’, surely named from a mas- 
cot or emblem carried during fights.’ 

The evidence for the building stock of the liberty suggests that social 
conditions were not always so extreme. The intention of the third earl 
of Meath when he was authorised in 1676 to ‘make leases, for terms of 
61 years of 3 lives, of St. Thomas Court and Donone (...), Co. Dublin’, 
was to attract persons of ‘valuable estate’. The freeholds were laid out in 
plots on streets connecting the Coombe to a market known, creatively, 
as Newmarket. Perhaps because of the associational prestige, some 
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streets appropriated London nomenclature: Marrowbow Lane corrupts 
St Marylebone, while Pimlico and Spitalfields are self-explanatory.” 

During absences, the Meaths had used middlemen to guide lettings. 
The best-documented of them, Oliver Cheney, actively pursued lease- 
holders, though ignored the original social parameters of the develop- 
ment. In 1683, he met ‘3 or 4’ City butchers and 


garthered (...) them together at ye Gorge thinking to tret them with 
a pot of ale but they would drink nothing but sack soe that it cost me 
two shillings and eight pence upon them|[,] I sent ye marshal to tel ye 
butchers in ye liberty to come ye next day to Thomascourt to ye end 
that they might have al possible incouragement (...) I ask nothing 
only to tell ye butchers that if they wer at any time disturbed they 
should have al possible incouragement from ye libertie... 


In other words, the liberty escaped municipal jurisdiction, where 
residency meant guild admission fines and higher cesses.” The strat- 
egy worked: Weavers’ Square was built by Bernard Browne in 1691-6 
(Illustration 73), and Newmarket was urbanised by industrialists.”> The 
Quaker Anthony Sharp acquired 29 properties in the area, employing 
nearly 500 workers at his looms.’° 

At this juncture, the liberty prospered, and the impression is confirmed 
by its domestic architecture, which in stylistic terms did not initially vary 
from new houses elsewhere in Dublin. The buildings, constructed on the 
Anglo-Dutch model, had two- or three-bay elevations and a pointed or 
curved street gable. In the old city, houses of this kind survived until 
recently on Werburgh Street, while in the fresh suburbs large, freestand- 
ing specimens circumnavigated St Stephen’s Green.’”” The disparity was 
that, in the near future, the liberty’s houses would not be replaced in a 
respectable Georgian idiom but allowed rot to the point of collapse. 

This same applied to the district’s mansions. In 1685, the Buckley 
family moved to Mill Street. Their five-bay house, with a monumen- 
tal double gable, was fronted by an elaborate doorcase. The setting, 
however, putrefied. The single resident listed in 1738 is a tanner.’® 
Later, in 1747, Joseph Leeson leased out a ‘Tann yard, Bark House, 
Dryeing House, Bark Mill, Pipe and Water with Appurtenances 
thereunto ...’”? By 1772, Mill Street possessed stinky lime pits.®° Richard 
Ward’s massive townhouse on the corner of Newmarket and Blackpitts 
had vague stylistic affinities with the Buckley’s residence and ended 
up in a comparable environment. Ward was a brewer, and so were his 
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heirs: Rocque’s Survey shows that in 1756 the house had been subsumed 
into an industrial property. 

The inexpensive rents of the Meath liberty had suited manufactur- 
ers but did not guarantee that settlers of ‘valuable estate’ would stay. 
The whiff of animal hides and the clattering of looms were also accom- 
panied by more immediate dangers, referred to above. Readers would 
have learned that in 1712 one Edmund Budd was sentenced to death for 
playing a ‘vile prank’ on a woman’s corpse he found on Cork Street, and 
that stolen goods were discovered in a safe-house on New Row.*! The 
liberty had travelled a long way from the ‘spacious’ suburb seen by John 
Dunton in 1698, where ‘some thousands of brawny weavers and other 
tradesmen of good reputation’ subsisted in comfort.®” 

Buildings, again, corroborate the story. The neo-Dutch houses were 
to remain for over a century, meaning that no other part of Dublin 
could be associated so strongly with an outdated building idiom. In 
the richer suburbs, wealth ensured renewal; in the Meath liberty, per- 
versely, poverty was an architectural conservator. Visitors entering it 
felt the contrast between the streetscapes of the wealthy and those of 
the unfortunate, whose once-handsome properties with their graceful, 
swan-necked or triangular gables (Illustration 73) had by then come to 
signify nothing more explicitly than urban blight. 


IV. The northern estates 


The City’s jurisdictional claims over parts of the earl of Meath’s liberty 
occasionally led to squabbles during the riding of the franchises, but the 
evolution of the built environment in the district was never an issue of 
long-lived controversy.** However, the building campaigns on the north 
bank of the Liffey were provocative from the outset. In 1675, the Salopian 
merchant Humphrey Jervis invested in two large parcels of land lying 
between the Strand and present-day Bachelor’s Walk, initially in part- 
nership with Sir Richard Reynell (see Illustration 74). The parent lease 
of the larger plot had been bought by Jonathan Amory and was passed 
to Jervis unmodified; the second site, known as Piphoe’s Park, was the 
former monastic demesne of St Mary.* Jervis’s leasing and building pro- 
grammes aggravated: when he was jailed in 1685 for insulting the Privy 
Council, pamphlets, possibly by the antiquary Robert Ware, alleged that 
he had damaged land values in the old mercantile city.*° The accusa- 
tions certainly give pause for thought: Jervis, an Ormondite lord mayor 
in 1681-3, studied in Chapter 1, had moved the City markets to his own 
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Illustration 74. The Jervis estate and precincts, from Brooking, City and suburbs 
(Dublin City Library and Archives) 


estate, and the bridges he built — Essex (1676) and Ormond (1682) — were 
navigational hazards, forcing ships to dock in the precarious east.*° 

Jervis, stomaching the disrepute, nonetheless achieved his goal: by 
the time be died in 1707, the development was populated by some of 
Dublin’s richest residents. In that year, Speaker Conolly had purchased 
a mansion on Capel Street, the central spine of the estate.*” Known only 
from Rocque’s Exact Survey and a letter by Katherine Conolly, its street 
front extended into pavilions.** It must have resembled the contempo- 
rary, neo-Caroline house of Sir Thomas Molyneux in the archbishop’s 
liberty, which had sash windows, dormers, a central pediment, and 
steps rising to the entrance (see Illustration 75).®° 

Jervis’s method had been to let large chunks to speculators. On 
Capel Street, the purchasers were Sir Joshua Allen, a former lord mayor; 
Christopher Dominick, a physician; Christopher Taylor and Jonathan 
Atkinson, whose occupations are unknown; William Jacque, the pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian meetinghouse on Boot Lane (perhaps signifi- 
cantly, Jervis himself was a Presbyterian); and the builder Thomas 
Rawlins.°° Thomas Gaskill, a tailor, and a municipal figure, Sir John 
Davies, bought up Mary Street.?! It was a desirable quarter, especially on 
the quay, an addition that Jervis claimed had been encouraged by the 
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Illustration 75 Molyneux House, Peter Street, doorcase dated 1711, postcard 
c.1900 (Photo: Robin Usher) 


duke of Ormond.” In 1700, the embankment found a resident in Lord 
Justice Sir Cyril Wyche, who was urged to take a ‘convenient pleasant 
house well situated & not ill furnished (...) within 2 or 3 doores of ye 
Bishop of Killdares who is verry desirous to have you his neighbour it 
is reckoned ye best ayre in Towne, lyes verry convenient for riding out 
to take ye Ayre...’ 

After 1707, the estate was administered by Sir Humphrey’s son-in-law, 
John White, who was in turn succeeded by John Jervis-White (d.1769). 
In 1700, the principal land use had been residential, and although this 
continued, a more blue-collar profile evolved. A map of 1721 shows 
that many of the plots were still held by landed families, but accord- 
ing to trade directories, commerce was making progress. In 1738, Capel 
Street was the realm of merchants, booksellers, and taverns, and the big 
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plots made in the 1680s were now colonised by two-bay brick houses 
held in sub-lease by tradesmen. Conolly’s Capel Street house vanished 
in 1771.94 

The most damaging rival to the Jervis-White holdings was the adja- 
cent estate established by Luke Gardiner and his heirs from c.1720, cen- 
tring on three spaces: Henrietta Street (see Illustration 76), developed 
on a sloping hill near the Linen Hall; Sackville Street (Illustration 45), 
roughly bisecting the freehold; and the three thoroughfares that envel- 
oped the Lying-in Hospital, which eventually formed Rutland Square. 

Luke Gardiner, who died in 1755, had had plebian beginnings, but 
through the graces of a commissioner of the revenue, rose to senior 
civil service rank. Down to 1745, when he became surveyor-general 
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Illustration 76 Henrietta Street, from Rocque, Exact survey (Dublin City Library 
and Archives) 
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of the customs, he accumulated government offices and earned a 
reputation for efficiency: his trail of conquests was noted earlier. 
Together with Nathaniel Clements, another multiple sinecurist, he man- 
aged the Irish treasury.”> His first big purchases in Dublin were the estate 
of the earl of Drogheda and the manor of St Mary’s Abbey, acquired in 
1714 and 1722-9. The low interest rates of the period made it ideal for 
speculation.°® 

Gardiner took his cue from the south Dublin estate of Joshua 
Dawson. Dawson Street, a broad thoroughfare, had opened in 1707, 
and by connecting St Stephen’s Green to Trinity College, had a park- 
like atmosphere (see Illustration 77). Copyists accumulated. John, 
Viscount Molesworth, emulated Dawson’s system of issuing high-rent 
lives-renewable leases, which it was assumed would induce building.?’ 
One significant covenant, recycled by Gardiner, was a ban on noi- 
some manufacturing and the sale of alcohol.?* Pressure on Dawson 
had been high: the parish of St Anne’s was founded in 1707, and the 
church was completed by Thomas Burgh in c.1725.°? The Poor Law 
officers were Lord Newtownbutler, Archdeacon Smyth of St Patrick’s, 
Bishop Young of Ferns and, from 1779, the earl of Aldborough.!°° 
Notable tenants on Dawson Street were Lord Antrim (1734); John 
Burke, MP for Naas (created Viscount Mayo in 1785); Thomas Knox, 
MP for Dungannon, ennobled in 1791; Josiah Synge, the archbishop 
of Tuam, who came to the street in 1723; Admiral Sir William Rowley 
(1727); Sir Hercules Langford (another County Meath representative); 
Sir James Caldwell, Alderman Sir William Stainer (d.1798); Nathaniel 
Shaw, MP for Tipperary (1712); and the cranky philanthropist Lady 
Arbella Denny.'*! Jonathan Swift, exaggerating slightly, compared 
Dawson Street to Pall Mall.!°? 

Mindful of Dawson’s successes, Gardiner’s earliest piece of planning 
was Henrietta Street, designed in league with Nathaniel Clements 
(Illustration 76). Leases remained unsealed until structural work had 
ended. The street, named from Henrietta Paulet, the wife of the duke 
of Bolton (lord lieutenant in 1717-21), was substantially complete 
by 1740.!°% Of the 14 original houses, eight were built by Gardiner, 
and six by his associate, Clements. Two tenants, Thomas Carter, mas- 
ter of the rolls in 1725-54, and Archbishop Boulter of Armagh, were 
builder-occupiers. The remainder were politically active Protestants, 
including Baron Farnham, Bishop George Stone of Ferns (later to 
move into Boulter’s house following his translation to the primacy in 
1746), the eighth (and final) earl of Thomond, Henry Boyle, Speaker 
of the House of Commons in 1733-56, General Richard St George, 
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Illustration 77 Dawson Street, from Rocque, Exact survey (Dublin City Library 
and Archives) 
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General William Graham, and Richard, Lord Molesworth, another 
soldier.!°4 

This clustering had consequences unconnected to architecture. 
Anthony Malcomson has described the street as a ‘forcing-house for 
political discussion and connection. (...) No other locality in Dublin 
offered such a concentrated opportunity for political networking’. It 
was in his Henrietta Street House that Boyle dealt with parliamentary 
management, and Clements entertained his allies.!°° More notoriously, 
Archbishop Stone’s mansion, so the patriot pamphleteers claimed, was 
used for alcohol-fuelled homosexual orgies.1°° 

The building styles adopted were not quite as extravagant as Stone’s 
or Boyle’s lifestyles would suggest to the modern reader. In 1724, 
Archbishop Boulter bought three partly built houses and consoli- 
dated them into a single unit. The house seems to have been three 
or four stories in height and, lacking other ornament, had horizontal 
stone dressings set into the front. Boulter’s agreement with Gardiner 
perpetuated the aristocratic spirit of the street but was vague on 
specifics: 


Luke Gardiner (...) shall not build or suffer to be built by any other 
person any other House (...) to be made use of for selling of Ale of 
other Liquor or for any Shopkeeper Chandler Brewer or Artificer and 
that the said street shall be made at least Fifty foot wide from the 
Railes to be set before the Houses on one side of the said street to the 
Railes before the Houses on the other side thereof... 


The house was soon abutted by Boyle’s, built by Gardiner in 1730-3 
and attributed to Sir Edward Lovett Pearce (see Illustration 78). Boulter’s 
property was reportedly similar, implying that Gardiner wanted to 
continue down the street an established surface pattern.!”” 

Across the street, the interiors of Gardiner’s own outwardly plain 
mansion (see Illustration 79), another example of understatement, 
were partly obliterated when his son, Charles, moved the stairwell to 
the back of the house and created a new entrance hall. Charles and 
his heir, Luke II, added a first-floor ballroom and ornamented it with 
portraits, including Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Three Ladies Adorning a Term of 
Hymen, commemorating Luke’s marriage to Elizabeth Montgomery, but 
made no further changes to the exterior.!°° Luke II, ennobled in 1789 
as Baron Blessington and in 1795 as Viscount Mountjoy, favoured a 
martial iconography, despite his (as yet) lack of military experience: the 
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Illustration 78 Henrietta Street, Boyle House, 1720s (Photo: Robin Usher) 


entrance hall is described in an inventory as having ‘17 Musquets [and] 
18 Bayonets’, as well as lamps and seats.!° For all its boxy plainness, 
Henrietta Street, or ‘Primate’s Hill’, as it was known in Dublin folklore, 
must be regarded as Ireland’s most patriarchal avenue.!!° 
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Illustration 79 Henrietta Street, Gardiner and Carter houses, 1720s, the former 


amended after 1755 and much remodelled in the nineteenth century (Photo: 
Robin Usher) 
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Illustration 80 Sackville Street and the Lying-In Hospital, from Rocque, Exact 
Survey (Dublin City Library and Archives) 
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Sackville Street (see Illustrations 45 and 80), another collaboration 
between Gardiner and Clements, was developed on a plan made by the 
earl of Drogheda’s estate manager, who had envisaged a grid of streets 
running north from the river.!" The nascent central axis had housed 
Lords Glendare, Pery, Leitrim, Altamont, Gosford, Clarina, Bangor, 
Belmore, and Netterville, and in its expansion as Sackville Street (an 
allusion to the duke of Dorset), this aristocratic demographic, resem- 
bling Henrietta Street, was augmented.'!? The only unexpected thing 
was that the new boulevard, carrying a bollarded ‘mall’ in the centre, 
did not reach the river and lacked monumental terminations. Rather, 
it was strung forlornly between Great Britain and Henry streets. A dis- 
gruntled visitor speculated that ‘were it not for the execrable stupidity 
of the builder’, it would have been 


one of the most noble streets in the three kingdoms, had it been 
carried, as it might have been, and was proposed to him at the time 
of laying it out, directly up to the front of the Lying-in Hospital, the 
most elegant and best finished piece of architecture in Dublin, and 
I believe in Ireland: and if, besides this, the projected addition of a 
street at the bottom of it, on the same plan, directly in to the Liffy, to 
which the present street directs, had been executed and terminated, 
as was intended, on the opposite side of the river by a view of some 
public building that was there to have been erected in front of the 
street, it would have been one of the Grandest and most beautiful 
streets in Europe.18 


In the end, the street, projected as an elongated residential square, was 
not extended to the river until the interventions of the Wide Streets 
Commission in the 1790s. 

Before then, the leasing method followed Joshua Dawson’s. 
Leaseholders had to finish building within an agreed timeframe and 
ensure that their houses were flush with their neighbours’.!!* Materials 
mattered, too: a lease of 1750 states that an Edward Baly shall ‘build with 
all convenient speed the walls or shell of a dwelling house in Sackville 
Street (...) with good sound and merchantable stone and brick according 
to a draft of a plan given to Luke Gardiner by Edward Bayly ....15 The 
outcome is recorded (if a bit pre-emptively) in Oliver Grace’s ‘Perspective 
View of Sackville Street and Gardiner’s Mall’ of c.1752 (Illustration 45). 
Each house has four-storey elevations and is preceded by steps. The mall 
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was partly meant to preserve the spatial integrity of the street: a treaty 
of assignation to Carleton Whitlock says that it 


shall for Ever hereafter be and Remain a Mall or walking place as 
well for the use pleasure and Accommodation of the Tenants and 
Inhabitants of the several Houses on the East and West side of the 
said Mall and their servants and followers[,] As for the use pleas- 
ure and Accommodation of all other Persons whatsoever who shall 
think fit to Pass and Repass through the same.!"¢ 


Of the 16 houses built within Gardiner’s lifetime, MPs leased eight. 
The west side, associated with Clements, also went to members of the 
Anglo-Irish political class, and a few of the houses put up in the 1760s 
attracted title-holders. There were nine aristocrats in 1785.12” 

The integration of Sackville Street into the urban plan was gradual. Plots 
on Cavendish Street, a perpendicular tributary, were set in 1753, two years 
after work began at the Lying-in hospital (Illustration 80). The hospital’s 
master, Bartholomew Mosse, had leased a four-acre holding near the top 
of Sackville Street. The site, unusually for the area, was not a Gardiner 
freehold, a fact that explains the disjointed relationship between Sackville 
Street and the declamatory facade of the building. Designed by Richard 
Castle, the street front is 11 bays wide with a pedimented breakfront and 
a roofline cupola. A pair of curved columnar screens once swept down 
to Great Britain Street (see Illustration 81). The grounds behind, which 
generated funds for the hospital, hosted a bandstand, a raised walkway, a 
bowling green, a raised ‘orchestra’, and planted walks.!"8 

The pleasure garden, inspired by Vauxhall in London and rivalled 
by Dublin’s Marlborough Street bowling green, had demographic con- 
sequences.!! Luke and Charles Gardiner, realising that the garden, 
situated near Sackville Street, had become an attraction, planned a resi- 
dential square around it. By 1756, Cavendish Street, on the eastward 
fringe of the grassy area, was almost complete. Ignoring the embar- 
rassing modern replicas, the houses are stock Georgian, with energetic 
rococo interiors. The residents ranged from Ralph Howard, the first 
earl of Wicklow, to Nehemiah Donellan, an MP for County Tipperary. 
Bartholomew Mosse and the earl of Ormonde lived in the same terrace. 
Their move here may have been intended to show that Mosse, of hum- 
ble origins, and Ormonde, the head of a disgraced dynasty, had arrived 
(or, in Ormonde’s case, re-arrived) in Irish high society.!7° 

The character of what became Rutland Square was cemented by the 
arrival in 1762 of James Caulfeild, the second viscount and first earl of 
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Illustration 81 The Lying-In Hospital, 1751-7, by Richard Castle, completed by 
John Ensor (Photo: Robin Usher) 


Charlemont. Mosse and the builder John Ensor had planned in 1755 
a street running above the hospital gardens, but it was Charlemont’s 
advent that stimulated lettings.!7! 

Charlemont was a veteran of an eight-year grand tour and a com- 
mitted patriot politician; he is usually regarded as eighteenth-century 
Ireland’s most important artistic patron. His stated objective was the 
‘improvement’ of his country, and it was on this basis that he settled in 
Ireland on completing his travels.!2? Cultural (as compared to, say, agri- 
cultural or industrial) improvement preoccupied him to the extent that 
he ran into financial difficulties: the exquisite neoclassical ‘Casino’ at 
his County Dublin estate in Marino, designed by Sir William Chambers, 
almost totally consumed his Ulster estate rentals. Its still-unfinished 
condition in 1762 did not deter Charlemont from abandoning his Jervis 
Street House for a new urban mansion overlooking the gardens of the 
Lying-in Hospital. 

Aligned on axis with the hospital, the house (see Illustration 82), 
also by Chambers, obtains its monumental presence through colour, 
scale, and refinement. The fagade, connected to the pavement by quad- 
rants, develops on the Palladian idiom popularised in England by Isaac 
Ware, but enhances it: whereas Ware’s elevation for Chesterfield House 
at Hyde Park is loose and flatulent, that of Chambers, based on more 
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Illustration 82 Charlemont House, from 1762/3, by Sir William Chambers 
(Photo: Robin Usher) 


coherent rules of proportion, is upright, controlled, and impeccable in 
its particulars. The visual weight of Charlemont House is also greater, 
because its Portland and granite facade stands in a deep recess in a ter- 
race of redbrick houses; Chesterfield House, on the contrary, was awk- 
wardly hedged by city blocks.!?? One fairer comparison is Chambers’s 
mansion for Sir Lawrence Dundas in Edinburgh, where the broad vista 
of St Andrew’s Square, though lacking an upward curve, unfurls around 
the house and its forecourt. 

The symbolic freight of Charlemont House may also have owed to 
the attractive personality of its owner. As mentioned, Charlemont was 
a collector and socialite, and befriended artists and literati, including 
William Hogarth; it is highly likely, as Cynthia O’Connor asserts, that 
many of his cultural and political pursuits took place in the house.!”4 
The terraces to either side of it were built in 1763-70 and all let by 1770, 
suggesting that Charlemont’s impending arrival magnetised potential 
residents.!75 

Until the creation of Gardiner’s Row in 1768 and Mountjoy Square 
in 1793-1818, the other components of the Gardiner estate were 
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Abbey Street, Bolton Street, Henry Street, Moore Street, and the Old 
Drumcondra Road, renamed Dorset Street in the 1750s.!2° The houses, 
mostly simplified speculator-built versions of the flat-parapet type, were 
samey, and their dwellers of more mixed pedigree.!?” 

The Gardiner developments were Dublin’s grandest in terms of street 
composition. For a while, the only estate that bore comparison was the 
diminutive effort of Joshua Dawson. Nonetheless, there was a belated 
development that eventually rivalled the Gardiners’ projects both in 
streetscape monumentality and social cachet. 


V. Lord Kildare makes provision 


The urbanisation of the green-field Fitzwilliam lands, linked to the Dawson 
estate by Molesworth Street (created by John, Viscount Molesworth in 
1725-6), was prompted by the decision of the earl of Kildare to rent part 
of the Molesworth and Fitzwilliam properties following the death of the 
previous Lord Kildare in 1744.18 Kildare’s legendary (perhaps mythical) 
statement that the fashionable would follow him wherever he went has 
never been traced to a contemporary source, but it accurately reflects the 
impact of the mansion he commissioned for the site. 

Closing the vista of Molesworth Street, Kildare (now Leinster) House, 
built to the design of Richard Castle, is Dublin’s finest exercise in axial 
planning (see Illustrations 83 and 84). The looming facade has a pedi- 
mented breakfront with attached Corinthian columns. Castle’s fore- 
court, now superseded by railings and a car park, was masked by a robust 
gated archway, ensuring that the house was as much a remote personal 
demesne as a monument intended for public access. (Lord Fitzwilliam, 
bothered by its size, claimed the gate was an encroachment.) Structural 
work finished in about 1753; interior decoration lasted until the 1770s. 
By then, the earl of Kildare had been promoted in the Irish peerage 
to the dukedom of Leinster and was a critical figure in Irish patriot 
politics.!?° 

To capitalise on the ‘Grande improvements’ of Kildare, the absen- 
tee landlord, Richard, sixth Viscount Fitzwilliam (1753-76), a closet 
Catholic and absentee, relied on middle-men to let plots adjacent to the 
mansion. In 1744, Coote Street had been a suburban obscurity; at the 
time of Leinster’s death in 1773, ‘Kildare’ Street was among Dublin’s 
most enviable addresses. One of the initial newcomers was another 
patriot, Colonel Hayes St Leger, the future Viscount Doneraile, whose 
terraced brick house was erected at the Trinity College end of the street 
in 1746-50.'°° In 1775, the thoroughfare had five peers."! 
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Illustration 83 Kildare House and precincts, from John Rocque, An exact survey 
of the city and suburbs of Dublin, new edition updated by Bernard Scalé, Dublin, 
1773 (National Library of Ireland) 


It is unclear how long Merrion Square (see Illustration 83), on the 
country-ward side of Kildare House, had been in gestation (in 1764, the 
viscount was told by the widow of his agent that ‘your Plans for Merrion 
Square fixed some years ago are now going on with great success’), but 
in 1762, building began on the virgin soil of the north flank. Invoking 
Dawson and Gardiner, smelly industries and the sale of drink were for- 
bidden, while a period of peppercorn rent allowed leaseholders to build 
without accumulating crippling expenses.!32 

A paving tax roll shows that in 1775 Merrion Street, the oldest side of 
the square, contained one alderman, two bishops, and five noblemen. The 
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adjoining sides boasted gentlemen, esquires, and a handful of peers.!%% 
The houses were better finished than the buildings on the Gardiner 
estate, and their generally plain exteriors were adorned only with colum- 
nar doorcases or an ashlar skin at ground level (see Illustration 85). 

The real artistic exuberance of the houses on the Fitzwilliam estate 
was kept for the interiors. The rigid homogeneity of Fitzwilliam Square, 
marketed from 1791, belied the sumptuousness —- now neoclassical 





Illustration 85 Merrion Square, north side, mostly 1760s (Photo: Robin Usher) 
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rather than rococo — within.™* Still, it did not take extensive cultural 
acquaintance with antique cameos and plaster birds — decorations often 
installed by canny speculators, rather than the occupants — to grasp the 
fact that the area, sophisticated if understated in its architecture, was 
populated by individuals from a compact but wealthy ascendancy.'°5 


VI. Building differences 


In 1753, George Faulkner grumbled that ‘many Complaints have been 
made of late of the Badness of the Roads (...) particularly of those near 
the Suburbs, by which several Wheel Carriages are overturned (...), 
many limbs broken and Riders thrown from their Horses.’!36 And the 
city centre was little better. Faulkner’s Dublin Journal noted in 1762 how 
‘the insufficient lighting of the Streets of Dublin was complained of as 
a great grievance, and the occasion of the Committing of many robber- 
ies and other heinous Crimes’.!°” However justifiable the complaints, 
this reportage paints a suspiciously rounded picture of pickpockets and 
cracked pavements, but fails to convey Dublin’s internal diversity. 

Closer to the mark was Arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland. During his visit in 
1776, Young had taken the occasion to explore both the old and the new. 
Whereas the old is grubby and congested, the new is capacious and beauti- 
ful. Such observations clinched the point: the ancient core had remained 
mercantile in character: infrastructural change, needing disposable 
wealth, was slow, and its abandonment by the wealthy retarded regenera- 
tion. Only the estates in the east and the north could embark on moderni- 
sation and aver social exclusivity. As Young may have dimly guessed, the 
developments carried out from around 1760 cemented the divisions. The 
Wide Streets Commission, commencing with Parliament Street in 1757, 
impacted little on the mercantile core. The Commission, counting Luke 
Gardiner II and John Beresford among its members, benefited from the 
support of powerful cliques in which the municipal elite, with their unpro- 
ductive attachment to the walled area, had at best a token influence.* 

Young’s Dublin had matured into residential constellations whose 
social profiles were expressed architecturally. This process, germinating 
in the Restoration period and climaxing in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, was not unique — London and Edinburgh followed compara- 
ble trajectories — but among British and Irish cities, Dublin is the most 
rounded example of the trend. The European context, clearer for other 
aspects of Dublin’s iconography, awaits fuller exploration. 


Conclusion 


The correspondence of William Molyneux, who has had several walk-on 
roles in this book, provides some of the most incisive reflections on 
Dublin’s development during the later seventeenth century. In a letter 
to another fellow of the Royal Society, he proclaims that the city has 
‘wonderfully increased in wealth, trade, splendour and civility’ since 
1660. 

As emphasised in the secondary literature on the growth of early- 
modern Dublin, Molyneux’s excitement was not misplaced. A whole 
spray of visitors throughout the Restoration period and the eighteenth 
century corroborated his appreciative remarks, and, it appears, plenty of 
Dubliners followed suit. However, as the book has consistently stressed, 
the progression from medieval claustrophobia to modern metropolis 
was fitful, and the means of improvement were never the monopoly of 
a single agency. The city’s emergence as a distinctive set of urban ter- 
rains was the product of an intricate set of relationships and initiatives, 
principally those of the corporation, the viceregal court, the Church of 
Ireland, the legislature, and —- most expansively — the creators of the pri- 
vate estates. In regard to the symbolic facets of the cityscape, Dublin’s 
topography has therefore been viewed in the book as the outcome of a 
range of representational ambitions. As such, a thematic, institutional 
focus remains the best way to explore the contending motivations, aspi- 
rations, and, of course, the tangible outcomes. 

The basic results generated by such an approach are easily summarised. 
From 1662 to 1685, the Irish lords lieutenant sought to inject aristocratic 
splendour into the Castle and the Phoenix Park. Simultaneously, the 
corporation of Dublin, a body averse to external interference, pursued 
representational goals of a different nature. Whereas the ramshackle, 
fire-prone Castle was intended as a substitute for Whitehall, the Tholsel, 
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another hub of urban ritual, was equipped with an iconography partly 
local in its origins and wholly civic in its implications. In the eighteenth 
century, the dichotomy was less between the viceroyalty and the City 
than between the viceroyalty and the disputatious legislative author- 
ity assembled in the Irish Parliament. Now, the building which housed 
Ireland’s MPs came to act as a symbolic foil to the home of the execu- 
tive. Edward Lovett Pearce’s spectacular structure on College Green had 
a collective symbolism that the Castle, an inward-looking ensemble in 
the crusty core of the old morphology, never achieved. In the realm of 
patronage, the only really noteworthy achievement of the corporation 
after c.1700 was its trio of royal statues, which underscored an endur- 
ing local attachment to the personality of the sovereign. Yet the mean- 
ings of the statues diverged: the effigy of King William III, dominating 
its physical milieu and acting as an important commemorative nexus, 
was the most enduring sculptural icon of Protestant Dublin, while the 
equestrian bronze of its Hanoverian successors were relatively fleeting 
in their appeal. 

Dublin’s churches in the period 1660-1770 were also notable for their 
variety of connotations. Christ Church Cathedral was celebrated as the 
country’s Chapel Royal, and regardless of its perceived physical gro- 
tesqueness, it was recognised as the most prestigious place of worship in 
Dublin. St Andrew’s, near College Green, symbolised the conciliatory 
aspirations of post-Restoration British and Irish Protestantism; one of its 
younger siblings, St Werburgh’s, fashioned by an ambitious and uncom- 
promising archbishop, was rather more forbidding in its message. 

The work of the estate developers of the capital, beginning with 
Francis Aungier and ending with Luke Gardiner II and the Viscounts 
Fitzwilliam, is less easily evaluated in terms of outright ideology, but 
the iconographic effects of their work, seen in the last chapter, were 
deep. Residential building functioned as a representation of social rank, 
where both form and location were determinants of meaning. 

These are verdicts that mainstream historians, increasingly sensitive 
to the cultural dimensions of political and religious practice and social 
structure, should not overlook, and that adherents of reductive colo- 
nial interpretive theories, lacking the same empirical foothold, ought to 
check against their own vague and anglocentric suppositions. 

Further conclusions can be drawn from the findings listed above, and 
these may pertain to the study of any symbolic landscape. Symbolic 
meaning does not just emerge from buildings on their own; it is also 
a function of locality and use. Freestanding monuments in acces- 
sible spaces had a ‘public’ character — they were the property of no 
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individual - while those placed in zones noted for their social exclu- 
sivity were of sectional interest, whatever their institutional deriva- 
tion. John Nost’s George IT in St Stephen’s Green was as much a garden 
decoration for the moneyed as a totem of Irish Protestant identity. 

The bearing of locality on meaning is particularly clear for domestic 
architecture: the mansions of the liberty of the earl of Meath, however 
conspicuous in themselves, simply did not have the market attraction 
of the more modest terraced structures in wealthier segments of the 
city. Locality, moreover, could sometimes be overridden, but only tem- 
porarily: ritualised activities, including both grand ceremony and the 
everyday, integrated the monumental landscape with its surroundings. 
The snaking processions from the Castle to Christ Church, and from 
the Tholsel to the jurisdictional fringes of the city, transformed Dublin 
from a collection of static cultural artefacts into an elaborate display of 
institutional authority. 

Another factor central to the interpretive machinery of this book has 
been the assumption that meaning evolves in time. The estate of the 
earl of Longford was Dublin’s premier address in 1680; but less than 
half a century later, when the fashionable estates were pushed to the 
east, it was at best considered an affordable tenure for city artisans and 
lesser merchants. Where meanings changed slowly, the connotations 
were sometimes at extreme variance from the physical condition of the 
monuments in question. The fabric of Christ Church Cathedral never 
quite matched the constitutional status of the institution it represented: 
as many observed, the reverse was true. The story of the Tholsel was 
one of prolonged decay, but the slightly sentimental regard in which 
it was held by the City fathers has been highlighted. All such deduc- 
tions can be referred back to the unifying theme of the book to make 
one essential point. The foregoing work, underpinned by notions about 
the diffusion of institutional authority in the urban landscape, with 
an emphasis on the collaboration and competition of the various agen- 
cies at work, tells against abstract, inflexibly theoretical formulations 
of power as a functioning social entity. The symbolic representation of 
authority, like authority itself, was multifaceted as well as a powerfully 
visible reality. 

Where does enquiry go from here? The avenues applicable to Dublin 
have been flagged along the way. More research is needed on court 
ideology, upper-class lifestyles, material culture, and the social and 
topographical interfaces between the mercantile and gentry classes. 
The artistic connections between Dublin and Britain, and Dublin 
and the Continent, are worthy of more detailed study. However, one 
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far more challenging task would be a sustained comparison between 
Dublin’s iconography and that of one or more European conurbations. 
The candidates, selected on the basis of analogous size and population, 
could count Prague, another ‘second city’ in a larger archipelago, or 
Edinburgh, whose reduced constitutional status in the eighteenth cen- 
tury may entail an interesting set of symbolic contrasts. 

Leaving aside Dublin and Ireland, where the remaining big cities, like 
Belfast, Cork, Derry, Limerick, and Kilkenny, might also merit icono- 
graphical analysis, a stronger appreciation of the use of iconography 
in early-modern British and Irish urban and cultural history should be 
endorsed. By disentangling the meanings conveyed by, and attributed 
to, the built environment, a synthetic survey of the symbols of power in 
the urban landscapes of the whole archipelago would illuminate much 
about the very essence of how authority was manifested to the com- 
munities under its influence. Such a thing, if based on a high volume 
of carefully selected sources, would build significantly on the present 
study and open fresh vistas of its own. 
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